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**T Don’t know why it is,”’ said Mrs. Aiken, 
fretfully, “‘but things do get more awry on 
Sunday morning than upon any other day in 
the week, and this is but a crooked world at 
the best. I did not close my eyes before one 
o’clock last night; did not lay aside my needle 
until ten minutes of twelve—all to get ready 
for to-day. Yet here it is nearly nine o’clock, 


and everything is topsy-turvy, my head in- | 


cluded. It aches as if it would split. I am 
really uneasy about these repeated attacks of 
neuralgia. Hardly a day passes in which they 
do not visit me.”” 

“You do all in your power to invite them,” 
replied the sober-looking husband, lowering 
The Times, in which he was studying the state 
of the money market. ‘‘One would suppose 
that you enjoyed them. It is absurdly wicked 
the way you women ruin your health and tem- 
pers to get up your frippery. I would pity 


you if necessity, instead of a whim, had kept | 


you out of bed so late last night.’’ 

‘* And what was it but sheer necessity ?”’ re- 
torted the wife. The children’s new dresses 
came home from the dressmaker’s at six o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, and you never saw such 
fits! Jeannie’s hung upon her like a bag, and 


Sophie’s was so tight she could hardly breathe, | 


while the trimming was a perfect botch. It 
was not choice, I am sure, that set me to work 
altering them. There was no one else to do it} 
they could not wear them as they were, and 
they had nothing else to put on to-day.” 

“T thought they had new dresses a week 
ago. 
that time.” 


“They have worn these three times during | 


the week, and had set their hearts upon having 
their light silks for to-day. I would have sat 
up until three, instead of twelve o’clock, rather 
than disappoint them.”’ 

‘Better break the Sabbath than mortify a 
silly child’s vanity! Haye your own way. 


At least, I paid the dressmaker’s bill at | 


| These are mysteries of conscience and action 
past my finding out.” Mr. Aiken turned the 
| sheet rustlingly. ‘‘ But don’t complain of what 
| you have preferred to do. I wouldn’t live as 
you do fora kingdom. You are like the old 
woman with her diet of victuals and drink, 
‘scarce ever quiet.’ ’’ 

“If you have finished your Sunday paper, 

| we will have prayers, if you please.” 
Mrs. Aiken arose from the breakfast-table 
| with an air of offended dignity, and led the 
way to the library, followed by the children, 
| who had been attentive listeners to the dia- 
| logue. 
| “isn’t papa provoking?’’ whispered Sophie 
| to her brother Henry. ‘“‘When poor mamma 
has worked herself sick for us!” 
| “She needn’t have done it!’ rejoined the 
youth, disdainfully. “It’s my opinion she 
| likes to show off your fal-lal toggery better 
than she does to please her dear daughters.”’ 
‘*And my opinion is that you are perfectly 
_ hateful—so like a man!”’ 
With this they repaired to their respective 
' seats, to await their father’s coming. Mrs. 
| Aiken looked twice at her watch, with an audi- 
ble murmur at the delay, before he appeared, 
| reading as he walked, his face grave and 
thoughtful. . 

‘““We are waiting for you, my dear,’’ re- 
marked his wife, with forced politeness, in- 
tended to be severely taagnanimous. ‘“ We 
shall be late at church, I fear.”’ 

He laid aside the paper, with a lingering 
look at the column he had been perusing, and 
took up the Bible, opening it at random. Mrs. 
| Aiken was too much engaged for a moment, 
signalling the children into decorous and grace- 
| ful postures, to notice what was read. These 
were the first words that reached her ear :— 

“« Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread? and your labor for that which satis- 
jieth not?” 

“T heard a sermon from that text onc®” 
Her thoughts flew off at a tangent. ‘It was 
| from Mr. Sewell, the clever young preacher 
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who married Mary Elwood. He set forth the 
vanity of earthly toil and ambition very elo- 
quently. Mary and I sat together. It was 
the winter white hats and feathers were so 
fashionable. I remember telling her she must 
certainly get one, for she wouldn’t dare wear 
any finery after she became a preacher’s wife. 
Mine was trimmed with ostrich feathers ; hers 
with marabout, and very becoming they were. 
Mary had a neat little fortune of her own, and, 
I suppose, has managed to dress better and 
live in more style than most of themdo. They 
are the forlornest-looking set generally. My 
heart actually bleeds when I see the little El- 
liotts follow their mother up the aisle on Sun- 
days. I don’t think there is an article of dress 
that youngest girl of hers wears that has not 
gone the rounds, and Mrs. Elliott has but one 
best dress a season, and has her hats done over 
until one is sick of seeing them. It is a starv- 
ing profession. I wouldn’t let one of my girls 
marry a preacher if there were another man in 
the world. I am glad my husband can keep 
his family respectably, so that I can hold my 
own in society. If there is anyitl.ing I do en- 
joy, it is to have a handsome house, and to be 
able to dress and entertain elegantly. There’s 
a broad streak, left by Willie’s finger, no 
doubt, across that window! Where were Katy’s 
eyes, that she did not wipe it off when she 
dusted this morning? And, as I live, there is 
a cobweb in that corner! These servants are 
the pest of my life! I thought when I engaged 
a third girl that things would be done more to my 
liking, but it seems to me I do more than ever 
myself. I must speak of this carelessness the 
moment prayers are over. How Sophie stoops! 
These growing girls require continual atten- 
tion. I will have her fitted with a pair of stays 
to-morrow, and caution her teacher to have an 
eye upon her in school. That is the way with 
hirelings of all kinds, they neglect everything 
except just what they are ordered todo. They 
say Miss Blanton is a fine scholar, but she does 
not pay that regard to her pupils’ deportment 
that she ought, when one considers how high 
her charges are. I should take Sophie away if 
the establishment were not so fashionable. 
Henry is really getting awkward. He is too 
tall for his age. Loften wish boys could be 
kept out of sight between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty. They are absolutely unpresentable 
during the hobble-de-hoy period. His dancing- 
master should see to it that he holds himself 
better. I hope he will be a fine-looking, grace- 
ful man. It would mortify me to death if my 
ehildren should not make a good figure in so- 
ciety. Sophie is not pretty ; she never will be, 
I am afraid ; but she is lively and satirical, and 
has a marked talent for music, and carries off 
dregs well. She has more taste in such things 
- than many grown women. Sometimes 
that style of girl ‘takes’ better than a regular 
beauty. Jeannie is a lovely little fairy. I do 








trust she will not grow out of it. There is 
Willie biting his nails again! If I were not 
afraid he would rub his eyes, I would put pep- 
per upon his finger-tips. He won’t look at me, 
try to attract his attention as I will. Children 
are a great care and responsibility. Mine 
make a galley-slave of me. No washerwoman 
in the land can feel more jaded every night 
than Ido. The demands upon every lady who 
pretends to keep up with the age are terrible. 
It is a marvel that we live through it. It 
shortens the days of many, beyond doubt. I 
must shop all day to-morrow, and give direc- 
tions about the girls’ new underclothes. “They 
are nearly as troublesome as outer garments 
now-a-days, they are so much trimmed. And 
I am not at all satisfied with my laundress. 
She does not flute nearly so nicely as Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s does, although I give higher wages. 
Bless me! what a short chapter !”” 

Mr. Aiken closed the Bible, and his family 
knelt with him for the morning prayer. 

**An hour, less ten minutes, before church 
time,’’ uttered the mother the instant this was 
over. ‘Off with you, children, and teli Han- 
nah to begin dressing you at once. I will be 
up so soon as I have given orders for dinner. 
I declare, Henry,’’ as the brood flew noisily 
up stairs, ‘“‘it is a shame to hurry so on the 
Sabbath. I’ve been driven hard from the mo- 
ment I got up until now. The dressing for 
church is, in itself, a task.”’ 

**T wouldn’t do it. Go as you are,’’ advised 
the husband, abstractedly, pencilling on the 
margin of his beloved paper. 

**In a morning wrapper !”’ 

“Yes, or dress for the day when you get up, 
as 1 do,” still absently. ‘I tell you what, 
Sophia, if flour continues to advance during 
the next ten days as it has done during the 
past week, I shall be the richer by some thou- 
sands for the rise. It was a lucky hit, my 
buying when I did. My warehouse is full; of 
choice brands, too.’’ 

‘‘Tam glad to hear it,’’ answered his partner, 
cordially. ‘‘I always rejoice in your success- 
ful speculations.”’ 

But, on her way to the kitchen for the morn- 
ing conference with the cock, she had a passing 
thought that this calculation of our worldly 
gains in dollars and cents was not exactly a 
suitable occupation for the Sabbath. The sight 
of the paper and pencil slightly offended her 
ideas of propriety. She never read the Zimes 
on Sunday herself. It was “not quite the 
thing.’’ Besides, she had not time. It was a 
pity Henry was so much absorbed in his busi- 
ness. He might give one day in seven to his 
family. 

“* And I hope, Rosie,’’ she said, in concluding 
her directions to the chief functionary of the 
lower floor, ‘‘that the bread-sauce will be less 
watery than it was the last time we had roast 
chickens, and the courses follow one another 
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more promptly. I am very particular about 
Sunday's dinner.’’ 

“And about everything else,’’ muttered the 
woman, before her mistress was quite out of 
hearing, impertinence she would have liked to 
reprove upon the spot, but dared not, in con- 
sideration of the explosive material she had to 
deal with. 

‘One might as well be a bond-slave at once, as 
to live in such constant fear of these wretches !”’ 
she said, bitterly, to herself, ascending the 
stairs. ‘‘There are not many cooks equal to 
her, and she presumes upon her proficiency ; 
knows, as well as I do, how difficult it would 
be to replace her, should I give her the warn- 
ing she deserves.”’ 

In the nursery was fresh cause of annoy- 
ance. Wee Willie, the petted youngling of the 
four, insisted upon sitting in Hannah’s lap 
while she dressed his sisters; and, in conse- 
quence of this distraction, Miss Sophie’s hair 
was not braided evenly, and Jeannie’s toilet 
had not been begun. Mrs. Aiken was an en- 
ergetic person ; and, by dint ef scolding, hur- 
rying, and lending her personal assistance ir 
the work, the two were at length arrayed in 
the new silks, their summer hats adjusted upon 
their heads, their rebellious fingers thrust into 
new light kids to match the dresses, and them- 
selves thrust into chairs, with orders not to 


speak, move, or breathe while their mother | 


made herself ready. 

It was a serious matter, this dressing for the 
eyes of a fashionable congregation—a task in 
itself, as Mrs. Aiken had truly remarked—and 
she brought to it a proper sense of the import- 
ance and solemnity of the occasion. 

“*T shouldn't enjoy a word of the service if I 
did not know that I was all right back as well 
as front,’’ she said, pending the operation, to 
the twelve-year-old Sophie. “ i always fee] as 
if I were in a glass show-case while I sit in my 
pew. It isin such a conspicuous part_of the 
chureh, and Mrs. Clairvue has eyes likea micro- 
scope. I wish she didn't sit directly behind 
me.”’ 

“I don’t think you need be afraid of her,” 
replied the child, with a wise look. ‘“ Her 
chignon was all one side last Sunday, and ever 
so rough. I noticed it as we came down the 
aisle, and she has worn the same collar these 
two months. Jeannie and I nudge one another 
about itevery Sunday. And Adeline, her eldest 
daughter, had on a blue dress, although her hat 
was trimmed with purple violets and green 
grasses. I don’t call that taste.” 

“Hush! hush !’’ 

But the mother turned away with a smile 
that neutralized the reproof. 

“It must be allowed,”’ she observed, com- 
placently, when the family party sallied into 
the street, “‘that there are few better-dressed 
children than ours in town.” 

‘They do look butterflyish ; but most children 





are decked out within an inch of their lives in 
this age,’’ replied her spouse, carelessly. 

He was swinging his cane, and apparently 
watchful of the point as it struck the pave- 
ment, and did not once look toward his wife. 
She looked chagrined. She had expected him 
to praise her taste as displayed in her girls’ 
attire and in herown. There was little satis- 
faction in dressing for him. She knew herself 
to be a distingué-looking woman; but, if he 
noticed it, he cared little for it, in comparison 
with the thought of the money he hoped to 
“turn over” within the coming week. He was 
fast degenerating into a mere business-ma- 
chine. After all, was she remarkable for the 
elegance of her appearance among the crowd 
pressing on and against her? There were 
Mrs. Dindou, in a suit quite as stylish in cut as 
her own, and richer in material; and Mrs. 
Beaumont, just from abroad, with a ravishing 
dress and unapproachable hat ; and Miss Lyon, 
whose imperial carriage called the attention of 
the gentlemen to her fine figure, and that of 
the ladies to the exquisite fit of her basquine 
and the flow of her be-trimmed skirts. Already 
the costume, which had been faultless in the 
wearer’s eyes, as surveyed before her own 
mirror at home, began to look commonplace, 
became but one of many. Nor did Sophie and 
Jeannie outshine ‘certain other misses tripping 
along the pavement. The mother wished they 
would not look so conscious of their finery. 
‘‘Bran-new’’ was stamped upon every feature, 
and advertised by every motion, while they 
turned, every now and then, to gaze after those 
whose outfits rivalled theirs 

“TI could shake them with a good will,” 
broke out Mrs. Aiken, presently. ‘A pair of 
conceited monkeys! One would think they 
were never dressed decently before.” 

Mr. Aiken laughed, but said nothing. He 
was stil! adding up his probable gains upon the 
warehouseful of flour. ’ 

““T declare, I forgot it was Communion Sab- 
bath,’’ whispered Mrs. Aiken, suddenly, to her 
husband, as the opening doors of the sanctuary 
revealed the ‘‘ table covered with a fair cloth,” 
standing in front of the pulpit. “I hope you 
have money for the collection with you. I like 
to put something handsome into the plate at 
such times.’”’ 

The choir was chanting a voluntary as the 
Aikens moved up the aisle. They were rarely 
in their seats before the service commenced. 

‘‘Somehow,”’ Mrs. Aiken, lamented, ‘it was 
just impossible to get off in season.”’ She set- 
tled her juniors with due regard to the new 
silks ; bowed for a moment, as did her husband, 
in the attitude of devotion ; and, in recevering 
her upright position, caught a sentence from 
the singers’ gallery :— 

“ And your labor for that which satisficth not.” 

**Quite a coincidence,” thought Mrs. Aiken, 
and almost smiled, an impulse dispelled the 
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next instant by the fervent wish that Mrs. 
Clairvue might descry no fit subject for critical 
censure in the occupants of the pew in front of 
her. ‘And, upon my word, thought the wor- 
shipper, “there are the Vanderveers in entirely 
new suits—all five of them! Very pretty and 
tasteful, too, although Bertha would look bet- 
ter if she did not strain every nerve to seem to 
be but nineteen, when she is over twenty-nine. 
That’s a novelty in trimming. One, two, three 
narrow ruffles, then a wider, surmounted by a 
pinked box-plaiting of silk. 1 must speak to 
Miss Joubert about that for my new black silk. 
That is an odd-leoking hat in Mrs. Warner’s 
pew. The taste of some people is inexplicable. 
Who can that be with the Van Werts? Their 
rich cousin from Boston, I suppose. There is 
an uninistakable air about the Bostonians— 
something classic. It is a perpetual puzzle to 
me where the Derwents get the money to dress 
as they do. The lace barbe upon Ellen’s hat 
and her point lace collar must have cost a tenth 
of her father’ssalary. They must have wealthy 
relatives who help them along. Mrs. Satton is 
outin great strength to-day—diamond ear-rings 
andall. If there is one thing I really covet, it is 
a handsome set of diamonds and such a camel’s- 
-hair shawl as she wore last winter. If Henry 
should get rich, would he give them to me? It 
is the hardest trial to my faith and patience 
to have to see so many things I want, and 
should so clearly enjoy, and not be able to get 
them.” 

The service, meanwhile, went on. Sophie 
bridled and cast supercilious side-glances at 
her neighbors’ dregses ; Jeannie twisted herself 
almost entirely around in her seat to get a view 
of Adeline Clairvue’s blue gown and mauve 
hat-trimmings ; Willie swung his feet and bit 
his nails; Henry fidgeted and stretched out un- 
easy legs, bracing himself against the back of 
the pew until it creaked again; Mr. Aiken 
drummed musingly with his fingers upon the 
pew-door, until his wife covertly poked him 
with her parasol. Then he started and looked 
inquiringly at her—pantomime that brought 
the blood to her cheeks, so sure was she that 
Mrs. Clairvue saw and enjoyed the by-play. 
‘There was no sermon, and the Communion 
service was so familiar, it was difficult to fix 
one’s attention upon it. It was not surprising 
that Mrs, Aiken’s thoughts should wander, 
while she appeared to follow the reader, her 
eyes fixed steadfastly upon the book she held ; 
that conscience should check her, every few 
minutes, for planning the week’s pleasures 
and labors, have occasion often to admonish 
her that she should be in ‘‘a more suitable 
frame of mind.’”’ And, as a consequence of 
these monitions, a fragment of the prefatory 
exhortation now and then touched the surface 
of her comprehension. 

““«That we may now celebrate the Supper of 
the Lord to our comfort, it is above all things 








necessary—First—Rightly to examine our- 
selves,’’’ read the pastor’s earnest tones. 

And again : ‘‘‘ Notwithstanding we feel many 
infirmities and miseries in ourselves, as, namely, 
that we have not perfect faith, and that we do 
not give ourselves to serve Gop with such zeal 
as we are bound, but have daily to strive with 
the weakness of our faith and the evil lusts of 
our flesh ; yet, since we are, by the grace of the 
Hoy Guost, sorry for these weaknesses, and 
earnestly desirous to fight against our unbe- 
lief, and to live according to all the command- 
ments of Gop, therefore we rest assured that 
no sin and infirmity, which still remaineth 
against our will in us, can hinder us from being 
received of Gop in mercy.’ ”’ 

Solemn and touching words, replete with 
comfort to the doubting soul, trembling with a 
sense of his own unworthiness. But what had 
weak faith, and fleshly lusts, and inward con- 
flict to do with a thoroughly correct member of 
society ; an exemplary wife, who rejoiced in 
her husband’s successful speculations ; a mo- 
ther, who had sat up until Sabbath morning to 
finish her children’s finery ; with a church com- 
municant, who made it a rule to put something 
handsome into the plate when the quarterly 
collection for the poor was taken up? 

‘* Infirmities and miseries in ourselves!’’ She 
had some vague association of these words with 
desperate offenders against society, morality, 
and religion—bank-robbers, bigamists, and in- 
fidels. It was a pity such things should ever 
be. She hoped the evil-doers were “suitably 
penitent,’’ and did not find herself again, until 
conscience pricked her in the middie of the 
task of refurnishing her spare bedchamber in 
ease Henry should be very successful this year. 
Her spare bedchamber and parlors; but, be- 
fore this was done, the house must be painted, 
inside and out. She wished she could have the 
first and second floors frescoed. Paper was al- 
most common, now that so many were having 
their walls tinted and panelled. And, oh, if 
she could have a new carriage that should cast 
even Mrs. Satton’s into the shade! A Clarence, 
with a pair of high-steppers, instead of the 
modest barouche and one strong roadster she 
had been so proud of one yearago. There was 
nothing like keeping up with the times. She 
must persuade Henry that his business credit 
would be enhanced by a certain degree of show 
in his domestic affairs. Once convinced of 
this, he would be more appreciative of her 
struggles, her toils, her discouragements. She 
did try with all her might to be a true help- 
meet to him, was daunted by no sacrifice of 
ease or inclination, and it hurt her to see how 
careless he was of it all. It was a cruel trial 
to be misunderstood, when she was straining 
every nerve to further his interests. She was 
tired and neuralgic, and reaction was succeed- 
ing to the bustle and excitement of the morn- 
ing. Before she was herself conscious how 
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deep was her self-pity, the print of the page 
under her eyes was obscured by the rising 
moisture, and she raised her handkerchief to 
prevent the drops from falling. 

Mr. Aiken looked around at her, startled by 
the token of emotion so incongruous to his 
feelings, and a sensation of shame and self- 
reproach stole over him. He knewhis cogita- 
tions upon buying, and selling, and heaped-up 
riches to be almost sacrilegious in their unfit- 
nes& to the time and place, and his wife’s tears 
were a direct rebuke, set him to thinking in 
earnest in a far different strain. 

In an humbled, softened mood, he offered her 
his arm at the conclusion of the service, and 
they walked away from the house of Gop in 
company, were several squares on their home- 
ward way before either spoke. Both were 
gravely thoughtful ; he repentant for the un- 
seemly frame of spirit and thought he had borne 
to the holy place, and maintained throughout 
so much of the most solemn service of the 
church he professed to honor and love ; long- 
ing to confess this, to ask her sympathy and 
help in his resolve henceforward to wear the 
shackles of Mammon more loosely. 

“T have been thinking’’—began Mrs. Aiken, 
in slow, troubled accents. 

“Of the man with the muck-rake, whom 
Christian saw,’’ interposed Mr. Aiken, in the 
same tone. ‘So have I.” 

“Eh?” The wife’s lifted face was full of 
astonishment and perplexity. 

“TI mean, Sophia, that we must both have 
had brought home to us very forcibly to-day 
the folly and sin of being, as our pastor said, 
m his address at the Communion table, so 
grievously ‘entangled’ in the things of this 
world. I often feel that I am ‘wasting my 
strength for naught,’ and ‘my labor for that 
which satisfieth not.’ For naught, even so far 
as this life is concerned. Strive and strain as 
we will, there are always as many ahead of us 
as behind. It is sound policy, as well as re- 
ligion, to be content with such things as we 
have, and not fret ourselves because our neigh- 
bors have better.”’ 

“I don’t know about that,’’ said Mrs. Aiken, 
in manifest alarm. In imagination, she saw 
the frescoes and new furniture fleeing rapidly 


into the distance with the Clarence and pair. | 


“For one, I am too high-spirited to be dis- 
tanced by anybody that I can pass. The age 
is constantly advancing, and, if we do not move 
with it, we shall be trampled down and for- 
gotten. For our children’s sake, we must live 
and dress as the majority of our acquaintances 
do. And where is the harm? I don’t read 
anywhere in my Bible that it is wrong to make 
maney and to enjoy the good things it brings.’’ 

** Gf riches increase, set not your heart upon 


them,’’”’ quoted Mr. Aiken, with a sigh. ‘I | 
am afraid we do set our heart supon them, to | 


the exclusion of higher subjects and pursuits.”’ 
WOL. LXXXxIIIl.—9 


‘‘That text refers to misers,’’ answered the 
other, confidently. ‘I think it is wicked to 
love money for money’s sake, and to hoard it. 
But I did. hope you were more liberal in your 
views, Henry, than to imagine that, because 
one is a church-member, he must deny himself 
everything that makes life beautiful to others. 
That is downright Puritanism. And so far as 
a contented frame of mind tends to increase of 
spirituality, I am sure I can say my prayers 
more earnestly when I have all I want than 
when I am hankering after something some- 
body else has and I cannot get.”’ 

‘*Have you ever had all you wanted ?”’ asked 
the husband, quietly. 

“Not yet. But I have faith to believe the 
day of my compiete satisfaction will come. 
When our ship comes in, you know.”’ 

He did not seem to notice the playful ad- 
denda. 

“IT doubt it. But what were you about to say 
when | interrupted you awhile ago? You be- 
gan with, ‘I was thinking.’ ’’ 

“Oh !’’ with affected carelessness, ‘“I believe 
I was turning over in my mind the possibilities 
that the man from whom you bought our car- 
riage would allow something like its value for 
it in trade in case we wanted a larger one. I 
suppose he would, provided we do not use it 
too long first.’’ ’ 

Mr. Aiken said nothing, but his look told of 
the regret and disappointment he felt at this 
turn of the conversation, and his wife saw that 
she had made a blunder in speaking of her pro- 
ject just then. Like many other excellent wo~ 
men, she had a habit of watching for and 
maneeuvring to bring about favorable oppor- 
tunities for stating her wants and wishes. If 
the thought and energy expended upon these 
plans were devoted to mental and moral self- 
improvement, there would soon be no more 
dispute as to the intellectual equality of the 
sexes. 

I do not pretend, now, to discuss the ques- 
| tion on whose side lies most of the fault of 
| producing this unnatural state of things. There 
| must be cogent and universal reason for it, or 

the practice would not be general. I merely 
| observe, in passing, that the tactful sisterhood 
err greatly in the supposition that the partners 
of their bosoms do not, nine times out of ten, 
| detect their wiles, and, at least in five cases out 
| of the nine, despise the motive and the deed, 
| however quietly they may follow the tactician’s 
lead. Mr. Aiken was thoroughly and painfully 
aware of his Sophia’s strength (or weakness) 
in this respect ; had, long since, learned to espy 
a pitfall in caresses, a trap in every marked 
attention to his wishes, a masked battery in an 
unusually nice dinner; did not need that Dr. 
Watts, or any other low-spirited hymnist, should 
warn him to 
“Suspect some danger near 
| Where he possessed delight.” 
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He was more than willing—anxious for his 
family to have a full and reasonable share of 
comforts and luxuries. Allow me to make one 
more remark, apropos of this part of my every- 
day tale, for which, I trust, I shall not be 
branded as traitorous by my sex. I believe 
that most men—certainly all kind and reason- 
able husbands—are, in this respect, like Mr. 
Aiken. They desire that their wives and chil- 
dren should live in nice houses, dress well, and 
hold up their heads among their associates, 
without abasement and without envy. They 
appreciate, moreover, the social and commer- 
cial effect of a creditable appearance in the 
world. Where you find one who is a niggard 
in these things, you will meet fifty who are 
overpersuaded by affection or importunity into 
expenditures their reason tells them are need- 
less, and their pockets that they cannot afford. 
There should be but one mind between hus- 
band and wife with-regard to that ‘cannot 
afford.”” And yet, if the truth were known, 
upon no other point of common interest is there 
such frequent and violent variance of senti- 
ment. A woman, whose faith in her husband’s 
truthfulness and honest dealing seems entire 
and immovable where all other issues are in- 
volved, will disbelieve him fiatly when he, with 
evident reluctance, denies her a coveted luxury 
on the ground of inability to procure it honestly 
—that is, without crippling his resources, or 
defrauding others. The wife, who is usually 
reasonable and gentle of spirit, is deaf to argu- 
ment and pleading when the poor, badgered 
money-maker strives to represent how—his 
funds being tied up in real estate, in his stock 
in trade, or in other ways—he must sometimes 
be crippled for ready money; must, perforce, 
limit his family expenses to a stated, and not 
extravagant, sum. 

“‘ What business had he to tie it up when he 
might have known I would want it?’’ I once 
heard a lady urge, on being met by this plea. 
As if said “‘tying up” were in a stocking-foot, 
or leather wallet, and had been accomplished 
by her lord’s bodily digits. 

Mrs. Aiken had no intention of being exact- 
ing or unjust to her really liberal husband. 
But, seeing that he undervalued, according to 
her ideas, the things she esteemed most highly, 
she concluded that he was unwilling, not una- 
ble, to give them to her, and this belief, instead 
of tempering her desire, whetted it. Her love 
of dress, fine furniture, and the other appli- 
ances of wealth, had long since passed the 
bounds of moderation, and become a lust— 
greedy, gnawing, never still. ‘‘Show’’ was 
the goddess before whose shrine she burned a 
perpetual sacrifice. I know that the spread of 
this system of idolatry throughout our land 
has wrought for it toleration from those who, 
for themselves, have not as yet bowed the knee 
to Baal, while the severest censors of the mad 
race for precedence in the debasing service, 








only deprecate it as ‘‘folly.”” Whereas, it is 
as really a vice as drunkenness ; as certainly 
stultifies the intellect of the victim, and con- 
fuses her perceptions of right and wrong. 

With no thought that she had, that day, as 
truly committed sacrilege as did the licentious 
priests who, of old, offered strange fire in the 
holy censérs, Mrs. Aiken superintended the 
unrigging of her daughters after she reached 
home, substituting plainer suits for the elabo- 
rate ones they had worn to church. 

**T did not see another dress as handsome as 
ours in the whole church,” said Sophie, con- 
ceitedly. ‘‘And, I promise you, I used my 
eyes well while Doctor Elliot was reading that 
everlasting Communion service.” 

** Tt és tedious,’”’ assented the mother, “‘ and, 
of course, quite beyond the comprehension of 
achild. If I had remembered that it was the 
day for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
I would have left you at home.” 

“Tam glad you didn’t recollect it,’’ laughed 
Jeannie. ‘I always like to go to church—that 
is, when I have anything nice to wear. I 
should stay at home forever if I had but one 
Sunday dress, like Mattie Ormsby. She wore 
one dark merino every Sunday all winter, and 
a gray alpaca all the spring, and this makes 
four weeks she has worn that light poplin 
trimmed with blue. But I suppose she is 
poor,’”’ with a patronizing air, more offensive 
than her ridicule had been. 

“«Mr. Ormsby is very wealthy, I believe. Is 
he not, Sophia ?’’ said a lady who sat by the 
window, and had hitherto been a silent observer 
of the scene. 

It was Mrs. Aiken’s widowed sister, Mrs. 
Imbrie, who lived a mile or two out of town, 
and on this account often dined with the Aikens 
on the Sabbath. 

**So they say.” 

The mother’s reply sounded significant to the 
quick-witted Sophie. 

**Oh,”’ she said, pertly, ‘‘ stingy, I suppose.”’ 

‘** Not that, certainly,” rejoined Mrs. Imbrie, 
pleasantly. “He lives most comfortably, 
educates his children well, and grudges them 
nothing that could increase their real happi- 
ness. He is very liberal; gives largely to all 
benevolent objects; is very kind to the poor 
and destitute.”’ 

“*T call that giving alms to be seen of men,” 
replied the unquenched Sophie, and was sent 
from the room by her mother. 

‘What a tongue that child has!” she sighed. 
**T find it impossible to control it as I would. 
But she is young, and will learn discretion in 
time.’’ 

‘Perhaps so. Some people never do,’’ said 
Mrs. Imbrie, seriously. 

The sisters were alone; the one fidgeting 
from bed to bureau and wardrobe, picking up, 
folding, and laying away the scattered raticles 
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of clothing ; the other watching her with sor- 
rowful eyes. 

‘It is high time Jeannie had a room of her 
own,”’ ejaculated Mrs. Aiken, returning, after 
a short absence in the adjoining chamber. 
Their things are too much crowded. I gota 
wardrobe for her last winter, and, of course, 
she has her own bureau, but Sophie complains 
that’she cannot turn around. I must have one 
of those third-story chambers fitted up for one 
of the girls.”’ 

‘* Yet we occupied, up to the day of my mar- 
riage, a room not nearly so large, and were 
very comfortable and happy,” said her sister. 

“That was in the old times. People live 
very differently now. Children are brought 
up to expect other things, and will not be put 
off. It is not customary for two sisters now to 
room together, or for two boys. I was telling 
Henry last night that we must positively alter 
this house, or remove to a larger. Jeannie 
wants a chamber, Henry says he will not have 
Willie sleep in his, and we are really suffering 
for the want of a music-room. I cannot tell 
you how the girls’ practising is broken in upon 
by calls upon me. I shall not be satisfied until 
I get the piano out of the parlor. It is no 
place for an instrument, especially one so 
bulky as a piano. Sophie has determined to 
learn the harp so soon as she is old enough, 
and she has such a wonderful talent for music 
it would be a pity to deny her. Then, of 
course, the music-room becomes a necessity. 
You, who live so secluded, Winifred, can have 
little conception of the demands upon my time 
and thoughts ; how heavily the welfare of my 
children presses upon me. Iam so fearful lest 
they should not make a fair appearance in the 
world, should not dress as their companions 
do, be accomplished, brilliant, admired, that it 
is a constant draught upon mind and body to 
keep everything in train to accomplish this 
end.”’ 

“Yet you are often ready to ery: ‘I have 
spent my strength for naught.’’’ Mrs. Imbrie 
spoke with exceeding gentleness of affectiqn. 
‘*My dear sister, you cannot know what a 
source of solicitude you are to me; with what 
real sorrow I see you spending money for that 
which is not bread, and your labor for that 
which satisfieth not.”’ Mrs. Aiken changed 
countenance at the quotation thrice heard that 
day, but was silent. ‘‘ Believe me, my darling, 
this is not the life your Creator meant you to 
lead ; not the path in which you meant to walk 
with your children when you consecrated your- 
self to His service and said of them: ‘They 
shall be the Lord’s!’ Not be vowed to the 
god of this world! If I did not love you, it 
would not grieve me so sorely to see you swal- 
lowed up in the whirlpool of frivolous anxieties 
and needless toils ; devoted, body and soul—to 
what? Not to the sacred task of providing 
needful raiment and wholesome food and a 





sound education for your children, of relieving 
your generous husband of some part of his care 
and work. But binding upon yourself bur- 
dens, heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, 
because other women, who have not one tithe 
of your sense and native independence, crave 
nothing higher than this hollow, gaudy exist- 
ence. Do not be angry with me, dear. Ispeak 
because I cannot help it. I heard you ac- 
knowledge just now that, amid the pressure of 
other things, you had forgotten what service 
was to be held to-day. Itis for you, not for me, 
to decide whether the thoughts that crowded 
this out of your mind were a fitting preparation 
for that service.’’ 

‘*Faithful are the wounds of afriend.”’ True, 
but not one person in five million loves his 
friend the better while the smart lasts—if the 
affection between the two is not ended sum- 
marily by the frank reproof, let it be uttered 
never so tenderly. 

Mrs. Aiken bit her lip angrily. . She loved 
and respected her sister, but this was going a 
little too far. 

**You have lived out of the world so long, 
Winifred, as I said just now, that you do not 
appreciate the needs and obligations of one in 
my position. I must obey my conscience, you 
yours, and discussion of our peculiar views can 
result in no good. Will you walk down to 
dinner?” , 

Mrs. Imbrie had scarcely expected, however 
she may: have hoped, for a different result of 
her faithful speech. It is only in the good 
story books, where fidelity to nature is se- 
condary to poetic justice and the interests of 
morality, that a single or many verbal remon- 
strances prevail over the power of long habit, 
the lust of the eye, the cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches. 

Reader and friend, who have borne me com- 
pany to the last page of my sermonizing pa- 
tiently, as when, in former sketches, I have 
sought to entertain you, and tossed you a bit of 
a moral at the last, as we set on crackers and 
cheese after the dessert, I have written this 
homely, plotless story because I could not hold 
my peace; because it seemed to me that the 
very stones in our city streets must sometimes 
cry out against the shameless worldliness—I 
had almost written the debauchery—of vanity 
and ostentation which is the rule, not the ex- 
ception, among the women of this era. Mo- 
thefts forget that their children have souls in 
their eagerness to polish the outside of the 
goodly vessel; train them to grasp with baby 
fingers the painted baubles that have crumbled 
to choking dust so often in their own clutch. 
Wives, whose very caresses are like the bite of 
the vampire to persecuted husbands, madden 
their thirst for gain, instead of luring them te 
gentler and nobler aspirations. Women, called 
by their fellows refined and lovely, have, in- 
stead of homes, show-places, advertisements of 
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the master’s wealth or the wife’s extravagance. 
Homes! Heaven help their owners! The 
word is fast losing its meaning. And for what 
have we exchanged solid comfort, and sturdy 
independence, and the blessed privacy of the | 
penetralia, with whose pure joy the stranger 
could not intermeddle? For what are we 
wearing ourselves into premature old age, and 
robbing our offspring of their childhood? For 
what neglecting the cultivation of mind and 
heart, the purification of our sculs? For what 
forgetting Gop? 
mu ee 


ROSE LEAVES, NO. 3. 
BY JOHN S. REID. 


Lire has within itself a life, 

Whose birthday is the hour of death; 
A triple crown, a fadeless wreath, 

Awaits the conqueror in the strife. 

But o’er the stream, so cold and dark, 
Alone the immortal soul must go; 
Whether the tide is at its flow, 

Or the low neap has reached its mark. 


Time waits for none, though death is near— 
Ready he stands to act his part; 
His beat is heard within the heart, 
His shade seen in the pearly tear. 
Yet on the cheek the roses’ bloom 
May to the young long life inspire ; 
The boy may shadow forth the sire, 
Although the yew-tree shades his tomb. 


The heather blooms on Mora’s hill, 
The birk is green by Ardle’s stream, 
And sweet and soft the morning’s beam 
Crimsons the walls of * Ashentill;”’ 
And far up in the dewy sky, 
The lark trills forth his song of love; 
And from the fragrant, leafy grove, 
Float strains of richest melody. 


Yet there, on couch of softest down, 
Lie ringlets of the sunny gold 
Upon a breast so lone and cold, 
Whose brow now wears a starry crcwn; 
For she has crossed death’s silent tide, 
With the pale boatman, to that shore 
Where friends who meet shall part no more, 
Whom time nor death can e’er divide. 


The birds may sing in Mora’s grove, 
And birks and ‘broom perfume the vale ; 
But she, who lies so lone and pale, 

Can hear no more their songs of love ; 

Yet oft, when twilight shades the glen, 
And shadows lengthen on the wall, 
The scenes of youth I then recall, 

And dream I am a boy again. 


And then, on fancy’s aerial wings, 

The soul immortal soars afar, 

And peoples worlds in every star, 
Where life from death triumphant springs, 
Pure as the snowdrop on the lea, 

Sweet as the rosebud on the thorn, 

Bright as the star at dawn of morn— 
Rose leaves of immortality. 
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THERE is nothing more allied to the barbarous 
and savage character than sullenness, conceal- 





ment, and reserve.—Godwin. 





IN OPPOSITION. 


Some people seem to have been born at cross 
corners with life throughout, and to find dwell- 
ing in parallel lines with their kind the one 
thing impossible to be compassed. What charm 
there can be in this eternal divergence, those 
who are of a more accordant temper utterly 
fail to discover ; but it must be assumed that 
there is a peculiar flavor in it which renders it 
worth the pains taken to secure it, and that 
living at cross corners and flinging stones over 
the way is a more exciting kind of thing than 
running in parallel lines and nodding agree- 
ment across the interval. With people of this 
cross temper there is no chance of agreement. 
They do not want to agree, and they will not, 
come what may. Evenif you repeat their own 
statements, thinking, like a coward, to pro- 
pitiate them, and smooth them down into a 
happy frame of mind towards yourself, they 
will turn round on you, and either deny point 
blank that they ever made use of such expres- 
sions, ever gave utterance to such opiniens, or 
insist that you have misinterpreted them, and 
that they meant the grayest shade of sage 
green, while you have reproduced it as the 
deepest and most uncompromising emerald. 
Or they boldly eat their leek and recant alto- 
gether rather than agree, saying they have 
changed their mind since then, and now think 
so-and-so the best kind of thing ; though, if you 
have any perception at all, you must see that 
it is only from the love of opposition they 
speak, and that what mind they had formerly 
on the matter in hand has not changed in es- 
sentials, if they choose for their own cross- 
cornered purposes to give it a twist round in 
externals. 

There are two most annoying classes of con- 
versationalists : the one, the people who assent 
to all you say without further discussion or 
amplification ; the other, those who oppose you 
for no reason, by the mere inbred love of oppo- 
sition. With the first, you can strike no chord ; 
it is all monotony, all harping on a single 
string; with the last, you can make no har- 
mony; and both weary you, though the last 
irritate you most. No matter what it is you 
talk of, your friend who likes to oppose for the 
mere love of the trick takes you down on the 
spot, and plants a negative against your asser- 
tion. You expatiate on Rome, on the glorious 
treasures of art stored therein, on the grand 
associations with its past, ete. etc., and I dare 
say you are prosy and tiresome enough. ‘ No- 
thing equal to Florence or to Munich,” says 
your cross-cornered friend, with disdain ; ‘‘and 
as for associations, what associations can you 
have with a few tumble-down old ruins, which 
priests and brigands share between them ?”’ 

You shoot your little shaft of satire against 
the cloudy sky of your beloved metropolis, and 
the abominable climate generally, and you 
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and the sweet shelter of the Riviera. Your 
friend in opposition, who goes about done up 
in furs, and who is notorious for his abhorrence 
of a north-easter, is ‘‘not quite so sure of that, 
after all. The climate of Italy is very delight- 
ful, certainly, but too much sunshine induces 
sloth and makes lazzaroni; and we ought not 
to think only of our own pleasurable sensations 
—we ought to think of what is best for the 
country, what makes the finest race, and under 
what kind of heaven it is we find most energy, 
most brains, the biggest muscles, and the 
largest amount of material wealth. Why, 
there is no kind of question about it,’’ con- 
tinues your cross-cornered friend, warming 
with the subject, and spurred on by your ex- 
pressions of dissent ; ‘‘ our own climate, to be 
sure, is the most conducive to the well-being 
and happiness of the race,’’ and you are a 
Sybarite, if not a fool, for disallowing it. 
Another time, whena robust young sportsman, 
bitten with the love of ‘“‘hard gray weather,” 
is deseanting on the advantages to be derived 
from a fine, keen, bracing air, and the good we 
get by hatdening ourselves to bear it, the friend 
in natural opposition comes down on the broad- 
chested enthusiast like a sledge-hammer ; de- 
clares that we are born here for our sins, that 
no greater fallacy ever obtained currency 
among half-educated people—people who know 
nothing of the deeper secrets of physiology— 
than the doctrine of ‘“‘ hardening one’s self’’ up 
to our detestable weather, and that a climate 
which allows one to live and enjoy one’s life, 
and not to groan through one’s existence in 
perpetual shiver and suffering, is the only 
rational condition of atmosphere; but that all 
our fog, and rain, and rude north-easters are 
just so many nails which Nature knocks into 
aur coffins, so many instruments of torture for 
our punishment, and if we are what we are 
under such climatic disadvantages, whatshould 
we not have been under better conditions? 
With which he gives the fire a vigorous stir, 
and swears at the hardship of living in a place 
where anthracite takes the place of the sun. 
You might as well drop the subject, and let the 
tide of opposition flow on unchecked. You are 
not expected to reply, and you cannot con- 
vince; so the saving of your breath to cool 
your proverbial porridge is the wisest thing 
within your circle of possibilities at this mo- 
ment. This, indeed, is always the wisest thing 
you can do with oppositionists. Let them run 
down by their own weight; they will come to 
the bottom presently, and make an end of their 
tinkle. 

If these oppositionists are irritating because 
of the impossibility of making harmonies with 
them, so also they are depressing, and specially 
to the sympathetic young. For they not only 
contradict everything that is said within their 
hearing—which, of itself, casts down and ex- 
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thapsodise on the unclouded blue of Naples, | tinguishes the natural gayety of young crea- 
| tures, because giving them a sense of perpetual 


snubbing—but they also find so much that is 
bad in life there seems to be no room left for 
love or admiration for anything. And love 
and admiration, belief and enthusiasm, are the 
natural food of the young, without which they 
cannot live anyhow. But you never hear the 
cross-cornered speak well of any one—never 
with hearty praise or genuine unqualified ap- 
probation. They have covert sneers, if not 
more open fault-finding, for all the world 
within their ken, and they cannot go with any 
one’s line of action, either on important mat- 
ters or trivial ones. The people they love best 
they do not always or often recommend, and, 
whether it is the taking of a house or the marry- 
ing of a daughter, they are sure to find more to 
condemn than to admire. So far from echoing 
the famous formula, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,” 
they substitute a catch of their own, ‘‘ What- 
ever is, is wrong, and whatever anybody thinks 
is false ;” and they go about the world trying 
to prove their melancholy theory true. They 
ridicule every new fashion, though they adopt 
it with the rest until the day of its zenith has 
passed and a new order has appeared in its 
stead; and then they swear by it as the only 
right thing, and fling stones at its successor. 
They declare we are all going to the dogs, and 
that the dogs will have the worst of it when 
we get there, if they are in the presence of the 
hopeful, and those who believe in human pro- 


| gress and the gradual improvement of things; 


but they uphold the present age—shoddy, false 
hair, Grecian bend, and all—as the best the 
world has seen, if they find themselves con- 
fronted with those who shake their heads at 
the degradation of things in general, and they 
even go so far as to place Brown, Jones, and 

tobinson ona platform superior to that whereon 
Pilato, Aristotle, and Socrates lived. They will 
have none of your peace, peace, they say, 
where there is no peace—and they do not be- 
lieve in your gods, nor will they bend their 
knee to your priests. A public philanthropist 
is a humbug; a popular preacher is unsound ; 
this ecclesiastical movement is superstitious, 
that infidel; the best novel of the best author 
of the day has more faults than beauties ; the 
central character of the popular play is feebly 
acted, the subordinate parts are made too 
prominent, and if everything of scenery and 
plot had been changed and introverted, it 
would perhaps have been a deserved success, 
or, at least, have had a better chance of being 
so. If art erities, they are of those who go to 
a painter’s studio a day or so before sending in 
to the academy, and they say to him, ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, your picture will be admirable if 
you will repaint this head, throw that figure 
several feet back, alter the keynote of the 
whole, make that dress red instead of blue, 
paint out your background, and put in an olive 
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tree instead of a bough of apple blossoms’’—in 
fact, repaint in a couple of days a picture which 
has taken so many months. Els¢ they can do 
nothing for you by way of encouragement. 
They see no beauty in it as it stands; and, as 
you cannot follow their advice, if even you 
would—and probably you would not—they go 
about among your friends elaborately pointing 
out all the defects of your work, as they make 
them, and lamenting your obstinacy which 
would not take timely counsel to save your 
reputation from a failure. 

If there were any real principle in these peo- 
ple, we should respect them. We might not 
like their tempers if they were surly or can- 
tankerous in their manner of differing from 
their neighbors, but we should understand 
their sincerity, and so far admire their adherence 
to their convictions ; but when we know that 
they are mere weathercocks, blown about by 
every wind in the contrary direction—when 
we know that the one guiding principle of their 
life, and the only one to which they stick, is to 
oppose—that disagreement is as the very breath 
of their bodies, the very light of their eyes— 
and that Heaven itself would be intolerable to 
them if they might not find fault with its ar- 
rangements and contradict its decrees—then 
we can have no kind of respect for their opin- 
ions or love'for themselves, and at the best can 
only look upon them as diseased in mind and 
ill-constructed in body, and so perhaps come to 
a kind of tolerant compassion for that which 
we can neither accept nor admire. Indeed, 
disagreeable and aggressive as is the person 
born into a natural temper of opposition, he is 
thereby afflicted with one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that can befalla man. To be always 
at cross corners with everything, never to know 
the fellowship of likemindedness, never to feel 
the soothing of agreement, the help of mental 
comradeship, nor to understand the beauty 
that lies in harmony, must be a condition of 
things, in its painful angularity and mournful 
privation, demanding all our pity, if we think, 
of it rightly and with more charity than self- 
consideration. And were we less impatient 
than we are, and better able to look below the 
rugged surface of an ugly fault into the sor- 
rowful depths whence it has its rise and where 
it has struck its roots, we should have the ten- 
derness of infinite toleration, even for the op- 
positionist among other sinners, and, for all 
his aggressive and annoying temper, hold him 
more pitiable than hateful, and more his own 
enemy than his neighbor’s. 
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OvR sight is the most perfect and most de- 
lightful of all our senses ; it fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its 
objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
the longest in action without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments.—Spectator. 





THE DEFENCE. 
(See Steel Plate.) 





BY A. 8. 





OnE of the loveliest spots in the State of 
Virginia is situated in a corner of F 
County, remote some ten miles from any rail- 
way station, and bearing traces of aristocratic 
seclusion in its buildings, its orchards, and the 
general management of the large estate. The 
house, a large square mansion, of solid stone, 
is built in the style of English residences in 
the seventeenth century, somewhat modernized 
by additions made in later generations, but 
still of a sufficiently marked antiquity to at- 
tract attention in this country of new houses. 
The estate is very large, and fifteen years ago 
the pretty little cabins for the slaves, the air of 
wealth and cultivation visible everywhere, the 
superb proportions of the mansion, with its 
wide halls, deep windows, and noble front, 
made Ellis Wharton’s home one of the most 
beautiful of all the beautiful homes in Vit- 
ginia. 

Fifteen years ago I was a school-girl, and at 
the seminary where I was educated, Rosa 
Wharton was also a pupil. She was, like my- 
self, a shy, retiring girl, called proud and ex- 
clusive by the other scholars, but at heart 
humble, studious, and half afraid of the noisy 
rompings of the others. We were put in the 
same room, and soon we became intimate, 
truly loving friends, studying earnestly, and 
joining but seldom in the frolics of our school- 
mates. 

tich and petted, a motherless child from 
infancy, Rosa Wharton was a close student 
from intense love of knowledge, whilst I was 
as devoted to my books from the fact that my 
future bread depended upon my own exertions, 
and I had not many years in which to fit my- 
self for the arduous life of a teacher. 

We had been two years together, sharing 
one room and every study and pleasure, when 
Rosa invited me to visit her during the ap- 
proaching holidays. 

**Tt will not be very gay at home,’’ she said 
to me, ‘for Aunt Edith is an invalid, and papa 
sees but little company; but we have a fine 
library, an Erard grand piano, plenty of horses, 
a little pony carriage, all my own; and you 
will have a warm welcome from all. Do 
come !” 

My holidays had been passed in the company 
of a grim old aunt, my sole living relative, who 
varied her grumbling over my appetite by re- 
minding me what an expense my schooling 
was to her, and how much I owed her fora 
grudging care of me since I became an orphan 
at ten years of age. Sure of her permission, 
and relief to get rid of me without paying my 
board at school, I gladly accepted Rosa’s invi- 
tation. 
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Shall I ever forget the day, the drive, the 
home, the welcome? We left Washington, 
after riding all night in the cars, and, crossing 
the Potomac, reached the station, where we 
left the cars, at about seven in the morning, of 
a delicious June day. Waiting at the station 
was an open barouche, with a pair of coal- 
black horses, and a negro driver almost as 
black, who was grinning with delight to wel- 
come ‘‘ Miss Rosa.’’ 

Lounging on luxurious cushions, discussing 
a cold luncheon provided by ‘“‘ Aunt Edith’s”’ 
thoughtful care, drinking in long draughts of 
the fresh morning air, what cared we for Vir- 
ginia roads, that we were jolted and jogged 
over, now in a “‘run,’’ with water to the hub 
af the wheels, now on 2@ hill that brought the 
horses over our heads, now in a gully that 
looked wicked enough to swallow us up alive. 
Was not the sky blue, the air soft, the mock- 
ing-birds just finishing their morning hymns 
before retiring to unknown parts till sunset ? 
Did not the wild flowers n.d at us from the 
meadows, the clover fill the air with fragrance, 
and twice were we not feasted with wild straw- 
berries we picked ourselves from the fields 
skirting the roads? If ever there was a little 
bit of heaven granted on earth, it was granted 
in that ten-mile ride to the little school-girl 
who had never before put her foot on ground 
outside of Massachusetts. 

We were welcomed at §he house by a stately 
ald gentleman, and a lady some few years 
younger, whose lovely, refined face, gentle 
manner, and sweet voice, won my heart in less 
than an hour. 

For three days it was delight enough merely 
to live in this paradise. Rosa was the darling 
of every servant on the plantation, from the 
dignified housekeeper, Aunt Martha, to the 
round little picaninnies who rolled about like 
black kittens everywhere. We wandered all 
aver the estate, we fed chickens, we gathered 
berries, we rode, we drove, we walked, till, on 
the third day, there came a heavy rain-storm, 
a steady, determined down pour that would 
last all day, we were quite weatherwise enough 
to decide. So, after breakfast, we looked about 
for indoor amusement, practised an hour on 
some neglected duets, strolled into the library, 
and wandering aimlessly about, found ourselves 
in a long, narrow room, lighted by a glass roof, 
and hung with pictures. I know but little of 
paintings, but Ellis Wharton's gallery, I have 
been assured, is one of the finest private collec- 
tions in the country. We wandered about, 
Rosa explaining the various pictures, till she 
eame to one where Rosa stopped short. 

“Took at this,’’ she said, ‘the first of our 
family who ever came to America.”’ 

It was the portrait of a lady, the very face of 
Edith Wharton, young, and undimmed by suf- 
fering. The perfect oval was the same in both 
faces, the soft, brown eyes, the delicate com- 





plexion, and ‘the profusion of nut-brown hair. 
But the iady in the portrait wore the quaint 
dress of the seventeenth century, and not more 
than eighteen summers had visited her fair 
face. 

‘Your Aunt Edith’s image !”’ I said. 

‘*Tell her so,’’ said Rosa. ‘‘ Nothing pleases 
her better than to have strangers see her re- 
semblance to her ancestress and namesake, 
Lady Edith Wharton. If you like to hear 
stories of heroic women, we will coax Aunt 
Edith to tell us one this rainy day. Come.”’ 

It needed but little coaxing. Aunt Edith 
was proud of her descent from the lovely lady, 
and willingly told us the tale I am about to 
repeat. I would you could hear it, as I did, 
from the sweetest of voices, told with all the 
pride of relationship to the fair heroine. The 
rain beating outside made a musical accom- 
paniment in falling on the glass panes, and we 
were luxuriously lounging in a cool, pleasant 
room, with no cares to take our interest from 
the narrative, no sounds of a rude world to 
interrupt us. And this was the tale we 
heard :— 

“In that dark time, when England was 
groaning under the horrors of civil war, when 
Charles the First was vainiy trying to defend 
his throne from the usurper’s grasp, when 
Cavaliers and Roundheads struggled for su- 
premacy in Great Britain, there lived in the 
proud castle of Wharton, the old baron of that 
name, his only child Edith, and the usual re- 
tainers of a nobleman of his high rank. It 
would be too long a story to tell the life in the 
castle during the progress of those great politi- 
eal events which led to the great civil war. 
Never fretted a man bound down by iron 
chains, or locked fast in a dungeon, as the 
baron fretted over the fetters Time had placed 
upon his aged limbs. He had been an old man 
when Edith was born, having buried his first 
wife and five noble boys before he married the 
young Edith Gascoine, a French lady, who 
died when her daughter was born. The young 
girl had been carefully educated, and at the 
age of eighteen was betrothed to her second 
cousin Wilfred, Viscount of Wharton, and the 
heir to the baron’s title and the estate. 

“Tt was a match dictated by love as well as 
family convenience, and it was nosmall grief to 
the young girls when, at the first war cry, the 
viscount placed himself under King Charles’ 
standard, with a troop of horsemen comprising 
every available retainer in his uncle’s house- 
hold. 

‘‘Tt was hard to live in the old castle with no 
companion but her aged father, and hear from 
afar the stories of the king’s reverses ; to pray 
nightly for a life that might already be sacri- 
ficed in the cause of loyalty ; to wake only to 
dread news of still greater misfortune ; but in 
those dreary days, the loyalty that warmed the 
blood of generations of ancestors, never was 
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keener, never more devoted, never more will- 
ing to sacrifice all for king and country, than 
it was in the heart of Edith, Lady Wharton. 
Not the old man’s regret for the five boys in 
their graves was keener than was hers that she 
had not been a son, to draw a sword for King 
Charles. 

““ You can imagine better than I can describe 
the horror that fell upon the household when 
there came the news that the king had been 
captured, mocked by a trial, and executed. It 
proved too heavy a blow for the old baron, and 
he drooped for a few days and died. 

“«* Edith,’ he said to his child, when the death 
dews were already on his face, ‘you are only a 
weak girl, but you are true and loyal. Wilfred 
may return to you, or he may already be cold 
in death. Swear to me that you will burn 
your home to the ground before you will sur- 
render it to these minions of Oliver Cromwell's. 
Swear to me that you will plunge a dagger 
into your own heart before you promise alle- 
giance to any king but Charles the Second, 
who will come to his own.’ And, kneeling by 
the death-bed, his child took an oath never to 
swerve from her loyalty to the son of the mur- 
dered king. 

“The few old men left in the castle laid the 
baron in the family tomb, and Lady Edith was 
left to bear alone the sickening suspense of life, 
where every hour might bring news of horror, 
death, and disaster. 

“The fact that the castle stood in a rather re- 
mote part of England was probably the reason 
why years of tranquillity followed Baron Whar- 
ton’s death. Thenext baron still followed the 
fortunes of the royal party, and, from time to 
time, often at intervals of many months, Lady 
Edith heard of the fortunes of her betrothed. 

“It was astrange life fora young and beauti- 
ful woman. Her only feminine companions 
were Ursula, her.old nurse, and Dorothy, her 
confidential servant, a woman filling the posi- 
tion of a modern lady’s maid. Some old re- 
tainers still kept up a feeble imitation of the 
former stately grandeur of the baron’s castle, 
but it was a dreary, sad existence, made doubly 
hard to endure by the uncertainty of the future. 
It was certain that, if the royal party was de- 
feated, the possessions of so staunch a royalist 
as the late Baron of Wharton would not be per- 
mitted to pass into the keeping of his nephew 
and daughter, and Lady Edith felt her heart 
sink, as she heard of ladies in the same posi- 
tion as herself being forced into the care of 
Roundhead families, to learn the new code of 
morality and politics. To keep her inheritance, 
she knew well would soon be impossible, un- 
less King Charles the Second won some of the 
momentous battles threatening. 

“Tt was a lovely day in early fall. Septem- 
ber had set in, and the castle was preparing 
somewhat early for the cooler weather, when 
Lady Edith sat at her embroidery frame, sadly 
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thinking of the future, praying silently for her 
betrothed, and sometimes wiping from her eyes 
the tears gathered there by memory and anxiety. 
Suddenly a commotion was heard in the wide 
entrance hall, a confused sound of voices and 
footsteps. It was a time when every unusual 
sound was fraught with terror, and Lady Edith 
and Dorothy dropped their needles, and listened 
with bated breath and fast-beating hearts 
They were not long in suspense. Suddenly, 
as if he had sprung from the ground, Wilfred; 
Baron of Wharton, stood before his cousin. 

*** Fair cousin,’ ’’ he said, ‘there is but short 
time for parley. The royal cause seems hope 
less. We have had a severe battle at Worces- 
ter, and have been utterly routed by these 

toundhead rascals. Our loss in prisoners fs 
enormous, and I shudder at the slain. But I 
and three of my uncle’s old retainers have es 
caped so far to give you warning that our 
enemies are upon the road to summon this 
castle to surrender. You must fly from here. 
We will defend the castle as long as we have 
life. You must take the subterranean passage 
through the woods, and try to get to our Uncle 
Oliver, of Isleton.’ 

“*T! Tseek refuge with that man! I fly to 
a traitor, who deserted his king in his hour of 
tribulation! You mistake me, Cousin Wik 
fred.’ 

***But it is the only refuge for you.’ 

«Phen I remain @ere. I will not -hinder 
your defence of the castle, and, if we are over- 
powered, we will fly together. But, cousin, 
listen. Upon his death-bed, my father required 
of mean oath to destroy the castle sooner than 
allow it to fall into the hands of our enemies, 
and, from the hour that I beeame mistress 
here, my preparations have been made to burn 
it at an hour's notice. Combustible material 
is piled in every room and corner of the halls, 
and I will apply the torch with my own hand 
before the home of a long line of noble am 
cestors shall fall into the hands of one of Crom- 
well’s minions. But, Wilfred, a word with you.’ 
Dorothy discreetly withdrew to the other end 
of the long room. 

“*T can but admire your spirit,’ said Wilfred, 
looking with loving admiration at her erect 
figure and flashing eyes. ‘Yet I dread to have 
you here while we hold the castle. Listen, 
cousin. King Charles is two hours’ ride in ad- 
vance of us. Do you understand now why we 
must detain his pursuers here ?’ 

“*Yes. Oh, let me help you! But, cousin, 
I had a few words for your private ear. You 
remember the great beech-tree, where we made 
a seat years ago, before you left home ?’ 

‘¢*T remember.’ . 

““*Under the tree, on the same side as tlre 
seat, are hidden the plate, gold, jewels, and 
family papers. My father and Roger, his 
faithful servant, who died a year ago, placed 
them there, that, if we left or destroyed the 
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castle, they might, perhaps, be reclaimed in a 
happier future.’ 

“*Can you not escape by the subterranean 
passage, Edith? I cannot bear the thought of 
your danger. Hark!’ 

“Hurrying feet were approaching. Three 
men, in the dress of the royal troops, rushed 
into the room. 

«The Roundheads are here! We have 
raised the drawbridge, and they summon the 
castle to surrender. They think King Charles 
is here.’ 

“<Ah! cried Edith, ‘this is brave news. 
Return to the moat, and tell them we will 
never surrender our king or our castle.’ 

“*The men hurried away. 

“«¢*Tf they think the king is here, they will 
not pursue him till they find out their mistake. 
And now come to the hall, cousin, and see 
what poor preparations I have made for this 
hour. Dorothy, Ursula, and I ean load, while 
you and your men fire upon these insolents.’ 

“Tt was time, indeed, to hasten. Already 
the attacking party were drawn up on the 
further side of the castle moat, preparing for 
the attack. Bravely the loyal little party de- 
fended their home, every minute being time 
gained for the royal fugitive they were willing 
to peril their lives to defend. Hours passed ; 
the women loading rapidly, and passing the 
firearms to the brave little party at the win- 
dows, who fired with fatal precision. It wasa 
hopeless struggle. Two of the three men feil 
dead, Wilfred was wounded in the arm, poor 
Ursula was struck through the heart, when the 
last man at the window cried out that the 
Roundheads were in possession of the court, 
for three men had crossed the moat, and were 
lowering the bridge. 

“Then,”’ said Edith Wharton, proudly— 
“then did Lady Edith, my ancestress, prove 
her courage and loyalty. Hastily gathering a 
few effects together, the cousins sent_Dorothy 
and the one surviving soldier to lead the flight 
through the subterranean passage, and them- 
selves fired the castle in every room and hall, 
previous to seeking their own safety in flight. 

“It would take me days to tell you of the 
adventures that followed before the fugitives 
gained the coast, and were able to secure a 
passage in a French schooner. From France 
they came to Virginia, a feeble colony in those 
days, but a refuge for many of the unhappy 
fugitives of those terrible times. 

“It was not until long years after the sepa- 
ration that Wilfred of Wharton revisited his 
home, and was reinstated in his titles and pro- 
perty. Many offers were made to induce him 
to remain in England, but his heart clung to 
the land of his adoption, where his fair wife 
and three noble children waited his return. So 
he came here again, a man of wealth, and able 
to make a home such as he longed for for 
Edith, even in the wilderness the country was 
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then. So my ancestors came here, and have 
lived through many generations. Many of our 
possessions were dug from the roots of the 
beech-tree in the days of Charles the Second 
of England, but we have no treasure we value 
more than the portrait of Lady Edith, hidden 
there by her father’s loving hand, and so saved 
from the destruction which fell upon the castle.” 
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DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 





“Wuy dost thou sigh, O heart of mine! 

For the lost dreams of Youth? 

The waking visions of thy life 
Are fraught with love and truth. 

Thy childhood’s days were ne’er so bright 
As those of later years; 

Then why this mourning for lost hopes, 
Why these despondent tears?” 


“Because my life, though brighter now, 
Though peaceful, clear, and fair, 
Can never take the rosy hue 
Which childhood’s dreams did wear.” 
“Why dost thou mourn, unthankful heart, 
For the lost loves of Youth, 
When those around thee now are tried— 
All tenderness and truth? 
Thy childhood’s loves were false to thee, 
Unworthy of thy care; 
Those days are past—oh, mourn them not, 
For now thy life is fair.” 
*T know the friends who love me now 
Are tried, and true to me; 
But childhood’s, in their falseness, seemed 
More true than these can be.” 
“ Heart, cease these idle, vain regrets, 
Youth is the time for dreams; 
But now, above thy head, shine forth 
The noonday’s sunlight beams. 
Work faithfully, for perfect bliss 
Is ne’er to mortals given; 
And Age’s visions shall be bright, 
For thou shalt dream of Heaven.” 


———_—____ oe 
SONG OF THE SURGE. 


BY ESPY. 





On the shores of Time we wander, 
Picking pebbles as we ge, 
Pebbles cast up by the waters, 
Tn their ever-surging flow. 
Finding here one bright with pleasure, 
There one dark with sorrow’s shade ; 
Grief and gladness, mingled ever, 
On the soul together laid. 


List to what the surges murmur: 
Every pebble is your own; 

Seek not only those of pleasures— 
Earth is not for joy alone. 


Learn the lesson of Contentment: 
Light and shadow both are blest ; 
Take whatever lies before you— 
All are given for the best. 
While along Time’s shores ye wander, 
Gathering pebbles as ye stray, 
Learn to act, and aye remember 
What the murmuring surges say. 
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CARL HURXTHALL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ MALBROOK”’ AND “‘ HONOR 
BRIGHT.” 








“Wen I marry, it shall be for love,” and 
Bina Hurxthall looked into the cold, proud 
face of her friend; her own cheeks burning, 
and her lips quivering with excitement. 

‘Bina, love is an abstract quality, a thing 
utterly intangible. When too late, you will 
find you have grasped an iilusive shadow. 
Poor little thing! I cannot bear to think of 
your blue eyes, full of despair, searching your 
empty clasp for what never had been there.’’ 
Huldah Gaskel laid her work in her lap to look 
into the earnest, almost childlike, face of the 
young girl beside her. 

‘‘Huldah, what has made you so unbeliev- 
ing? You used to trust almost every one. 
Now you do not seem to have any faith in any- 
thing or anybody. It almost frightens me.’ 

**Full many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant.” 

Bina Hurxthall never suspected that she had 
hurled a shaft into a wound, still torn and 
bleeding; never noticed that the hands that 
resumed their work did so with a sort of fierce 
‘energy ; never saw the white line that traced 
itself about the proud lips; so followed the 
remark by still another, in an eager tone of 
curious questioning :— 

**THuldah, if you do not believe in Jove, what 
do you believe in? What else should hold a 
man and a woman together through all their 
lives?’’ 

The white line broke, to give place to a little 
laugh, that would have been heartless if it had 
not held a ring of pain. 

“What dol believe in? Oh! an intellectual 
friendship, or something of that sort.”’ 

The young girl looked more troubled and 
perplexed than ever. 

“ Huldah, do you mean to say that you would 
marry a man for the amount of brains he pos- 
sessed, irrespective of his heart?’’ Her tone 
was really distressed. It called forth a laugh 
that was natural and musical with merriment. 

“‘ Certainly, little unsophisticated. Head and 
pockets are the essential requirements.” 

At that, a pair of impulsive arms were thrown 
around her neck in true girlish fashion. 

“Now you are your dear old self again, and 
have only been up to the old tricks you used to 
serve me at school. You shall not tease me so 
soon again.’’ 

At that moment a servant said, at the door: 
‘*Miss Bina, Professor Loring is in the draw- 
ing-room.”’ 

With sundry cautions ‘‘to amuse herself, and 
not grow homesick, while she was gone,’’ the 
young girl answered the summons, and a few 
moments after the tones of the piano rang 
through the house. When she had gone, Hul- 


dah Gaskel dropped her work idly in her lap, 
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and looked drearily out at the window. The 
day was sunless, having such a sky as Ruskm 
has described as ‘‘a kind of hesitation in the 
clouds whether it is to be fair or foul weather, 
they having neither the joyfulness of rest or 
the majesty of storm.’’ 

The face in the window was quite in sympa- 
thy with this unhappy, negative state of nature. 
There was no rest in it, neither the grandeur 
of utter grief, but a sort of uneasiness and dis 
gust of life. One word of this woman. There 
had come into Huldah Gaskel’s life that which 
has brought a blight to many a woman. The 
old, old story. We have it with a thousand 
different narratives, yet still the same. The 
**tender-eyed”’ Leah ; the insulted Vashti; the 
wronged, slighted Octavia; and, in more mo 
dern times, the nqble, womanly Empress Jose- 
We sum it up in the pertinent phrase, 
‘disappointed in love.’’ 

An orphan, with no one to guide the uncon- 
trolled impulses of her strong nature, she had 
immediately on leaving school lavished an um 
reasonable, idolatrous love on an ideal, and 
found him a mortal. He was as handsome as 
the Greeks’ Apollo, as graceful as their Adonis, 
but as false and fickle as their Cupid. He had 
a certain brilliancy easily mistaken for inteh 
lect, but even the shallowest stream will catch 
the scintillations of the sunlight. The small 
but sufficient fortune left her by her father; as 
well as her beautiful face and noble bearing, 


| had been the attraction. So, when an heiress 


of reputed wealth joined their circle of society, 
his ardent flame of love suddenly paled into a 
dim blue taper. The shock had stunned her 
She had set up on pedestal so high as to quite 
shut out all view of the Deity this idol, and, 
making it a god, had bowed her knee. Sud 
denly it lay shattered at her feet—a paltry, 
glittering, hollow thing, that made her shiver 
in its infinite deceit. Then, instead of bowing 
in penitence and humble remorse before the 
God she had insulted, by having made another 
god before Him, she had turned away, a cold, 
skeptical, unbelieving woman, only acknow- 
ledging that there was any God at all, because 
to deny His existence was incompatible with 
reason. 

All this had happened but a few short months 
ago. Bina Hurxthall and she had been school 
friends. They had never met since they had 
left school, two years before. Now, when she 
had received an urgent invitation to spend the 
winter with her, she had accepted it gladly, on 
condition that Bina should return with her to 
her guardian’s home, and spend the following 
summer with her. We find her the day after 
her arrival, as yet a stranger to all, save her 
friend. So much by way of exegetical prelude 
to our story. 

All the morning, whilst these two friends 
had been taking up the lost links in their chain 


| of friendship, in Mrs. Hurxthall’s pleasant li- 
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brary, there had been a third and unnoticed 
presence. The room was large. His chair 
was wheeled quite into a distant bay-window. 
He had sat with one hand shading his eyes, the 
other guiding a pencil over the paper on his 
knee; sometimes rapidly, as if the thoughts 
crowded for utterance, sometimes slowly, the 
pencil almost idling. After awhile it grew 
quite still, and the face was so restful and 
peaceful that, together with the closed eyes, 
you might have thought the man sleeping, had 
it not been for the lines of thought about his 
mouth. A short time after the distant music 
floated in through the open door, he arose and 
crossed the room, with the uncertain, hesitating 
step characteristic of the blind. The girl in 
the window turned her face suddenly into the 
room, with a little shiver, half of nervous 
dread, half of awe, impressed with the sense of 
mystery and distance that always envelops 
the blind. In the old school days, Bina had 
talked for hours of her blind brother, expatiat- 
ing with girlish enthusiasm on his wonderful 
talents and almost holy nature. Even in those 
happy, light-hearted times, Huldah had listened 
with awe. Now, with nervous system sorely 





racked, as he drew near, she shrank farther | 
} 
| the presence of this silent, astute observer, 


into the window, with a quiver of fear, as if in 


the presence of some visitant from another | 


world. 
‘‘over-soul,”’ from its far outpost, had caught 


With wonderful instinct, as if the | 


He laughed, a little,.low, merry laugh, that 
she unquestioningly joined, though conscious 
it was at herself. 

‘“‘Why do youask? You do not care if it has 
five or fifty. Be honest and admit it.”’ 

“No, I do not,” quite frankly, looking at 
him with wondering interest. 

‘‘Miss Gaskel, what are your ideas of con- 
ventionalities ?’’ resting his head upon his hand 
to await her answer. 

He was a new phase of character. He puz- 
zled her. His conversation and manner were 
in direct contradiction one to the other. The 
one was abrupt and original, the other full of 
most quiet grace, yet they harmonized. Tle 
question utterly precluded any idea of an an- 
swer. She could as easily have told him what 
she thought of himself. He waited a moment, 
then said, quizzically :— 

‘Are you and I to labor through a month of 
polite-isms, or will you frankly say now: ‘J 
know you?’”’ 

‘‘But I don’t,”’ she said, very honestly, with 
an uneasy conviction that by some strange 
agency he already knew her better than she 
did herself, and trying, with a sense of bewih 
derment, to remember what all she had said mm 


whom she had regarded as utterly removed 
from the immediate incidents of everyday life. 


| Again he seemed to read her thought, and, 


the signal, he paused an instant, a little quiver | 


of pain disturbing the restful lips ; then, with 
scarcely the slightest palpable evidence of the 
inward struggle, he advanced and took the 
chair beside her. 

She saw, with mute amaze and increased 
awe, that, with almost supernatural acuteness, 
he had discovered her unexpressed sensation, 
and for a moment was seized with a wild, ner- 


vous impulse to leave the room, but the latent | 


nobleness of her womanhood deterred her. 
She sat quite mute. For a moment he was 
silent, leaning back in the chair Bina had but 
a few moments before vacated. She had scarcely 
heard him speak since her arrival; now he ad- 
dressed her :— 

“Did Bina show you anything of our city 
this morning?” 

His voice was low and musical, and there was 
such an undefined charm in the restful quiet of 
his face, she never thought toanswer. Again, 
with that wonderful instinct, that we might 
term compensation, he seemed to define the 
cause of her silence. A smile, half of pleasure, 
half of amusement, flitted across his face. It 
recalled her. With a hesitation quite new to 
her proud nature, she said :— 

‘Your pardon! Yes, Bina showed me your 
city.”’ 

‘‘What do you think of it ?”” A shadow of the 
smile still lurking, just enough to perturb her. 

“Tt is very pretty. How many inhabitants 
has it?’’ There was evident effort in the reply. 





with something in his voice that made her cor- 
scious that he enjoyed her perplexity, said :— 
“Yes, I know you quite well already.” 
We all plume ourselves on our individuality, 
and proudly think we have locked the door of 


| the inner penetralia, where dwell our secret 


thoughts and purposes, thinking the keenest 
penetration cannot discover them. No one 
likes to feel that he ‘‘is an open epistle, known 
and read of all men.’’ Intuitively, this woman 
felt that this man had made no vain or idle 
boast. It piqued her; with woman’s tact sire 
sought to hide her secret admission, saying, 
sarcastically :— 

‘*T must be as clear as crystal. You met me 
for the first time yesterday. My life must 
have been a failure, indeed, if a character 
twenty-two years in forming is so weak and 
shallow as to be comprehended in so short a 
time.’’ 

‘Yet, Miss Gaskel, a book, which the author 
has brought the greatest power of intellect and 
heart to bear upon for years, can be read ina 
few hours,”’ in his quiet, asserting tone. 

“IT question your mighty presumptive 
power,” she said, with a touch of haughtiness 
in her voice. Again that flitting smile. 

‘Your tone is a direct refutation of your 
words. Shall I prove the power I vaunt?”’ 

She had never talked to him before, yet here 
he was, a perfect stranger, boldly sweeping 
aside the conventionalities contingent to ac- 
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quaintance forming, quietly asserting that he | with all her vaunted power of mind, she had 


knew her, and asking permission to prove it. 
Was it any wonder she was puzzled? In 
answer to his question she bowed her head, 
forgetting he was blind, until she saw him 
awaiting her answer. Then said, quite sim- 
ply :— 

“If you please.” 

Instantly his lips grew grave. He said, as if 
talking of quite another person :— 

‘*Tluldah Gaskel is a woman of a slightly 
different calibre from the generality of her sex. 
She is a unit. In some things she far excels, 
in others does not nearly equal, many a weaker 


woman. As is usually the case with strong | 


natures, her faults and virtues alike project 
too boldly for perfect symmetry of character. 
She is proud and haughty, and often feels con- 
tempt where she should experience only pity. 
There is no littleness in her nature. Her errors 
are always large; her intellect is clear, vigor- 
ous, and comprehensive ; she worships ménd. 
To her the Creator is an intelligent more than 
a loving Being. I know not whether in pro- 
fession,she is orthodox or not, but in her secret 
heart she acknowledges the oneness rather 
than the Trinity of the Deity. The infinite, 
loving, pitying Christ, the gentle Holy Spirit, 
are lost before the creative mind of God Al- 
mighty. Her mind is naturally skeptical and 
unbelieving, and Ishould judge that experience 
has aided nature. She looks with cynicism on 
the purest passion of the heart—love. Yet in 
her being there is an infinite craving that this 
alone can satisfy. When her heart balances 
her head, her womanhood will be complete. 
There is no rest in her nature; reason and im- 
pulse hold constant warfare. With Emerson 
she says, proudly: ‘Nothing can bring you 
peace but yourself ;’ and, looking where peace 
is not, fails in the finding.” 

As he had talked, her cheeks had alternately 
flushed and paled, her eyes dimmed and burned. 
Now she interrupted him with an eager ques- 
tion, that all-unwittingly admitted the whole 
truth of what he had said :— 

“Where, then, is that peace to be found? 
Notin my fellow-beings, surely! I have looked 
in vain.’ 

“No; let me quote Emerson again: ‘It is 
only the finite that has wrought and suffered ; 
the infinite lies stretched in smiling repose.’ ”’ 

** And that infinite ?”’ earnestly. 

“Is not what you have comprehended. You 
have endowed Deity with a single attribute 
—mind; whereas religion, both natural and 
revealed, asserts incontrovertibly that ‘God is 
love.’ ”’ 

“Well, and if I should admit it, how would 
that bring peace?’’ her voice full of unbelief. 

“To believe, you must first comprehend ; and 
to comprehend love, #8 peace and rest.’’ 

He had fought her with her own weapons. 
She had doubted the existence of a thing which, 


| 





failed to understand, and this man, a perfect 
stranger, had boldly told her so. She was 
silent, looking full into his face with intense 
curiosity. It was an interesting face, of pure 
intellectual type, with just enough of the Ger- 
man characteristic to mark his descent. Some- 
where she had seen a face that resembled this. 
She was puzzled. A sudden smile about his 
lips advised her that he was conscious of her 
gaze. This wonderful intuition, this keen, 
sensitive perception, startled her. It seemed 
supernatural. 

“You never knew what I looked like until 
this moment, did you?” he said, in an amused 
tone. He put the question in such an unex- 
pected, natural way, that she answered very 
frankly :— 

ify No.”’ 

** And why?” 

She could not tell him that it was because 
she had never thought of him before, save as 
an inhabitant of some mysterious spiritual 
world, living quite in the solitude of the im 
penetrable darkness that surrounded him. H® 
was waiting her answer. This woman was 
haughty and self-possessed, yet this man, ina 
single conversation, which had occupied but a 
few moments, had disconcerted her half a 
dozen times. She grew restless with embar- 
rassment, and drew a quick breath of relief 
when at that moment Mrs. Hurxthall entered 
the room, and came into the window where 
they sat. She was a little woman, of perfect 
German style; her blue eyes full of gentle 
mother-light, her flaxen hair gray-sprinkled, 
and the fairness of her smooth, unwrinkled 
face intensified by the deep mourning, that 
declared her a widow. Her husband had been 
dead for many years, but she had never laid 
aside her black. Now she placed her little 
dimpled hand, with loving pride, upon her 
son’s shoulder. 

**Carl, Mr. Norton is in your study.” 

He arose, and with his hand before him, like 
one groping in the dark, left the room. His 
mother took his place. Huldah watched the 
blind man until the threshold divided them, 
then her eyes met his mother’s. The gentle 
little lady’s were full of tears. 

**Tt is a sad cross, dear, but Carl never knew 
any bitterness. His life is one of perfect 
peace.’”’ Then she related how, when twelve 
years of age, as the result of an almost hope- 
less illness, the optic nerve had been utterly 
paralyzed. He had been to the first oculists of 
both Europe and America in vain. At that 
moment he went down the door-steps, and 
passed the window, his arm linked in the arm 
of a gentleman several years his senior. 

‘*Mr. Norton was his tutor as a boy ; now he 
comes to read to him several hours every day. 
They generally walk an hour first,’’ explained 
his mother. Huldah was watching them out 
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of sight. ‘‘ Mr. Norton is a very accomplished 
gentleman,” continued the lady. ‘ He is con- 





versant with several languages; so, too, is | 


Carl. They spent five years together abroad. 
Carl says he saw the Old World through Mr. 
Norton’s eyes.’’ 

Haldah Gaskel had been with her friend a 
month. That month had been wonderful to 
her in its revelations. Orphaned from her 
earliest childhood, She had never known any- 
thing of home life. Until the last two years, 
she had spent even her vacations at boarding- 
school; these two had been passed in a whirl 
of dissipation, ending as we have recorded. 
Now she saw home in all its German perfec- 
tion—quiet, heartsome, joyous, and utterly 
destitute of frivolity, each, kind and generous, 
bringing all their best powers to bear upon the 
general happiness. Motherhood became to her 
symbolical of all things pure and unselfish, and 
the relations of brother, sister, and friend 
typical of the brightest affection, as she saw it 
revealed in Carl Hurxthall, Bina, and Mr. 
Norton. The latter of these she found the 


cultivated gentleman Mrs. Hurxthall had de- 


seribed, whilst Carl Hurxthall, as he had the 
first day surprised her, so each succeeding day 
filled her with wondering perplexity. His 
character seemed a harmonious whole, com- 


posed of a thousand contradictory and conflict- | 
| ** You have not walked for a week. 


ing hearts. He constantly fathomed depths of 
thought whose surface she, with all her love of 
intellectual research, had never even stirred, 
discussing the occult mysteries of both the 
moral and material creation with a reverent 
daring that both startled and fascinated her. 
His mind was of that idealistic calibre charac- 


teristic of the Germans, but every speculation | 


was guided by his firm faith in the Christ. So 
im the sea of doubt, flecked with the many illu- 


sive islands of false philosophy, that have | 


proved the wreck of thousands who have 
sought safety and repose in their deceptive 
shades—as Spinoza, Plato, Hume, Voltaire, and 
in latter days Parker, Renan, and Emerson— 
he, clinging to the Rock of Ages, could look with 
mfinite restfulness on the dark, angry surges, 
and count the wonderful variety of their num- 
berless waves. 

All this combined, the quiet home life, the 
constant exhibition of those pure passions of 
the heart, at which she had been wont to scoff, 
such as truth, friendship, and love, inevitably 
wielded a mighty influence on the character 
of this woman. Suddenly she found herself 
brought face to face with her inner self. Her 
proud, self-dependent theories were crushed to 
atoms. She blushed with shame at the narrow- 
ness that hadl caused her to doubt all the world, 
because one had proved false. Those things 
at which she had sneered seemed now the only 
reasonable things to credit. The New Testa- 
ment, for the first time to her, was a Revela- 
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| made from pity? 


| he waited. 
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tion, instead of a well-devised fable, and with 
| reverent awe, in the silence of her indwelling 
soul, she admitted that God is Christ, and 
Christ is God, and with the acknowledging of 
Christ was the acknowledging of love. The 
utter revolution of feeling had been wrought 
so suddenly that her strong nature quivered as 
from a shock. Those about her, simply know- 
ing her as they saw her, never suspected the 
struggle—none excepting Carl MHurxthall. 
With his wonderful intuition, he had stripped 
| away the slight screen of her outward actions, 
| and comprehended the condlict. One day, when 
they chanced to be alone in the library, in his 
quiet but abrupt way, he had given her to un- 
| derstand as much, and then left her to wonder 
| how he had found it out, going over and stand- 
| ing in the window. The sunlight poured in 
| full; he turned his face to meet it, drooping 
| his lids to protect his sightless eyes. Mr. Nor- 
' ton had been out of town for a week. In all 
that time he had never walked a block. She 
knew that his walks were a source of keenest 
enjoymenttohim. Anexpression ofindecision 
fluttered her haughty lips. 
“Mr. Hurxthall.’”” The voice was full of 
hesitation. 
**Miss Huldah,”’ turning his face towards 


her. In speaking his name, she had cast the 
die. Ter Rubicon must be passed. Her voice 


trembled a trifle, for all her efforts to control it. 
Will you 


o> 


let me fill Mr. Norton’s place? 


| She had never seen the quiet of this man’s 
| face broken before; now the blood rushed to 


his very brow. She thought she had hurt his 
pride. A moment he was silent, then came 
over and stood beside her. 

** Miss Huyah, Carl Hurxthall is a prouder 
man than he likes to admit. Was this offer 

9» 

She clasped her hands with impetuous mo- 

tion ; her voice was full of earnest disclaim :— 


| ‘Believe me that had no place in’ my 
thought.”’ 


“What then?” 

‘*You are constantly compelling me to ana- 
| lyze my impulses,’’ she said, impatiently. Still 
“Are you going to insist upon a 
| reason?” she asked, petulantly. 

‘*Yes,’’ in his quiet voice. 

The answer was childlike in its frank sim- 
plicity: ‘‘It is because I wanted to.” And, 
with this little admission, came the revelation 
to the woman’s heart, “I love him.’’ The 
| words left her lips, as they passed them, pale 
and troubled. 

At these words, ‘‘ Because I wanted to,’’ he 
flushed again, but not violently as before ; then 
said: ‘Thank you.’’ There wasaring of pain 
in those two little words. She abruptly left 
the room. 

An hour after, on her way to her room to lay 
aside her wrappings, she met Mrs. Hurxthall 
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on the stairs. The gentle lady kissed either 
cheek, that the winter wind had painted, and, 
looking full into her eyes, said: “‘ ‘Thank you.” 

Scarce an hour before, she had heard those 
two words spoken in accents of pain ; now they 
fairly quivered with an exultant ring of joy. 
She passed on, the two tones blending strangely, 
her heart oscillating between their conflicting 
emotions. 


There are some spots that seem consecrated 
to the strongest, deepest experiences of our 
lives. This same li®rary window, in which our 
story has centred, was destined to prove such 
a spot to Huldah Gaskel. About one week 
after these two had taken that walk, she was 
sitting quite alone in this window. 

This woman, in God’s gentleness, had been 
taught to cast aside all unbelief. Now the last 
vestige of skepticism was swept away. With 
bowed and troubled heart, she had been forced 
to acknowledge the truth of that at which she 
had the most bitterly scoffed—human love. 
Love comes but once into any life. The mas- 
ter-passion is confounded with a thousand 
flitting fancies. When we find that a thing is 
anly the semblance of that for which we have 
mistaken it, we do not lose our admiration for 
the thing itself, but only for the semblance. 
So, when this woman found that he whom she 
had loved was an ideal, a morbid creation of 
this same love, the pure, immortal passion did 
not cease to exist, but simply shrank away 
from her sneers, until, knowing the master- 
touch, it had leaped forth with joyous, uncon- 
trollable b> ud. Huldah Gaskel was humbled 
and perplexed. To her this was one of the 
greatest mysteries of life. She was seeking -to 
solve it, and so absorbed was she, % far removed 
from the immediate scenes by which she was 
surrounded, that she started with a little cry of 
positive alarm when, glancing in from the win- 
dow, she found Carl Hurxthall beside her. He 
smiled. 

“Pray, Miss Huldah, from what nomadic 
pilgrimage have I recalled your soul?” he 
asked, coming quite into the window, where 
the iridescent light of the brilliant sunsetting 
fell a shower of concentrated glory adown his 
hrown hair, and rested‘upon his noble, peace- 
fulface. This man, in his sightlessness, seemed 
to revel in sunlight. 

“Thatis a new way of putting absent-minded- 
ness,’’ she said, not answering his question. 

**It is quite reasonable, however,’’ as was his 
wont, proving the assertion. ‘‘ What you term 
mind. is but the reasoning power of the soul. 
If the soul withdraws utterly from its earthly 
tenement, death ensues. If it shuts its doors 
and windows, barring out the world, whilst 
ane of its attributes is taking a discursive flight, 
we call it absent-mindedness. So, when some 
one knocks at our soul’s door, we are sometimes 








startled as with a rude alarm inthe night. For 
instance, a moment since I frightened you.” 

She did not deny it. 

“Why?” Then, ere she had time to reply, 
he abruptly changed the subject. ‘Miss Hub 
dah, I am told that you are very handsoma 
Are you?” 

He had a way of saying such strange things 
in such a quiet tone, it kept one in utter bewik 
derment between the words and voice. She 
did not answer. What woman could have? 
But the quick blushes dyed her cheeks. Tite 
corners of his mouth played in amusement, as 
if he saw them. Perhaps the small space of 
air between them, in the silence, fluttered and 
palpitated with her embarrassment. The next 
remark was in a grave tone :— 

‘Miss Huldah, I am going to ask a great 
favor of you. Will you grant it;?” 

Perhaps he was going to ask her to read to 
him or walk with him. She answered unequivo- 
cally, without any proviso: ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

There was a curve of triumph about his lips. 
There always was when he could elicit any 
sign of trust from this woman, who, so short a 
time ago, had gloried in her unbelief and cau- 
tion. His next movement, though characterized 
by his usual grace and ease, startled her. He 
knelt quite at her side, and, turning his face 
full to the sunlight, swept back his hair, 
saying :-— 

“‘T am going to ask of you what I have never 
been able toe ask of any other mortal, not even 
my own mother. Will you please tell me ex- 
actly how I leok?” and, as he proffered the 
request, he rested his arm lightly upon her lap. 

It was so sudden, so unexpected, she was 
quite mute. He misunderstood her silence. A 
shadow—the first she had ever seen—darkened 
his brow, a shadow of mingled disappointment 
and pain. 

‘Pardon me, it was presumptuous !’’ he said, 
about to rise. 

With quick impulse, she laid her hand de 
tainingly upon his shoulder. 

“Oh, you do not understand! How shall I 
make you?’ Her tone was distressed. The 
expression of pain vanished. 

‘*Explain yourself, and I will try to compre- 
hend,”’ he said, in amusement. 

She drew her hand hastily away, hoping he 
had not noticed it, and realizing, with burning 
cheeks, that the sole exegesis lay in this, ‘I 
cannot tell you how you look, because I love 

ou.” 

t ‘‘T am waiting for the explanation,’ he said. 

**T cannot give it,’’ in perplexity. 

‘‘ Either I must have the portraiture or the 
reason of its denial,’’ he said, with cool deter 
mination. 

The latter was an utter impossibility. ‘‘Do 
you want me to act as if I were your mirror?” 
her voice trembling in the question. 

He bowed assent. 
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Again she was silent. The sunlight gathered 
full in his noble, earnest face, bringing no pain 
to the sightless eyes, with the lashes shading 
them. He seemed to feel the intense gaze of 
the eyes fastened upon him, and lines of sus- 
pense broke the restfulness of his quiet mouth. 
At length he said, with a touch of suffering in 
his tone :— 

“‘Miss Huldah, you little dream how you are 
trying me.”’ 

Never before had she felt conscious of any 
power over this man in his still strength ; now 
she fairly palpitated with exquisite pleasure in 
being able even to give him pain. With that 
wonderful intuitive perception, he seemed to 
seize her thought, and, taking her hand, placed 
it on his shoulder, where she had voluntarily 
laid it but a moment before, saying lightly :— 

“If you persist in inflicting pain, you shall 
help me bear it.” 

The blood rushed to her very brow; she 
drew it hastily away, saying :— 

“*T will tell you.” 

He laughed, a little, low, teazing laugh, then 
grew grave to listen. It touched her pride. 
She strove vainly for words. How could she 
describe each lineament? Every nerve was 
strained, each sense keenly alive. Memory, 
on the alert, aided her. This face had from 
the first reminded her of some other face. 
Now, as it was revealed in the broad sunlight, 
with its earnestness, its peacefulness, its strong 
German characteristics, thought came. She 
spoke it in atone of joyous relief :— 

“You look like the picture of Philip Melanc- 
thon. Did you ever see it?” 

“Yes, when I was a boy.”” There was a 
slight flush of pleasure on his cheek. A mo- 
ment he was silent; then, with a quiver in his 
usually quiet voice, he said: “ And my eyes?” 
As he spoke, he raised the lids, and quite ex- 
posed the darkened windows, through which 
his soul was never to look. Her-Own eyas 
filled with tears. She_had never looked into 
them before, for they were always partially 
veiled. 

‘‘They are very dark,”’ she said. 

“Tell me, honestly, are they unsightly? It 
has troubled me for years.”’ 

There was a hush of long pent emotion in 
the question ; all the womanhoed in her nature 
asserted its sway. She said, in a low, gentle 
voice :— 

“They are very beautiful to look upon.” 

A sudden burst of joy for an instant broke 
up all the peace of his face into gladness. .As 
if striving to hide his emotion, he said, “Thank 
you ;”’ and, rising hastily, stood quite in the 
window, his face turned from her. 

This man, whose life she had thought one of 
ineffable peacefulness, had for years suffered 
at least one pang. With the exquisite pride of 
his fine sensitive nature, he had borne this sus- 
pense. Why should he have come to her, a 





comparative stranger? A wild rush of mingled 
doubt and joy sent the blood to her cheeks. 
He was standing quite beside her. He turned 
suddenly and laid his hand upon her head. 
Instantly she guessed his purpose. She drooped 
her head, saying, almost pleadingly :— 

“Oh, not now!”’ He laughed. 

‘There is no time but now. The past is 
gone, the future # not. Besides, why should 
you deny me what all the world can see?’’ 

She sat quite mute. He passed his hand 
gently over brow and eyes, over the oval of 
the burning cheeks and the beautiful, proud 
lips, then stood beside her with folded arms. 
She could not look at him. At that moment 
the library door burst open, and Bina, with 
startled face and white cheeks, came hastily to 
join them. With loving motion she knelt at 
Huldah’s knee, and taking both hands in hers, 
said :— 

“‘Huldah, dear, you are so alone in the 
world! Is there any one at all for whom, if 
you should hear he was dead, you would 
grieve?’ 

Every nerve had been racked. This proud 
woman paled and trembled, she scarce knew 
why. 

‘Bina, explain yourself child!’ said her 
brother. 

“There is a letter for her, all rimmed with 
black.’’ And the young girl extended it toward 
her, her own hand trembling almost as much 
as the hand that received it. 

Huldah broke the seal and read the few brief 
words. 

“‘My guardian is dead. I shall have to go 
home at once,”’ she said, quietly. 

Bina interrupted her impulsively :— 

“But, Huldah, why? You do not know 
him. You never met him half a dozen tims. 
You cannot mourn for a person you do not 
know. Why, then, must you go?” 

‘‘ Business will make it necessary, dear. Be- 
sides, I owe that much respect to his widow. 
I was to have made my home with them in the 
spring, you know.”’ 

Her voice was so very quiet and calm it 
startled even herself. In all this time Carl 
Hurxthall had spoken no word. He had stood 
with folded arms, and still white face. Bina 
looked at him, then arose abruptly and left 
the room- So were this man and this woman 
brought face to face. Neither moved nor spoke. 
The silence seemed fairly to palpitate and 
throb in its intensity. At length he laid his 
hand upon her head; his voice was as usual, 
quiet, but suffering spoke in every tone.’ 

‘“‘Huldah, it is but your right to know what 
I am about to tell you. My life has been a 
darkened one from boyhood. I had learned to 
bear it, with God’s help, in peace, but now I 
am suddenly cast into impenetrable gloom. I 
had always believed that my Maker would 
spare me the anguish of experiencing that 
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which brings joy to others, but could only 
bring suffering to me. In this belief, I have 
fearlessly met all women, and so met you. 
llove you. Do not offer pity. Iam so proud 
I could not bear it. My nature is strong. 
When you are gone, I shall learn to bear this, 
as I have the other sorrow of my life.’”” As he 
spoke, he passed his hand once more over her 
face, as if bidding her good-by, then turned 
from her, and stood again in the window. 

Each varying hue of setting sun had faded, 
the purple twilight pervaded all the world, and 
Huldah Gaskel sat in this twilight, seeing all 
the world irradiated as with glory, quite mute 
in this sudden joy. At length she arose, and, 
standing timidly beside him, spoke his name. 
Her voice in the sudden gladness sounded so 
strange, the man turned quickly into the room, 
thrusting out his hand to where she had been, 
in a sort of bewilderment, as if he must rend 
the darkness. She caught the groping hand 
im both of hers, saying, still in that strange 
voice :— 

“Mr. Hurxthall, I have something to tell 
you.” 

The hand she held closed over hers almost 
fiercely, as if fearing to lose hers. He bowed 
his face, its restfulness utterly broken by an- 
guish, to listen. She told the story of her life. 
When she had finished, he asked, his voice 
fairly quivering with suspense :— 

‘Why have you told me this?’’ 

“Because it was your right,’’ in a tone so 
low he had to stoop to catch it. 

“And why my right?” The hands in his 
trembled. 

There was no answer. His face, in its white 
anguish, demanded the reply. 

** Because I love you.”’ 

A little later, Mrs. Hurxthall brought in the 
lights, followed closely by Bina. There was a 
look, half of curiosity, half of anxiety, on each 
fair German face. Carl Hurxthall sat in the 
window, and Huldah on a low stool beside 
him, her arm resting upon his knee. With one 
hand he stroked her dark hair, the other lay 
caressingly upon hershoulder. The old restful 
look had come back, and his peaceful face 
looked as if it had caught and fixed the last 
gleams of the sunlight, but just faded. 

He heard his mother and sister, and called 
them. Huldah started, and would have drawn 
away, but his quiet hand detained her. The 
quick eyes of mother and sister comprehended 
it all instantly. 

“Mother, your blind boy is fairly dazzled in 
the light of an unlooked for joy,”’ he said. 

The gentle old lady swept back his hair, and 
kissed his brow, then, laying a hand on each 
of Huldah’s hot cheeks, kissed her too, and, 
quite broken down with glad emotion, left the 
room to thank her God in solitude. Not so 
Bina ; she fairly clapped her hands with child- 
like delight. 





“I knew it would end so. I have told ma 
so all along. What is your opinion of ‘intel 
lectual friendship,’ and ‘heads and pockets,’ 
and so on indefinitely ?”’ stooping down beside 
Huldah, her blue eyes fairly dancing. 

Carl Hurxthall laughed merrily. Huldah’s 
cheek grew very hot. 

“Those were about the first words I ever 
heard you speak,” he said, teazingly. 

“Were they, Carl? How odd you should 
have felt any interest in her then. I have 
often heard you say that the most essential 
characteristic in a woman was faith, and Hul- 
dah talked that day as if she doubted every- 
thing.” 

He smiled. The tea bell rang. Huldah, 
with a quiet breath of relief, arose hastily. 
Bina laughed ; so, too, did her brother, arising, 
and drawing a hand of each through his arm. 
As they left the room, Bina said, a trifle anx- 
iously :— 

“‘Huldah will not run off and leave us at all 
now, will she, Carl?’ 

He smiled, answering in a low tone of mock 
confidence :— 

“She has promised to stay until I go with 
her.”’ 


———pea——— 
TWO VISIONS. 
BY SUE MURDOCK. 





I DREAMED a dream of the olden time, 
When life was sweet, and life was new; 
Each golden hour was fraught with joy, 
For life was love, and love was true. 
Oh! the cherished scenes that dreams reveal, 
Lost fountains of all childish bliss, 
When each dewy morn and radiant eve 
Was hallowed by a mother’s kiss. 


But, alas! the rude awakening 
Dispelled the phantom of the past; 

My bark, from gliding *mong the flowers, 
Had neared the ocean, dark and vast; 


@ And, while drifting with life’s busy fleet, 


My spirit-fingers grope and find— 
Not a fairy dream of youth fulfilled— 
But burdened heart and shadowed mind. 


I dreamed once more, but of ended years ; 
The world was old, and heaven new ; 

These weary feet had found pastures green 
And verdure sweet to wander through— 

In that land where faith is lost in sight, 
And hope by full fruition blest, 

And heart and soul by the Master’s hand 
Attuned to harmony of rest. 


Sweet, dream-winged messenger, thou has taught 
A better wish than for youth’s return, 
For its boundless pleasures, proved at last 
A flowing fount with broken urn— 
A wish to yield to a hand that leads 
Along the path He trod alone ; 
Bnt, with loving finger, points the way 
From Calvary’s cross to heaven’s crown. 








— > 


HE who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 
duty approaches sublimity-—Lavater. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
INDEPENDENT. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 





Characters. 


Mr. JoHN MURRAY, @ parvenu. 

Mrs. JOHN MURRAY. 

LEONORA MURRAY, @ young lady. 

AUGUSTUS MURRAY, @ boy of twelve years of age. 

bos BounNcER, an innkeeper. : 

JENNIE BouNCER, /is wife. 

CHARLES INGRAHAM. 

= ReyNoups, Mrs. Murray's niece—an or- 
phan. 


Scene I.—INN. 

ScEnE.—The parlor of a country inn. Curtain 
rises, discovering JENNIE, dusting and ar- 
ranging the furniture. 

Jennie. There! Iam sure the room looks as 
nice as hands can make it. I have dinner all 
ready to serve up, and Bob is dressed as neatly 
as any landlord in town. Now, I do wonder if 
we shall have any guests! 


Enter Bos. 
Bob. The stage is coming, Jennie. 
the echo of the horn from the hill. 
Jennis. O Bob, I do wonder if any of the 
travellers will come here! If they don’t, it 
will be too bad. The rooms are all aired and 


I heard 


Bob. Well, Tim Jones, the stage driver, 
promised he would recommend the ‘Green 





Mr. Murray. Can you accommodate us for 
two or three weeks with comfortable rooms 
and a good table? 

Bob. Yes, sir! Rooms all newly furnished, 
sir, and all the delicacies of the season on the 
table. 

Mrs. Murray. (To Jennie.) We want four 
of your best rooms for the family, and an attic 
for my daughter’s companion. 

Mary. ( Aside.) Companion! Her own niece. 
When my poor father was alive, we did not put 
Aunt Ellen’s family in the attic. 

Leonora.. I require a full length mirror in 
my room, landlady. 

Augustus. And you must make some sort of 
a bed for my dog in my room. 

Jennie. ( Aside.) Mercy on me! We shall 
never be able to suit them in the world. 

Mr. Murray. How soon can we have dinner, 
landlord ? 

Jennie. In a few minutes, sir. 

[ Brit JENNIE. 

Mrs. Murray. Mary, take my bonnet and 
cloak, and Leonora’s toour rooms. I shall not 
go up stairs until after dinner. 

Bob. I will show you the rooms, miss. 
[Ereunt Mary end Bos, Mary carrying the 
bonnets and cloaks. 

Augustus. Come, pa, let’s see if the driver 


| got out the guns and fishing tackle all right. 
ready, and I have the nicest dinner on the fire! | 


| pretty penny. 


Tree,” if any of the passengers inquired for | 


an inn. 

Jennie. When all the other houses in town 
are crowded all summer with guests, who come 
for the shooting and fishing, I should think we 
might have some customers. 

Bob. (Solemnly.) But, Jennie, it is a great 
undertaking to start a new public house. 

Jennie. Yes, that it is, Bob. 

Bob. You see, there’s all the expense of fur- 
nishing, and engaging servants, and providing— 
There’s the stage! (Horn outside plays one bar 
of Yankee Doodle.) 

Jennie. Run, Bob, run, and see if it is coming 
here! (zit Bos.) Oh, how Ido hope some- 
body will come! If the inn is not patronized, 
I don’t know what we shall do, for all Bob’s 
savings and mine, after eleven years of service, 
are in the house. 

Bob. (Behind the scenes.) This way, ladies! 
This way, gentlemen! This way, if you 
please! 

Jennie (Clapping her hands.) Oh, somebody 
is coming ! 


Enjer Bos, walking backward, and bowing, fol- 
lowing him Mr. and Mrs. Murray, Lgo- 
NORA, AuGustus, and Mary REYNOLDs, all 
tn travelling dresses, and carrying shawls, va- 
lises, umbrellas, and baskets. 


Mr, Murray. Landlord! 
Bob. Yes, sir! 
VOL. LXXXIII.—10 


Mr. Murray. Yes, yes! Those guns costa 
Come! 
[Lzeunt Mr. Murray and AUGUSTUS. 

Teonora. And now, mamma, that we are 
alone, do tell me why you have come to this 
miserable little country town, and taken lodg- 
ings in an inn, instead of going to Saratoga or 
Newport, as other people do? 

Mrs. Murray. (Mysteriously.) My dear Leo- 
nora, Mr. Ingraham is coming here for a 
month's fishing and shooting. 

Leonora. Mamma! The young millionaire 
we met in Boston? 

Mre. Murray. Yes, my dear; he told your 


| papa so last week. Now, Leonora, you are a 


very pretty girl, no doubt, but you have not 
the advantages of the girls who have always 
had money. Our wealth came too late for you 
to commence your education again. 

Leonora. (Sighing.) Iknow that. There’s 


| Mary now ; she had a rich father when she was 


a child, and just see how accomplished she is. 


| Do you know, mamma, I have often wondered 





Uncle Rolf did not leave the fortune he left 
you to Mary; he was so fond of her. 

Mrs. Murray. Well, my dear, fortunately for 
us, he did not. Buttoreturn to Mr. Ingraham. 
Knowing you were not calculated to appear to 
the best advantage amongst the belles of New- 
port and Saratoga, I coaxed your father to 
come here, where you will not have any rivals. 

Leonora. When does he come, mamma? 

Mrs. Murray. He is already here, at the 
Golden Fleece, but, unfortunately, the inn was 
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teo full to accommodate us, so we were obliged 
to come here. 


Enter Mary. 

Leonora. (Pettishly.) Ido wish you would 
knock before you come into a room, Mary. 

Mary. ( Quietly.) I scarcely thought it neces- 
sary on entering the public parlor of an inn. 

Mrs. Murray. Well it was necessary. You 
are interrupting a private conversation. 

Mary. I will retire, then. 

Leonora. No, you need not go now. Here, 
arrange my collar and hair a little before we 
go to dinner. 

Mary. You look very well. 

Leonora. (Snappishly.) Don’t answer me 
back ! 

Mrs. Murray. Do as you are told, miss, or 
you may find yourself turned out of house and 
home. Remember, if we withdraw our charity, 
you will have nothing to live upon. 

Mary. (Arrangjng Leronora’s collar and 
hair.) Youremind me of the fact often enough 
to keep it in my memory. 


Enter Mr. Murray and Aveustvs. 


Augustus. I wish they would hurry dinner! 
I’m as hungry as a bear! 

Mr. Murray. I could relish a bite too, my 
son. 


Enter Bos. 


Bob. Dinner is ready! (AveusTus rushes 
out, Mr. and Mrs. Murray follow, arm-in-arm. 


Mary walks towards the door, but LEONORA | 


pushes her back violently and goes out first with 
an air of insolent disdain.) 

Mary. (Sighing.) How long must I endure 
this? O Uncle Rolf! Uncle Rolf! Is this thé. 
end of all your promises ? [E£rit Mary. 

Bob. Now ain’t that ashame! Such a pretty, 
modest looking young lady, and ’tother one so 
brazen and bold! Dear me, what a difference 
money does make, to be sure ; but it will never 
make a lady of the miss in the gray gown ; no, 
not if she has millions, while the pretty young 
thing in mourning is a lady born! 


Enter JENNIE. 


Fernie. O Bob, can we ever satisfy them? 
I’m sure there ain’t such a thing as a full 
length mirror in town, and just think of a 
hateful, great dog sleeping on our nice new 
carpets ! 

Bob. Never mind, Jennie. We must do our 
best. They are powerful rich folks, I guess, 
by the quantity of trunks and fixing they ’ve 
got. 

Jennie. Of course we’ll do our best, but we 
have got our hands full now, I guess. 

Bob. (Pompously.) Yes, Jennie, it is a very 
heavy responsibility to keep an inn. 

[ Hreunt Bos and JENNIE. 
[Curtain falls. ] 





ScenE II.—DEPENDENT. 


ScENE.—Same a3 SCENE I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering MARY seated in an attitude of sorrow. 
In her hand is a piece of embroidery. 

Mary. Oh, how can I bear this life? Every 
hour some new sneer or some new insolence 
reminds me of my dependent position. MY 
heart is breaking. ( Weeps.) 


Enter CHARLES INGRAHAM. 


Charles. Can you tell me,madam— (Mary 
looks up, facing CHARLES.) Miss Reynolds! 
This is an unexpected pleasure. But you are 
in trouble. Forgive me if I intrude. 

Mary. You forget this parlor is free to every 
passer-by. It is I who should have gone tomy 
room before I allowed my own sad thoughts to 
force these tears from my eyes. 

Charles. I cannot regret your choice of an 
apartment, since it has given me the pleasure 
of meeting you. 


Enter LEONORA. 


Leonora. Is that collar done, Mary, or have 
you been as usual dawdling and snivelling all 
the morning? (Seeing CHARLES). Mr. Ingra- 
ham! (Aside.) And I in this horridly unbe- 
coming dress! 

Charles. Good-morning, Miss Murray! What 
favorable wind wafted you to this out-of-the- 
way town? 

Leonora. Oh! pa and Augustus were crazy 
for the shooting and fishing, so mamma and I 
concluded to rusticate for a few weeks. But 
who would have imagined we should meet you 
here? 

Charles. The love of sport was my magnet, 
too. Do you purpose remaining here long? 

Leonora. I cannot tell. It all depends upon 
the abundance of game and fish, I suppose. 


Enter Mrs. Murray and Aveustus. 


Mrs. Murray. Why, Mr. Ingraham! Well, 
of all the delightful surprises! How do you do? 

Charles. Good-morning, Mrs. Murray! 

Augustus. I say, you Moll, why didn’t you 
catch me some flies for bait, as I told you to? 

Mary. I told you, Augustus, that I could not 
do anything so cruel. 

Leonora. (Sneeringly). How very tender- 
hearted ! 

Mrs. Murray. You will go at once, Mary 
Reynolds, and catch flies for Augustus. 

Mary. (Earnesily). Indeed, Aunt Ellen, I 
cannot. 

Mrs. Murray. Go up stairs at once. (Aside, 
angrily to MARY). How dare you call me Aunt 
Ellen? [ Zrit MARY. 

Augustus. I'll go, too, and make her catch 
flies, or I*ll plague her half to death. 

[ Hrit, whistling. 

Mrs. Murray. That girl is the torment of my 
life. You would not suppose, Mr. Ingraham, 
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to see the airs she puts on, that she is entirely 
dependent upon us for the bread she eats. 

Charles. You surprise me! When I left for 
Europe, Mr. Reynolds was a man of great 
wealth, and there was a bachelor uncle who 
was supposed to have chosen Miss Mary for his 
heiress. 

Leonora. But Mr. Reynolds failed and died, 
and Uncle Rolf left a will, dated twenty years 
ago, leaving all his money to mamma. 

Charles. Poor girl! 

Mrs. Murray. Yes, poor enough now. ( Walks 
toward the window and looks out.) 

Leonora. Pride will have a fall. 

Mrs. Murray. Well, I declare if there ain’t 
Mary Reynolds going out to walk without even 
asking for permission. 

Charles. (Looking at his watch.) You will 
excuse me, ladies ; I~I have an engagement 
at this hour. I will give myself the pleasure of 
an early call again. Good-morning! 

[ Hxit CHARLES, hastily. 

Leonora. What could have started him off in 
that abrupt way? 

Mrs. Murray. (Still looking from window.) 
Leonora, he has joined Mary. 

Leonora. (Running to window.) Joined 
Mary! Mamma, send Augustus to bring Mary 
home. I won’t have such sly ways. 

Mrs. Murray. It is too much. I’ll send 
Augustus. [ Bvit Mrs. Murray. 

Leonora. (Looking out.) They are going to- 
wards the pond. I’m going by the other road, 
and must meet them. [ Hxit LEONORA. 


Enter JENNIE. 


Jennie. I’m just tired out. I wonder if all 
folks will require as much waiting upon as this 
party. It is trot, trot, tfot, up stairs and down 
stairs, here, there, and everywhere, from morn- 
ing till night. I don’t get a chance to breathe. 

Mrs. Murray. (Behind the scenes.) Mrs. 
Bouncer! Landlady! Mrs. Bouncer! 


Enter CHARLES and Mary. 


Jennie. Coming, ma’am, coming! Good-day, 
miss! Servant, sir! [Hxit JENNIE. 

Charles. But, my dear Mary, surely it will be 
easier for you to be dependent upon a husband, 
who will love you, than upon the caprices of 
these insolent relatives. 

Mary. But this is so sudden. Your pity for 
me has made you hasty. 

Charles. Not so. When I met you three 
years ago, I found you so lovely, so gentle— 

Mary. Oh! enough of flattery. 

Charles. It is not flattery. To be brief, then, 
I have loved you for three years. 

Mary. But why not speak when my position 
was so different? 

Charles. Because, then, J was dependent upon 
the caprices of a rich aunt, who died whilst we 
were in Europe, leaving me her long-hoarded 
wealth. 





Mary. Then you now are rich? 

Charles. Yes, 1 am rich. Leave this life of 
humiliation and pain, my darling, and I will 
give you a home of luxury, where you shall 
reign supreme. Be my wife, Mary? ° 

Mary. I—I scarcely know how to answer 
you. 


Enter JENNIE. 


Jennie. Oh, miss, the old lady is coming, and 
she is so mad! You’d better get out of the 
way, indeed, miss. 

Mary. Yes, yes. Thank you, Mrs. Bouncer. 

Charles. But my answer, Mary? 

Mary. To-morrow. [ Heit Mary. 

Charles. You seem to be a friend to that 
young lady, Mrs. Bouncer. 

Jennie. Land, sir, who could help it? She’s 
so sweet and good, and they do scold and worry 
the life almost out of her. 

Charles. Will you give her a message from 
me? 

Jennie. Indeed, I will sir. 

Charles. Tell her I will call at ten o’clock to- 
morrow and see her. Have you another parlor 
where I can speak to her for five minutes? 

Jennie. There’s the up-stairs sitting-room, 
sir. That ain’t quite so public as this. 

Charles. Will you ask her to meet me there? 

Jennie. I will, sir. 

Charles. (Giving JENNIE money.). Thank 
you! [ Exit CHARLES. 

Jennie. (Examining money.) Five dollars! 
Well, he’s a liberal young man. But, dear 
me, I’d do that sweet, pretty young lady a 
good turn without any pay for it. 


Enter Mrs. MurRRAY. 


Mrs. Murray. Out of this house she goes! 
The idea of her daring to lock the door and re- 
fusing to let me in! 

Jennie. ( Aside.) The old lady ain’t got over 
her mad fit yet. I guess I’ll run before she 
sees me. [ Exit JENNIE. 

Mrs. Murray. But this is the last of it. To- 
morrow morning she leaves, and we’ll see if 
anybody else will take her for charity. 

[Curtain fauls.] 


ScENE II.—INDEPENDENT. 
ScENE.—Same as ScENES I. and Il. Curtain 
rises, discovering Mrs. MURRAY sewing, and 

LEONORA knitting. 

Mrs. Murray. Well, if this room is more pub- 
lic, it is certainly cooler and pleasanter than 
those stifling little bedrooms. 

Leonora. Mamma! 

Mrs. Murray. Well, my dear? 

Leonora. What makes Mary so queer to-day ? 

Mrs. Murray. How is she queer ? 

Leonora. You said you had turned her off 
and told her to find another home, and she is 
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just as composed and independent as if she had 
suddenly come into possession of a fortune. 
Mrs. Murray. Perhaps she has some situa- 
tion in prospect ; governess, or companion, or 
something of that sort. 
Leonora. Perhaps. 


Enter JENNIE, holding a letter. 


Jennie. Miss Reynolds here? No. (Going 
out.) 

Mrs. Murray. What do you want of Miss 
Reynolds ? 

Jennie. Nothing, ma’am. Only a letter Bob 
got out of the office for her. 

Mrs. Murray. A \etter! Give it to me. 

Jennie. Excuse me, ma’am, I must give it to 
the person it’s directed to. That’s one of our 
rules about letters ; it prevents mistakes. 

[ Exit JENNIE. 

Leonora. Insolent! Why did you not insist 
upon having it, mamma? 

Mrs. Murray. Well, you know, Leonora, I 
had really no right to insist. I wonder now 
who can be writing to Mary. 


Enter Mr. Murray, holding an open letter. 


Mr. Murray. Here’s a pretty mess! 

Mrs. Murray. Why, John, what is the mat- 
ter? 

Leonora. You look thunderstruck. 

Mr. Murray. I have reason. Your Uncle 
Rolf made another will, after all 

Mrs. Murray. (Sereaming). Made another 
will! 

Teonora. Oh, papa! 

Mr. Murray. The lawyers found it amongst 
a mass of unimportant papers. It is dated two 
years ago, and leaves all the property to—guess 
who? 

Mrs. Murray. Who? 

Leonora. Mary? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. Every dollar is left to 
Mary. 

Mre. Murray. (Sodbbing.) Oh! what shall 
we do? 

Mr. Murray. Well, I don’t know that I care 
much. 

Leonora. Not care, papa! Not care? 

Mr. Murray. No, my dear. I’m very tired 
of playing fine gentleman, and time hangs very 
heavily upon my hands. I shall feel much 
more independent to resume my old business 
again, and earn what we spend. 

Mrs. Murray. (Sobbing loudly.) Oh! oh! oh! 
To hear that man talk of being independent, 
when he has just lost a fortune ! 

Leonora. That was the letter with the news, 
mamma, that Mr. Bouncer got for Mary. 

Mr. Murray. Yes, the lawyer wrote to her 
by the same mail as he wrote tome. Where is 
she? 


Enter CHARLES. 
Charles. Excuse me if I intrude. 
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Mr. Murray. No intrusion. We were just 
discussing a rather unpleasant piece of news. 

Leonora. Andmamma is somewhat overcome. 

Mrs. Murray. (Still sobbing.) Sit down, Mr. 
Ingraham. Leonora, my dear, ring for a glass 
of water. 

Charles. (Ringing the bell.) Permit me! 

Leonora. Thank you! 


Enter JENNIE. 


Jennie. Did you ring, ladies ? 

Leonora. Yes. A glass of water for mamma. 

Jennie. Yes, ma'am. (Aside to CHARLES.) 
She says she will see you here, sir, in a few 
minutes. Mr. Augustus is in the sitting-room. 

Charies. Very well. (Sits down.) 

[ Lrit JENNIE. 

Mr. Murray. Well, we must pack up at once 
and go back to town. I shall have my hands 
full for one while. 

Charles. I thought you intended to stay all 
summer. 

Mr. Murray. I thought so, too, an hour ago, 
but business of importance calls me back to 
town. 

Mrs. Murray. ( Aside.) Now, he’ll tell all and 
spoil Leonora’s last chance. (Aloud.) Per- 
haps, John, you had better write to town first. 


Enter Mary. 


Charles. (Advancing to meet her.) Good- 
morning, Miss Mary! 

Mary. (Aside to CHARLES.) One moment, 
dear friend, and then I will answer the question 
you asked me yesterday. 

Charles. (Aside to Mary.) Do not keep me 
too long in suspense. 

Leonora. ( Aside.) What can they be whis- 
pering about? 

Mary. Aunt Ellen, I received, this morning, 
a letter, informing me that I am heiress to 
Uncle Rolf’s property, instead of yourself, as 
we have supposed. 

Mrs. Murray. (Crying again.) Well, I know 
it. 

Leonora. ( Bitterly.) You have a fine chance 
to turn the tables. 

Mary. But no desire to do so. When we re- 
turn to town, Aunt Ellen, the property shall 
be equally divided between you and me. 

Mr. Murray. What? 

Charles. Dear, generous girl! 

Mary. Half of it will make me independent 
for life, and I should feel a real regret in taking 
from you all that you have so long supposed 
your own. 

Mrs. Murray Mary—I—I—I'm just ashamed 
of myself. You are too forgiving, too gen- 
erous. 

Mary. And you, Leonora, will still retain 
the half you prefer of the box of jewelry our 
uncle left. 

Leonora. Can you really forgive all our un- 
kindness, Mary? 
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Mary. Fully andfreely. Let it be forgotten. 

Charles. (Smiling.) Have you nothing in 
your bounty to bestow upon me, Mary? Now 
that you are an independent heiress, have you 
no gift for me? 

Mary. Only the trifle you asked for yester- 
day. Will you accept that? (Holds out her 
hand.) 

Charles. (Kissing her hand.) Will I? You 
nave made me the happiest man in Christen- 
dom! 

Mr. Murray. Hurrah! We’ll have a wed- 
ding! If there is anything I do love, it is a 
wedding! 

[Curtain falis.] 


—_~<>-—- 


“WOMAN’S RECORD.” 





BY MRS. LINCOLN PHELPS. 





At this period of agitation in respect to the 
true position of woman, we rejoice to find that 
the Messrs. Harper have lately issued a new 
edition of that excellent book, by Mrs. SARAH 
J. HAs, entitled ‘‘Woman’s Record,’ as an 
antidote to the pernicious doctrines of the 
women suffragists. We would recommend this 
volume. It should have a place in every pub- 
lic and private library. 

In the new preface to this work is an able 
and convincing argument on the subject of the 
relations between the sexes, as founded upon 
natural laws, the Creator Himself having as- 
signed to woman a different but not inferior 
position. This point established by God’s word, 
as wellas by the different physical constitutions 
of the sexes, no believer in Divine revelation 
would argue farther. 

But infidelity, which gave rise to the assump- 
tion that women should have an equal part 
with men in political elections and public af- 
fairs, spurning God’s word, fermentsthe strife, 
until outraged Christian woman feels the ne- 
cessity of resisting claims contrary to God’s 
law, as written on her own heart as well as in 
His revealed Word. 

Mrs. Hale, having fully asserted by her 
literary works her own intellectual equality 
with man, takes her place as woman, disclaim- 
ing the pretensions of the infidel ‘‘ Women’s 
Rights” advocates, who first appeared under 
the leadership of the infamous Mary Wolston- 
craft and Fanny Wright, and now follow some 
others with whose names we would not soil 
this page. 

““Woman’s Record” bears its testimony as to 
the labors of many true women who have lived 
for the good of society. Lydia H. Sigourney, the 
sweet poetess of our country, while advocating 
the legitimate rights of her sex, revolted at 
the idea of woman's suffrage. In her very last 
published work, entitled ‘Selections,’ she 
quotes the following passage from Mrs, Lin- 





coln Phelps’ ‘‘Christian Households,’ thus 
indorsing the sentiments expressed :— 

‘“*In this period of innovation and revolution, 
injudicious efforts are making to break up the 
foundations of society, and to bring woman 
forward in unwonted places and situations. 
Her true friends should advocate her advance- 
ment in all knowledge and wisdom suitable to 
her character and station; should guzrd her 
rights of property and personal liberty, so far 
as may consist with the organization of society ; 
man being the divinely constituted head of the 
family and the protector of woman.”’ 

Of Emma Willard the Rev. Dr. Coit, in his 
funeral sermon, says: ‘‘ Next to making wo- 
men sensible and virtuous, her aim was to 
make them in the best sense womanly. Her 
aim, as an imitator of an apostolic instructor, 
was to make woman a queen at home, rather 
than one of the indiscriminate rabble, elbow- 
ing a passage amid bustle, and bribery, and 
slang, and slander, a common runner on the 
race-ground of outer life, for the stakes of gain, 
or place, or wild huzzas.”” We have made 
these extracts from a solemn funeral discourse 
because they exemplify the sentiments and 
teachings of Mrs. Willard as respects the true 
position of woman. Furthermore, the Rey. 
Dr. Coit, following in this train of thought, 
remarks that an able female writer has plainly 
asserted that the present condition of women 
in respect to morals is bad; that ‘‘ when show- 
ing themselves incompetent to perform their 
natural duties as mistresses or servants, they 
are beginning to clamor for a more extensive 
field of labor. They cannot rule their house- 
holds, and therefore they would rule the 
nation !’’ 

We do not join in any sweeping condemna- 
tion of our sex, the majority of whom are pa- 
tiently bearing the burdens of life; but this 
censure does seem applicable to those who, 
leaving their domestic duties, wander about 
the country, to stir up the wives and mothers 
to discontent and rebellion against the laws, 
human and Divine. 





>: 


IF anger is not restrained, it is frequently 
more hurtful to us than the injury that pro- 
vokes it.—Seneca. 

EVERYTHING that is new and uncommon raises 
a pleasure in the imagination, because it fills 
the soul with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its 
curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it was 
not before possessed.—Spectator. 

Man’s love is but one of many feelings: in 
the scholar, it is subservient to his thirst for 
knowledge ; in the patriot, it yields to the wor- 
ship of country ; glory halves the heart of the 
soldier; but with women the affections are 
omnipotent ; they absorb all other thoughts, and 
make all other passions their slaves. — Mitchell. 
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THE OLD SECRETARY. 


BY REINE. 


CHAPTER L 


“O CHartte,” said I, touching my husband’s 
arm, ‘‘do bid for that old secretary!” 

“Why, Nellie,” said he, turning round, 
“what in the world do you want with that 
elumsy old affair?” 

“Oh, I want it! Bid quick, Charles, or 
somebody else will get it!’ 

And, in obedience to my wishes, my ever- 
indulgent husband ceased talking with the 
gentleman whom he had followed into the auc- 








tion-room to speak with on business, and began | 


bidding away. The contest was not. a very 
spirited one, no one but myself having, appa- 
rently, been very much struck with the quaint- 
looking piece of furniture, and in a few min- 


utes it was knocked down to my husband, and | 


he having finished the business which had 
drawn him thither, we left the room and pur- 
sued our way home. 

“And now,” said my liege-lord, when we 
were out on the street, ‘‘ will you tell me, Nel- 
lie, what was the attraction in that ponderous 
old desk, that you insisted on possessing it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I was seized with a 
sudden desire for it, and you certainly got it 
cheaply enough.” 

“* Cheap enough if we had any use for it, but, 
to my thinking, it is a perfect eyesore. How- 
ever, if it pleases you, that is all I care for,” 
and no more was said on the subject. 

The next day the old desk was sent home, 
and I was occupied for some time in examining 
its various drawers, divisions, ete. I had al- 
ways a passion for old things, and, surely, 
nothing could have been more enticing in that 
respect than was my old secretary, which 
looked as if it might have been handed down, 
from generation to generation, since the flood. 
It was of carved mahogany, grown black with 
age, and altogether had an aspect of great dig- 
nity and respectability. I was as much de- 
lighted with it as is a child with a new toy, and 
could have lingered over it for hours, but, alas! 
ours was a household where no lengthened 
sentimental reveries-could be indulged in, 
“mamma” having too many claimants upon 
her time and fingers to spend the day over even 
so charming an old writing-desk. 

That evening, when all the little ones were 
“snug in their beds,’’ and Charles, with his 
slippers and dressing-gown, was luxuriating 
in the easy-chair, his eyes fell upon my recent 
acquisition. ‘Well, Nellie, so your desk has 
been brought home. How do you like it on 
close inspection ?”’ 

“Oh, it is charming, Charlie! Just see!’ 
And I flew to open it and display all its con- 
veniences. ‘Now, isn’t it splendid?” 

“Well, it seems to have drawers, and com- 


partments, and pigeon-holes enough for a 
lawyer, but for you, who don’t write half a 
dozen letters a year, it seems to me a rather 
less stupendous article would have done just 
as well.” 

“Tt is not a bit too large,” I persisted. 
**Maybe, if you are very good, Charlie, I will 
let you keep some of your papers in it. You 
are always bringing me bundles of documents 
to put away. And see, I shall keep all my 
receipts here, it is made for that purpose; and 
I have no end of little things to put in the 
drawers ; it is a perfect treasure! just what I 
have always wanted; and then,” said I, be- 
coming very sober all at once, ‘when I am 
dead, just think how Laura and Cora will prize 
| it ; and that reminds me, Charles, we are about 

to meet with a great loss.’’ 

My husband sprang upright, and looked 
| quite alarmed. 

**Oh, not my death! Speaking of the children 

I mean’’—for my tone had not lost its solemn 
cadence, and Charles had prepared himself for 

| something quite awful—“‘ Miss Page is going 
to leave us.”’ 

**Oh, is that all?’’ said Charlie, with a look 

of relief. ‘‘ You quite frightened me.’’ 

‘All! Iam sure I think itisenough. Miss 
| Page has been with the children so long, I have 
| gotten quite accustomed to her, and I do dislike 
changes.”’ 

“But what is Miss Page going to leave us 
for?”’ 

*‘On her account, poor thing! I suppose I 
| Ought to feel very glad. She and her sister 
| have had a little legacy left them, which will 
| enable them to live without going out to teach, 
| and they are going back to their old home 
| somewhere up in New Hampshire, I believe. 
Iam afraid I shall not find any one else who 
will be half so good and patient with the chil- 
dren.” 

*“Nonsense! Miss Page is a prosy old maid, 
and you can find a dozen like her at an hour’s 
notice.” 

‘Yes, that is the way men always talk. 
They think they can find anything they want ; 
but I know, for trouble enough I had getting 
one to suit me.’’ 

**T’ll undertake to find you one by the time 
you are ready for her. There are women 
coming to the office all the time, wanting to 
teach, or do something.” 

‘And do you think,” said I, indignantly, 
‘*T want one of that sort to teach our children? 
No, indeed,’ continued I. “She must be a 
thorough lady—refined, intelligent, and culti- 
vated to satisfy me.”’ 

Charlie laughed quietly. ‘Well, Nellie 
dear, don’t get excited over it at this stage of 
the proceedings, and I have no doubt some 
thing will turn up. How long is it before Miss 
Page gives up her position ?’’ 

‘* At the end of the month—three weeks.” 
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‘““Three weeks! Why, Nellie, you can ex- 
amine all the candidates in town before then! 
1'll put an advertisement in the paper. Have 
you already stocked your desk with pens and 
ink? If so, I will put it in use directly.” 

Quite exultantly, I produced from their 
proper receptacles the required articles, lit the 
burner which was immediately over it, and in 
a few minutes Charles had written the follow- 
ing advertisement and submitted it to my in- 
spection :— 

“Wanted, a daily governess, from 9 A. M. 
to1 P. M. 
tion, and with the best of references, required. 
None other need apply.” 

“Will that do, or shall I say something about 
French and music?”’ 

‘‘No, no; unless it should be a French wo- 
man, I would not change the French teacher, 
and I can speak myself about the music to 
whoever applies.”’ 

‘Very well, then, if it suits, I will add the 
address, and you can ring the bell for James 
to take it down to the office to-night, so that it 
may appear in the morning paper.” 


CHAPTER II. 


‘““WELL,’’ said my husband, the next evening, 
“did any one answer the advertisement to- 
day?”’ 

‘‘Tshould think so,” replied I. ‘‘Sucha day 
as I have had! I feel perfectly exhausted— 
idealess! Scareely had you left this morning 
before the arrivals began ; old, young, and mid- 
dle-aged; good-looking, ordinary, and ugly; 
and I have spent the day catechizing and being 
catechized.’’ 

** And did you not find one to suit?” 

‘*No, not one. Iam in despair. Some knew 
too much, some not enough. There was nota 
single one among the number who at all ap- 
proached my standard.”’ 

“Well, perhaps to-morrow you may have 
better success.”’ 

“Oh, dear!” said I, sighing, ‘‘have I to go 
through a repetition of to-day’s scenes to-mor- 
row? Iam almost tempted to hope no one 
else will apply. It is very unpleasant to a 
person of susceptible feelings to have to turn 
them off ; and some of them are so persistent, 
insisting they will suit me, when I know they 
will not.” 

The next morning, while I was sitting in the 
breakfast-room, looking over the paper before 
sitting down to work, James brought me a 
card. ‘Miss Wynne!” said I, looking at it; 
Ido not know any such name. What sort of 
lgoking person is she, James?” 

“She is a lady, ma’am,” said he, very de- 
cidedly. 

“Tell her I will see her in a moment.” 

When I entered the parlor, a slight figure, a 


A lady of refinement and cultiva- | 


| 
| 





' 
| 








little above the medium height, in deep mourn- 
ing, rose to meet me. ‘‘ Mrs. Thorndyke, [ 
presume?’’ I bowed acquiescence, and begged 
her to be seated. ‘I have called in answer to 
your advertisement of yesterday, for a daily 
governess. I started, 1 am afraid visibly, for 


) a pained look passed over her face. 


‘‘T hope,’’ said she, “I am not too late for 
the situation, should my qualifications suit 
you.” 

“Oh, no! I have not yet made an engage- 
ment.”’ 

I could not tell her my surprise was caused 
by her seeking such employment, so different 
was she from all my experience and precon- 
ceived ideas of daily governesses ; she looked 
so unfit for battling with life, but rather like 
one who needed some strong arm to shield her 
from all rough contact with the world. 

“In seeking this place, Mrs. Thorndyke, I 
must, in the first place, tell you frankly that I 
bring no references. Circumstances have sud- 
denly thrown me upon my own resources, and 
1 believe that I am perfectiy competent to 
teach. I know,’ and a peculiar, sad expres- 
sion shone in her eyes, “that I have the re- 
quisite patience.”’ 

I needed no assurance of that, for hers was 
a face on which was written peace—“ the peace 


| that the world cannot give nor take away’’— 


yet it was the calm that succeeds the storm, 
and traces of the conflict were written in the 
peculiarly set expression of her lips, and the 
preternatural sadness of her eyes. I had never 
seen a face that interested me in the same de- 
gree. She was not beautiful, yet the soft, 
gazelle-like eyes would have redeemed far 
plainer features from homeliness ; her hair was 
perfectly straight, glossy, and black; the 
mouth well shaped and not too small. I felt 


| from the moment I saw her indescribably 





drawn toward her, as if I could have taken her 
to my heart and given her a place there ; but I 
knew how my husband would laugh at my 
violent prepossession in favor of an entire 
stranger, my likes and dislikes being equally 
unreasonable, as he so frequently told me, so 
I did not dare follow my inclinations ; and, as 
for ‘‘references,’’ I should as soon have thought 
of requiring evidences of Queen Victoria’s re- 
spectability as of this girl, on whose face nobility 
of ‘soul and mind were so unmistakably im- 
pressed. As a matter of form, I asked some 
questions concerning her acquirements, etc., 
and in a little while the engagement was con- 
cluded. 

“When shall I begin my duties ?” asked she, 
as she rose to leave. 

““Two weeks from Monday next; but, in the 
meanwhile, if you have time and inclination, 
perhaps you will call and make the acquaint 
ance of Laura and Cora, your little pupils.’’, 

““Thank you,”’ she replied, “I will do so 
with pleasure.”’ 
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I did not, with characteristic impetuosity, 
rush, immediately upon my husband’s return 
home, into a recital of my interview with Miss 
Wynne ; for, to tell the truth, after she had 
left me, and I was removed from the magnetic 
influence of her magnificent eyes, I began to 
doubt the wisdom of my hasty proceeding. 
Charles, who had never been under such influ- 
ence at all, would, I knew, criticize my hasti- 
ness somewhat unmercifully, so I waited for 
him to make the opening. He was in no hurry 
to afford me such an opportunity, however, or 
so it seemed to me in my impatient state of 
mind. The subject had apparently escaped his 
memory, or else he had lost all curiosity about 
it. I thought he would never finish the even- 
ing paper; but at last it was thrown aside, and 
I began to get nervous. 

“Well, Nellie,” he began, “how is the 
governess question progressing ?’’ 

‘**T have engaged a governess, Charles,’’ said 
I, in as quiet a tone as I could command. 

‘“* What! the rara avis found already? Come, 
now, and tell me all about her.”’ 


“She is named Miss Wynne, is quite young, 
very attractive looking, and, I think, I will like 
her very much.” 

“I suppose her references are unexception- 
able ?”” 

** Ahem !’’ said I, clearing my throat. 

‘Well?’ said he, looking just as I knew he 
would, slightly triumphant and very quizzical. 

‘The fact is, Charles, I did not ask her for 
any references. She looked so perfectly lady- 
like, and altogether so far superior to all that 
tribe of yesterday, that I did not think it was 
at all necessary.’’ 

**So all that about the ‘best of references’ 
might just as well have been left out ?’’ 

“Wait until you have seen Miss Wynne, and 
then you will better understand why I did not 
ask for her credentials ; but do let us talk about 
something else.” 

The next few weeks passed away, and Miss 
Wynne was installed in her position of gov- 
erness. The children were charmed with her. 
Never had I had so little trouble in making them 
attend to their studies, never had I received 
so few complaints. Time rolled on, and each 
succeeding day proved more conclusively that 
in Miss Wynne I had secured a real treasure. 
I learned, after a time, that she had neither 
home nor relatives in the city, and could well 
imagine how distasteful the lonely life in a 
quiet boarding-house must be to one of her re- 
fined tastes and genial temperament. I would 
frequently persuade her to remain after school 
hours were over, and share my own and the 
children’s lunch (Mr. Thorndyke rarely com- 
ing home until evening), after which she would 
sometimes sit an hour or two with her faney 
work, which, I imagine, she also made con- 
tribute to her support, and we would have 








long ‘‘talks’’ together about everything. I 
never changed my first opinion, and soon loved 
her almost as dearly as { should have loved a 
sister, had I been blessed with one. Miss 
Wynne was reserved only upon one subject— 
her past life. Never did the faintest allusion 
to the past escape her. Occasionally I would 
persuade her to dine with us, though rarely. 
She seemed especiaily anxious to avoid meeting 
strangers, making her deep mourning an ex- 
cuse for such objections. My husband soon 
admired her almost as enthusiastically as I did, 
and we came at length to regard her as one of 
the family. 

“What a quaint old desk this is, Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke!’ she said to me, one afternoon, when 
we were sitting in the library. 

“An heirloom—of past generations,” I 
should have added, but just then a piercing 
scream was heard, and I rushed to see what 
was the matter. Master Charles, Junior, had 
fallen from the top to the bottom of the stairs, 
cutting his head and bruising himself generally, 


| and it took an hour to patch him up, soothe 
“There is not a great deal to tell,” said I. | 





him, and restore quiet, by which time Miss 
Wynne had gone home, and I thought no more 
of her question. 


CHAPTER III. 

ONE rainy day, about a year after Miss 
Wynne’s introduction into our family cirele, I 
thought I would carry into execution a long. 
cherished plan of thoroughly overhauling and 
rearranging my secretary, and was soon busily 
engaged in the work. I am not the most 
orderly person in the world, and there was a 
little of everything crowded into the drawers 
and divisions, so it was a work of time. Drawer 
after drawer was emptied of its contents, which 
were assorted, arranged, and restored to thefr 
places. At length, in pushing my hand very 
far back into one of the compartments, my fin- 
gers reached an aperture I had never before 
perceived. Pushing themin as far as possible, 
to my surprise and delight out sprang a secret 
drawer, whose very existence was hitherto un- 
suspected by me. So cleverly was it contrived, 
that I should never have discovered it but for 
this merest of accidents. I eagerly pulled it 
out to see if it had any treasures concealed 
in it. Visions of jewels—rare, old family 
jewels—gold—rushed through my mind. In- 
deed, nothing seemed too improbable ; but ex- 
amination revealed nothing but a single sheet 
of paper, written closely in a very peculiar 
hand. As there was nothing else, I, with rather 
a crestfallen air, began to peruse the paper, 
and soon became absorbed in its contents. It 
was dated only about eighteen months. pre- 
viously. 

“DEAR ETHEL” (it began): “How can 1 


begin? How find words to tell you of all my 
treachery? Yet I must doso. I can no longer 
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endure my weight of misery and remorse. You 
cannot imagine the agony these lines will cost 
me; but I can imagine with what horror you 
will learn that the serpent who has entered 

your Eden, and robbed it of all its brightness, 
is no other than the one to whom in her deso- 
lation you gave a sister’s love and trust. Yes, 
Ethel, it was 7 who betrayed your meeting with 
your cousin, I having purposely spilled the ink 
that you might be compelled to change your 
dress, and so afford me an opportunity of learn- 
ing what your note contained. J who per- 
suaded Boyd Elliott you were secretly engaged 
to him, and only waited an opportunity to 
elope; and, by sympathy in the supposed be- 
trayal of his trust, won your lover. _ I will not 
say his love; that I have not. If I had, per- 
haps I should not be strong enough to do that 
which I am doing. I shaH leave this place, 
Ethel, and happiness will come to you again ; 
but to me—what have I in the future? I am 
suffering strangely to-night’’— 


Here the manuscript was abruptly broken 
off. I sought in vain; there was no more, not 
another scrap of paper; and I sat down, bewil- 
dered and confused. What could it mean? I 
waited impatiently the dinner hour, and Char- 
lie’s return, that I might disclose my discovery 
tohim. At last he came, and I could scarcely 





restrain myself until he had laid aside his hat 
and overcoat, but ran into the hall to meet him. 
“OCharles, suchadiscovery! Domake haste! 
I have found a secret drawer in the old desk, | 
and Iam so anxious for you to read it!’’ I ex- 
claimed, with more rapidity than coherency. 

** A secret drawer to be read! Well, 1’ll do 
my best.’’ 

“*Now, Charles, that is the way you always 
laugh at me. But come, let me show it to 
you.” 

My husband took it all very calmly, and read 
the sheet of paper with perfect composure. 

“Well,” said I, impatiently, ‘what do you 
think!’ 

“Think! Why, that some sentimental | 
school-girl has been trying her handat a love 
story, and left a part of it in the drawer, where | 
I suppose she put it to keep it out of sight.”” | 

““OCharles,”’ exclaimed I, indignantly, ‘‘ just | 
look at the writing! That is no school-girl’s 
hand; it is full of character!” 

“Well, possibly it is a discarded scrap of 
some celebrated authoress ; how do I know?” 

“Charles,” said I, solemnly, ‘‘ 1am convinced 
that old secretary has a story connected with 
it.’” 

“And Jam convinced that it has no more 
story belonging to it than has that poker; and 
if it had, we would never be any the wiser.”’ 

“That is true,” said I, mournfully, “ but it 
does not change my opinion in the least. But, 
at any rate, Charles, the secret drawer will be 
nice to keep anything very valuable in.” 

“Very nice, indeed,”’ said he, “only we 
haven’t a thing in the world that we want to 
hide away.” 





I was not to be dissuaded from my belief, 


however, and put the paper carefully back, 
but could not put it from my mind. My 
thoughts would revert to it, and I wondered if 
it were only a leaf from fiction, or if possibly 
it might not be a leaf from life. Charlie’s 
want of sympathy, however, effectually checked 
any desire I had to speak of it, and knowing 
that Miss Wynne was quite as practical in her 
views as was my husband, I did not mention 
my discovery to her, though once or twice 
tempted to do so. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A FEW weeks after my discovery of the se- 
cret drawer, I returned one afternoon to the 
library, where I had left Miss Wynne while I 
attended to some household duty, and found 
her looking intently at the old secretary. 

“‘Did I understand you, Mrs. Thorndyke, to 
say this was an heirloom?” 

“Oh, no! What put such an idea into your 
head? I bought it at an auction only a few 
days before you came tous. Iremember now, 
the day Charlie cut his head on the stairway, 
your asking about it, and I began some reply, 
which was cut short by his outcries.”’ 

“T thought I could not be mistaken, Mrs. 
Thorndyke. That desk once belonged to a 
dear friend of mine, now dead.”’ 

I trembled all over with eagerness. ‘‘ Miss 
Wynne,” said I, “‘ pardon my presumption; I 
have a reason for the question. Was your 
friend an authoress?’’ 

“Oh, no! Why should you think so?’”’ 

I made no reply, but opened the desk and 
hastily opening the secret drawer, gave Miss 


| Wynne the paper itcontained. She had watched 


ny movements with astonishment, and her 


| surprise was evidently as great as mine had 


been, when the drawer sprang out as if by 
magic before her. She took it mechanically, 
her thoughts reverting again to the past. ‘It 
is Fannie’s hand,’’ she exclaimed, as she opened 
the paper, ‘‘and to me!” 

‘Ethel? I thought your name was Linda, 
Miss Wynne!” 

‘*Ethelind,” she said. ‘I was called Ethel 
at home.’’ And she hurriedly returned to the 
paper in her hand. As she read, her face be- 
came so deathlike in its paleness, I thought her 
about to faint, but she did not. I pulled her 
down into a chair, but she did not heed me in 
the least. 

“0 Fanny! Fanny!’ she exclaimed, mourre 
fully, and letting her head drop upon the desk 
before her, she remained perfectly motionless. 
I did not dare disturb her, though my interest 
and sympathy were intense. At length she 
raised her head. ‘You wonder, dear Mrs. 
Thorndyke, at my emotion. Shall I tell you 
my story, that you may better understand of 
what importance is this paper to me?” 
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I eagerly assented, being a true daughter of 
Eve, so far as curiosity was concerned. 

“The incidents of my life, Mrs. Thorndyke, 
are so strange, that they will seem much more 
like romance than reality, though the past few 
years have been very sad reality to me. My 
mother died when I was too young to know the 
loss I had sustained, the more so, as I was im- 
mediately adopted by my aunt—her only sister 
—who, during her life, supplied to me, as nearly 
as another could, the place of mother. She 
was childless, and both in her heart and her 
husband’s I believe I filled the place of daugh- 
ter, and my life until I was eighteen scarce 
knew a cloud. When I was about sixteen 
years old, Uncle Fielding’s nefhew and ward 
returned from Europe, where he had just com- 
pleted his education at a German university. 
How can I describe to you Boyd Elliott? No 
words of mine can convey to you even a faint 
idea of his noble character and mind. In per- 
son, he was rather tall than otherwise, with 
one of those bright, winning faces that irresist- 
ibly attract all who come within the sphere of 
their influence. I donot know when I began 
to love him; at first, with a girlish admiration ; 
afterward, with the deeper, maturer love of 
woman. That I should have loved him, was 
almost inevitable ; but that he should have 
loved me, was a revelation of happiness as de- 
lightful as it was surprising. I cannot tell you 
how happy were the days that followed. Our 
engagement met the approval of my uncle and 
aunt, and we were to have been married the 
ensuing spring, when I should be nineteen and 
Boyd twenty-five years of age. True, it was 
nearly a year off, but we were too happy in the 
present to care to hasten the flight of time.” 
Miss Wynne paused, and after an interval, re- 
sumed. ‘How little we know what a few 
months may bring forth! One morning—it 
was in July—we were all on the veranda, en- 
joying the breeze from the river, and the odor 
of the dew-laden, new-mown hay, which had 
not yet been removed from the freshly shaven 
lawn, when the letters were broughtin. One 
was for my aunt. I noticed a sad expression 
creep over her face as she read. At its close, 
she turned to me. 

‘«« This letter announces the death of an old 
and very dear friend, and contains her dying 
request, that I will, for a time at least, receive 
her daughter, a giri of about your age, Ethel, 
as an inmate of my family. Do you think you 
will like to have her with you?’ 

“<Oh, yes!’ I assented, eagerly, my heart 
yearning toward the motherless girl. I ques- 
tioned my aunt about her, but she had not seen 
her since she was a little girl, and I looked 
forward with girlish impatience to her arrival, 
planning everything I could think of to add to 
her comfort, and give her a home feeling 
among us. Not so Boyd. I rather think he 
disliked the idea of our pleasant téte-d-tétes be- 











ing interrupted, or thought I should have less 
time to devote to him, for I could never make 
him say he was glad she was coming. 

“The day of her arrival came at length, and 
I could scarcely control my restlessness. As 
the hour drew near, I awaited impatiently the 
approach of the carriage, for which I watched 
from the time it started to meet the train until 
its return, and when the door was opened, I 
received the trembling girl with a warm em- 
brace, and from that time forth we were sisters 
in all but name. Up to the time that Fanny 
Maynard dawned upon my vision, I had been 
a skeptic concerning perfect beauty outside of 
books or pictures, but she was the realization 
of my most beautiful ideal. Ihave never since 
seen any one who could compare with her. 
She was a true daughter of light, as gloriously 
beautiful as a poet’s dream. You think me 
enthusiastic, Mrs. Thorndyke, but some time I 
will show you her miniature, and you can from 
that form a faint idea of her loveliness. Her 
hair was of the most exquisite golden hue, so 
seldom seen except in childhood ; her eyes of 
that rare violet color, with the innocent, won- 
dering look you sometimes see in babies; her 
complexion faultless, every feature beautiful, 
and the mouth perfectly bewitching. How 
any one could look upon her and not love her, 
was inconceivable to me ; yet Boyd Elliott did 
not, at least at first. She seemed to him but a 
beautiful vision, or so I thought. I had ex- 
pected to find her very sad, but she was not; 
hers was one of those joyous natures that 
nothing could depress long. Do not under 
stand me that she did not feel her mother's 
death ; her grief came as readily as her smiles, 
but grief was not ever present with her, as with 
some persons, after such a bereavement. 

‘‘Several months passed, and Fanny was 
quite domesticated with us, loved and loving, 
as if she were another daughter. Boyd Elliott 
left us about this time to visit his mother’s re- 
lations, who lived at some distance. I fancied 
Fanny was not quite the same after he left; 
that she seemed less happy, less interested in 
our daily life. This was the first break. How 
little we suspected the gathering clouds! I 
have not mentioned the only dark spot on our 
otherwise bright domestic horizon. This was 
the occasional visits of a very dissipated cousin, 
a nephew of my aunt’s. Poor Harry! With 
talents of a high order, and more than ordinary 
attractions of person, he had wasted his youth 
and his inheritance in dissipation. Of course 
these visits were very painful to us all. My 
uncle bore with them only for the sake of his 
wife, and I because he was my cousin, and 
because he seemed to cling to me as the only 
person besides our aunt who had a spark of 
affection for him. Between Boyd and himself 
there could be no congeniality, and, though 
Boyd always treated him with great courtesy, 
Harry seemed to dislike him particularly, as 
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the probable heir of Uncle Fielding’s wealth. 
His was a morbid disposition at best, and he 
deemed himself ill-used of fate, forgetting that 
he alone was blamable for his loss of position 
and friends. He conceived the absurd idea 
that, but for Boyd, he himself might have been 
a favorite with my uncle. He paid us one or 
two visits during Boyd’s absence, and his con- 
duct on the last occasion had been such as to 
draw from my uncle a request that he would 
in future absent himself from his house. Such 
scenes as these, of course, were distressing to 
us all. 

After an absence of a few months, Boyd re- 
turned, and was joyfully welcomed back to 
the family circle. The Christmas holidays 
were approaching, and we were looking for- 
ward toa merry time ; but, alas! very different 
was the reality. One morning, about two 
weeks before Christmas, Uncle Fielding com- 
plained of feeling badly when he came down 
to breakfast, and retired soon after to his own 
room. We thought it only a temporary indis- 
position, and, even when a few days failed to 
bring relief, our alarm was not excited ; but, as 
the case grew no better, the grave face of the 
physician led me to suspect that it might be a 
more serious illness than we supposed. Boyd, 
too, began to appear uneasy, but my aunt I do 
not think knew until the very last that her 
husband's life was in danger. Fanny and I 
had gone out quite late one morning for a 
little exercise, leaving Boyd and my aunt with 
Unele Fielding. We were walking slowly 
along, both feeling sad and indisposed for con- 
versation, when a little boy sprung out from 
under a hedge, and, putting a note in my hand, 
disappeared as suddenly as he came. I could 
not conceive the meaning of so strange a pro- 
ceeding, and opened the paper to enlighten 
myself. I knew my face became ashen in its 
hue as I read, and I wondered Fanny did not 
notice my agitation. 

“<¢ DEAR ETHEL’ (the note ran): ‘ You must 
meet me at ten o’clock to-night in the Cedar 
Walk. Laminthe greatesttrouble. For God’s 
sake, let noone know! Your miserable — 


“I crumpled the note in my hand, and 
alipped it into my pocket, greatly embarrassed 
as to what explanation to make to Fanny. 

«Tt is useless, Ethel, dear, to try to conceal 
your charities. Everyone knows you have 
adopted half the poor people in the parish,’ she 
said, in so natural a tone I eould not believe it 
assumed to deceive. 

“*You are mistaken, Fanny,’ said I; but 
she playfully shook her head, and began to 
speak of something else. 

“TI was too miserable to care to stay out long, 
and was anxious to escape to my room and be 
alone for a few minutes, if possible. It was 
near our dinner hour, and I feared I would 
have no opportunity afterward ; but I was un- 





able to accomplish my purpose, Fanny going 
with me, as she sometimes did, instead of to 
her own apartment on the opposite side of the 
hall. When there, she seemed very restless, 
and I could not imagine what was the matter. 
At length, as I was brushing my hair, she took 
up a large bottle of ink standing near her, and 
nervously began pulling out and replacing the 
stopper. 

““«Take care, Fanny,’ exclaimed I, ‘ you will 
spill the ink!’ But the caution came too late. 
A violent jerk threw the greater portion of the 
contents over my dress, a light gray Cashmere. 

““*Q Ethel,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am so sorry! 
What will youdo? Take it off quickly, and I 
Will soak the ink-stains out while you put on 
something else. The dinner-bell will ring in a 
moment.’ 

“TI took it off, gave it to her, and went into 
my dressing-room, forgetting for the instant 
my anxiety about Harry and his note. I now 
know that in the short time I was absent Fanny 
must have read the note, and replaced it in my 
pocket after having possessed herself of its 
contents. That I should have been abstracted 
and miserable the remainder of the evening, 
you can readily believe. I would have given 
anything to have told my aunt or Boyd, but I 
did not dare disregard Harry’s injunctions of 
secrecy. I spent the greater portion of the 
evening in my uncle’s room, relieving Boyd a 
little, as he would pass the night there. He 
came up about half-past nine o’clock, and soon 
after I went down. I passed Fanny on the 
stairs. 

***T do not feel very well, Ethel,’ she said, 
‘and am going to bed.’ 

‘**T kissed her good-night, and went on to the 
sitting-room, where I remained until nearly 
ten, feeling more wretched than I had ever be- 
fore done. A little before the hour appointed 
by Harry, I took a shawl from the rack and 
threw it around me, and walked down the gaz 
den-path to the Cedar Walk. It was very cold, 
and that, with my agitation, made me tremble 
so that I could scarcely stand. As Iapproached, 
I saw the indistinct outline of a figure, which I 
knew to be my unhappy cousin. 

‘¢O Harry!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what is it?’ 

“Te placed his finger on his lip, and I drew 
nearer. ‘O Ethel, I thought you would never 
come! I have been hiding about here for two 
or three days, trying to get an opportunity of 
seeing you, but you would not leave the house.’ 

«But what is your trouble, Harry?’ said I, 
anxiously. 

«Trouble enough,’ returned he, moodily. 
‘Ethel, I am a suspected murderer. Do not 
start so. God knows I am not that guilty, but 
I have no means of proving my innocence. I 
must leave the country, and you must furnish 
me the money.’ 

““«Q Harry! how can I? My small amount 
of pocket money would do you no good.’ 
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““*No, no,’ he said, half-angrily. ‘I must 
have several hundred dollars.’ 

“*Harry!’ said I, aghast, ‘where can I ob- 
tain such a sum?’ 

** *Sell some of your trinkets.’ 

“**T have none of any great value except my 
engagement ring, which I cannot part with.’ 

“**Ethel, my life depends upon it. They 
have dogged my footsteps even here; I am in 
hourly danger.’ 

*** Let me tell my aunt; she can help you.’ 

**¢She cannot without her husband’s know- 
ledge, and he would be glad to have me hung 
and out of the way.’ 

*** Marry, you must not talk so.’ 

‘** Ethel, swear you will not tell a soul of nfy 
being here. Hush! was not that something?’ 
peering anxiously into the darkness. 

«Oh, no! What would bring anyone out 
such a night as this? You are nervous.’ 

“** Ethel, I will be here to-morrow night, and 
you must have the money or its equivalent, if 
you have to steal it. My life is hanging in the 
balance. Don’t forget.’ And he climbed over 
the fence at the back of the garden and disap- 
peared. 

“T returned to the house, chilled through 
and unutterably wretched. Fanny was still 
awake, for I saw the light under her door, and 
I slipped softly by, feeling as much like a 
criminal as my poor cousin. When in my 
room, I threw myself on my knees, and tried 
to pray for guidance; but even that failed to 
bring rest, and I passed a night of agony, try- 
ing to think of some plan by which I might 
assist Harry without parting with my ring, but 
it was the only thing of value I possessed. 

‘The next day dragged wearily away. Boyd 
did not seem at all like himself. I saw him 
watching me closely, and thought he was dis- 
tressed at my harassed appearance. My aunt 
was too much absorbed in nursing to have 
thought for anything else, and Fanny alone 
seemed natural. I had now to decide what I 
should do, and finally concluded that I must 
give Harry my ring, on condition that I might 
inform Boyd of the whole transaction so soon 
as he should be safely out of the country—and 
80 I acted. 

‘“‘Tarry’s thanks and blessings fell as mean- 
ingless words upon my ear, and, glad when the 
painful interview was at last at an end, I re- 
turned tomy room. I met Boyd near my door. 
Tfe did not speak, even to say good-night, and 
his eyes, as for a moment they met mine, wore 
a sad, reproachful look I had never seen in 
them before. Stunned and dizzy, I seemed 
only half conscious, and, going into my room, 
began mechanically to undress. I went to my 
toilet table, and my eyes fell upon a note ad- 
dressed to myself. It was from Boyd Elliott, I 
saw at a glance. I seized it, opened it, and 
read, for the words are indelibly branded upon 
my memory :— 








«The scales have fallen from my eyes, 
Ethel, and you, whom I believed to be the em- 
bodiment of truth and purity, I now see as you 
are. I would only believe the evidence of my 
own eyes, Ethel. The girl who would meet 
clandestinely a man forbidden her guardian’s 
house cannot be my wife. Circumstances com- 

-l me for the present to remain here; let us 

as strangers. Boyp E.uiorv.’ 

**T sank down on the floor. How long I re- 
mained there I donot know. When I regained 
my consciousness, the tire had burned out, and 
the candles flickered in their sockets. I crept 
into bed, my fingers still grasping the paper. 
The next morning I was not able to rise, the 
exposure having given me a violent cold and 
sore throat. Uncle Fielding died two days 
afterward. I then tried hard to rouse myself 
from the stupor of despair in which I was sunk, 
knowing that my aunt was completely pros- 
trated by the shock of her husband’s death. 
She never rallied, though she lingered several 
months. Idid not then have the clue to Boyd’s 
conduct, which this letter furnishes me, and I 


| sought no opportunity of clearing myself in his 


estimation. So many troubles coming at once, 
haal left me in an apathetic state which I could 
not even make an effort to throw off. Days, 
weeks, passed by ; my aunt still lingered, alive, 
scarcely more. Fanny and Boyd were, I pre- 
sume, much together during this time ; and you 
will perhaps hardly be able to credit me when 
I tell you that I heard of their engagement 
with scarcely an emotion. My aunt survived 
her husband but three months, and her death 
was the shock which roused me again to life 
and action. Uncle Fielding died in the belief 
that Boyd and myself were to be married ina 
few months, and after providing handsomely 
for my aunt during her lifetime, left the re- 
mainder of his estates to Boyd Elliott, with the 
exception of fifteen hundred dollars to myself 
for the purchase of a trousseau. At my aunt’s 
death, everything reverted to Boyd, so I was 
left almost penniless. The bequest of Uncle 
Fielding, though ample for the designated pur- 
pose, would be totally inadequate for providing 
even the barest necessaries of life, if placed at 
interest. Ofcourse, remaining in Boyd’s house 
under the circumstances was entirely out of 
the question, and as soon as the remains of my 
dear aunt were consigned to the grave, I pre- 
pared for leaving the home of my childhood 
forever. Fanny begged me to remain, urging 
her own lonely position should I leave her, but 
I think she must have agreed with me that it 
was impossible for me to do otherwise than I 
was doing. My aunt’s old housekeeper would 
remain there for a time, and I supposed the 
marriage would take place as soon as possible. 
We took a tearful farewell. My grief being 
sincere, I cannot now judge how much of hers 
was assumed. I came here hoping to obtains 
situation as teacher, either in a private family 
oraschool. You cannot imagine how shocked 
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I was, three short weeks after I left her in | 


apparent health, to receive a letter from the 
old housekeeper announcing Fanny’s sudden 
death. She was found dead when they went to 
seek her, after having failed to appear at the 
usual breakfast hour. A post-mortem exami- 
nation revealed the cause of her death—some 
disease of the heart. A short time after, I re- 
ceived a second letter, saying that Mr. Elliott 
was going to sell the furniture, close the old 
house, and return to Europe, and that she her- 
self would come to the city and open a lodging- 
house; a plan I heartily approved of, and I 
have lived with her ever since, I being her only 
boarder, the rooms being let to gentlemen. I 
had forgotten to tell you that this old secretary 
was one of the relics of Fanny Maynard’s 
home, which she brought with her when she 


came to reside with us, it having been her | 


mother’s. 
‘“‘And now, dear Mrs. Thorndyke, I have 
told you all my sad history, which, I fear, you 


have found wearisome.’”’ I assured her to the | 
contrary; that even if the recital had not | 


been interesting in itself, I should have found 
it so for her sake. 

“You will write to Mr. Elliott now, Miss 
Wynne,”’ I ventured to say. 

‘“‘No,”’ she replied. ‘I should not write, 
even had I his address, which I have not, but 
I shall wait, hopefully, trustfully, assured one 
day we will meet and all be explained.” 

It is not necessary to relate how I triumphed 
over Charles that night, and made him agree 


it was equal toaromance. Miss Wynne con- | 


tinued to teach my little girls, and seemed 
unchanged, except that a happier light in her 
eyes replaced the old hopelessness that formerly 
characterized them. 

One morning, two or three months after I 
learned Miss Wynne’s story, she did not appear 


at the usual hour, but a messenger brought me | 


a note instead. 

“DEAR Mrs. THORNDYKE” (she wrote): ‘I 
am sure you will sympathize in my happiness 
when I tell you Mr. Elliott has returned, and 
our long estrangement is atan end. I will try 
to see you this afternoon. ETHEL WYNNE.”’ 

Miss Wynne kept her promise of coming that 
afternoon. Ishould scarcely have known her, 
so great a beautifier is happiness. Her eyes 
were radiant, and they were always lovely. 


““Now come, dear Miss Wynne, tell me all | 


about it,” I said, kissing her, and taking off 
her cloak and hat. 

‘It is strange, Mrs. Thorndyke, that Harry, 
who was the cause of our misunderstanding, 
should have been the means of our reunion. 
Boyd tells me that one evening, about six 
weeks since, while he was in Florence witha 
party of friends, a note was brought to his 
hotel from my poor cousin Harry Frazier, beg- 
ging him to come to see him, that he was dying 
amid strangers; and seeing his name among 
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the list of arrivals, an inexpressible longing for 
news from home had seized him, and he had 
taken the liberty of begging a visit. ‘I went,’ 
said Boyd, ‘and found him in the last stages of 
consumption. He had come to Italy as a for- 
lorn hope, but it was too late.’ After a few 
questions, he asked Boyd for his wife. 

“**My wife!’ exclaimed Boyd. 

*** Yes, Ethel. Is not Ethel your wife ?’ 

‘‘Boyd then told him what he had been in- 
duced to believe. 

“*Q God! exclaimed Harry. ‘I thought 
I had brought misery enough upon my aunt 
and cousin without this. And you could be- 
lieve, Boyd Elliott, that Ethel felt anything 
for me but pity for my sins! I cannot credit 
it.’ He then told him the whole story’; how 
his importunities had overcome my unwilling- 
ness, and how he had bound me to secresy. 

. i O Ethel!’ said Boyd, ‘ you would have for- 
given me could you have known what I suf- 
fered when I learned how I had wromged you.’ 

‘**But I am too happy now to feel that I have 
anything to forgive, even to poor Fanny, who 
| so wronged us both. Boyd remained with 

Harry until his death, and then came as rapidly 
' home as was possible. He would have written, 
| but did not know where a letter would find 
| me.”’ 

“IT suppose,”’ said I, half-playfully, half- 
| tearfully, ‘‘that I shall have to look for another 
governess now?’’ 

‘IT suppose,”’ said she, with a soft flushing of 
the cheeks that made her lovely. 

Miss Wynne brought Mr. Elliott to see us, 
|! and he was, indeed, a noble looking man. 
| They were married from our house about six 
| weeks afterward, and very soon we are going, 
children and all, to see them in their own home 
on the banks of the Hudson. 

Every time Charlie and I speak of the El- 
liotts, I always end by saying, ‘‘ And they 
might never have known any of this happiness 
if I had not insisted upon having the old secre- 
tary.” 
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MY QUEEN. 
RY GEORGE F. CLIVE. 








Wrat shall I say to describe her— 
To tell you how shining, how fair, 

Is the summer bloom of her beauty, 
And the sun’s gold beams in her hair? 


Her face is as fair as the dawning— 
Her smile lights up like the sun— 

And her mouth—come Cupid, come Venus, 
Bring words for its glory, I've none. 


Her step is noble and stately, 

And never was empress, I ween, 
More proud to carry her sceptre 

Than my beautiful darling, my queen. 


And she has a crown and a kingdom, 
She reigns in my heart supreme; 

I crown her with love and with kisses, 
And there’s never so happy a queen. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XIX. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

Havine now described the general features 
and modes of proceeding in the delineation of 
lines, planes, and solids, including various regu- 
lar and irregular figures, we have yet to con- 
sider the subject of solids with reference to 
their height. In parallel perspective, a large 
proportion of the lines of a picture are, in 
plan, at right angles with the plane of delinea- 
tion, as was just now stated ; and therefore the 
point of sight is the principal vanishing-point 
m such representations. In such cases, the 
proper way to obtain the perspective height of 
any object is, after having laid down the length 
of its elevation on the base-line of the picture, 
and connected the ends of that length by visual 
rays with the point of sight, to erect a perpen- 
dicular to the base-line at one end of that 
length ; set off thereon the exact height, and 
from the point so obtained draw another visual 
ray to the point of sight; the space included 
between this visual ray and the one previously 
drawn from the bottom of the perpendicular 
will be the perspective height at any part of 
the picture. This has been already in part 
done (Fig. 11), and is in all cases the mode of 
obtaining heights of objects in parallel per- 
spective. 

But in oblique perspective, very few, and 
frequently none, of the lines, in plan, lie at 
right angles with the plane of delineation. 
The point of sight and visual rays become 
therefore of less importance ; but the vanish- 





having found the height a d of a figure stand- 
ing at the position a, required the representa- 
tion of another figure of equal height at the 
position ¢. Draw the visual lines 8S a, S 3. 
From the position C draw C ¢ parallel to the 
base-line, intersecting Sa ate. From 6 draw 
é f perpendicular to C ¢, intersecting S 0 at /f. 
The height ¢ f thus obtained, transferred to a 
perpendicular on the position C, will be the 
perspective height of the figure at C. By this 
rule, the point of sight and perspective height 
in any one position being given, the perspective 
height for any other position may be readily 
found. Perspective widths may be found in a 
similar manner. In the same figure, 23, given 
the width of any object g h (say a flying bird), 
required the respective widths of a similar object 
in the position #. Connect the extremities of 
the given width with the point of sight by visual 
lines Sg, S 2; draw a line from the position ¢ 
parallel with the base-line, intersecting the 
visual rays at k and /; the width & /, trans- 
ferred to the given position, will be the width 
¢ J of the object of that position. 

But in oblique perspective the point of sight 
needs not in all cases to be found for the other 
purposes of the picture ; and where it is want- 
ing, the same problem may be solved in a some- 
what similar manner, using the vanishing- 
points instead of the point of sight, and van- 
ishing-lines instead of the horizontal lines ¢ e. 
Thus, in Fig. 24, given the position and height 
of a lamp-post @ 8, required the perspective 
heights of similar lamp-posts at ¢c. Draw van- 
ishing-lines from V‘ toa@and 6. From the posi- 
tion ¢ a line to the other vanishing-point V" 
will intersect V'a ate. From the point e erect 


Fig. 23. 
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ing-points become the more useful auxiliaries 
for determining the heights of objects seen at 
any angle. 

When the perspective height of any one ob- 
ject in the picture has been found, that of any 
other object of same height, in whatever part 
of the picture its position may be, may be easily 
found in parallel perspective by means of visual 
rays to the point of sight. Thus, in Fig. 23, 





ef perpendicular to the base-line, intersecting 


V'dat f. Draw V’ f and the perpendicular 
ec @ intersecting it at d ; ¢ d will be the perpen- 
dicular height of the object at the position e. 
By this rule, the vanishing-points and_per- 
spective height at any one position being given, 
the proper height for any other position may 
be found. 

In parallel perspective, the distances of ob- 
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jects or points on a visual line are found, as | A 1, A 2, etc. ; and from the points 1 2 3, etw, 
in Fig. 11, by setting off their true distances on | thus obtained draw diagonals to the point D, 
the base-line, and finding their corresponding | which will intersect A B at corresponding 
distances on the visual line by diagonals to the | points, etc. ; from which intersections vertical 
distance-point. But as the distance-points are | lines will represent the corresponding sides of 
often at a considerable distance outside the | the windows. In this method, the line A 7 
limits of the picture, and sometimes even of the | may, if more conyenient, be drawn from the 


paper, which renders this mode of obtaining the | upper corner E of the side whose details are to 
intersections in such cases inconvenient, the | be laid in, as shown at C, over the tower, and 
following method, by which a distance-point | it may be made of any convenient length, pro- 
for the details of any object is obtained within | vided it be made longer than A B; but in gen- 


Fig. 24. 








the picture, is often practicable. To draw in; eral it will be most convenient to make it the 
oblique perspective the church A BG H, Fig. | exact length of the given line on the plan or 
25—required the perspective positions of the | elevation. The upper and lower points of the 
windows of the side A B. From the point A, | windows may now be marked on the line A E, 
parallel with the horizontal line, draw a line | whence lines drawn to the vanishing-point of 
A7, equal in length to the geometric length of | that side of the church will give the perspective 


Fig. 25. 
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A Bin the plan or elevation. From the point , positions of corresponding points in the vertical 
7 draw a diagonal through B, which will inter- | lines denoting the sides of the windows. If the 
sect the horizontal line at a point D within the window-heads be arched, draw the elevation of 
picture, which is the distance-point required. | the arch to the left of the line A E, and pro- 
Transfer from the plan or elevation to the line | ceed, .as directed in Figs. 13 and 14, to draw 
A 7 the distances of the sides of the windows | the perspective arch over each window. 
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THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


BY BELLE RUTLEDGE. 








** You will be all ready, Hetty, for I shall | 


call for you early, as the concert-room will be 


had for love or money, and I want you to sit 
where you can see as well as hear Madame 
Parepa,”’ said Horace Cavender, as he stood in 
the door of Hetty Wilder’s home one evening 
after a call. 

“Yes, I will be prompt, and not keep you 


| parental heart. 


waiting, for 1 have such a strong desire to hear | 


Parepa that I shall think of nothing else till 
to-morrow evening has come,” replied the 
young girl. 


wish, she left the sitting-room, to carry her hat 
and shawl to her own chamber. 

Coming down again presently, Hetty took 
up her crochet-work and seated herself near 
the grate to await the return of her father 


| from his office; for our little friend was the 


crowded, and there are no reserved seats to be | Widowed lawyer’s only child, and the light of 


his home as well as the darling of his fond 
Thus an hour went by, and 
then, hearing the sound of many footsteps on 
the sidewalk, Hetty suddenly turned off the 
gas, and, pulling aside the drapery curtain, 
ensconced herself in the window-seat, to note, 
with girlish curiosity, the passers-by returning 
from the concert. 


“It’s too bad! There’s Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 


herd, and the Baileys, and Kate Noyes, and 


Then there were a few more words spoken | 


in lower tones, and with Hetty’s hand clasped 
closely in Horace Cavender’s, after which the 
young man stepped without the door to wend 
his way homeward in a happy frame of mind, 
while the maiden stole softly up to her chamber 
to dream of her handsome lover. 

The following day passed, evening arrived, 
and Hetty sat, ready equipped for the concert, 
awaiting the appearance of her escort. Seven 
o’clock came, half-past stole on, and he did not 
come, and Hetty began to grow impatient and 
wonder a little, saying to herself :— 

‘*What can have happened to detain Horace? 
He was so very particular that I should be 
ready early, and here it is nearly time for the 
concert to commence. I shall have to lecture 
him a little when he does come. I’m afraid 
we sha'n’t get a good seat, after all.’ 


Allan Wilcox, and the Moore girls, and every- 
body else, been to the concert!’ she said, as 
with her face near the window, and the full 
curtain shielding her figure, she looked out 
into the street, noting the passers-by as they 
came under the light of the street lamp. 

As Hetty gazed, more came up the street 
past the house, nearly all of whom she knew, 
for the denizens of Brookfield were familiar to 
her sight, till at last, as her gaze fell on two 
familiar forms walking slowly by on the side- 


| walk, she suddenly uttered an exclamation of 


| 
| 


surprise and pain, her cheek grew pale, and 
her heart almost refused to beat. 
One of the pair on whom her gaze was fast- 


ened surely was Matty Ainsworth, who lived 


just across the way; but her companion—was 
not Hetty mistaken? But, no, there was no 


| chance for mistake in that full light; he was 


But the minutes glided by, and the hand- | 


some French clock on the mantel struck eight. 


pearance, and paced the floor nervously. 
‘Time for the concert to commence! What 
can have occurred? But he may have been 
detained. I will wait a little longer before I 
give him up.”’ 
The hands of the little clock moved steadily 


on to the quarter, then to the half hour, and | 


then went forward to nine. But when Hetty 
heard the chime of the town bell as an accom- 
paniment to the musical tones from the mantel, 
she gave up all hopes, and, with a sigh of dis- 
appointment, removed her wrappings, which 


had been kept on till then in momentary ex- | 


pectation of the arrival of her tardy lover. 
“Well, I’m sure I can’t imagine what has 
kept Horace away, unless he’s sick, in which 


case I should have thought he’d sent a note, | ’ 
heart and a deep sense of injury in her breast. 


or word, for he knows I must feel anxious. 
It’ll be a disappointment to’ him, too; he’s 


| erossing directly before her door. 
| waited in vain for his ring. 


Horace Cavender! Poor Hetty had never been 


| guilty of watching before ; but this had come 
The girl wondered still more at his non-ap- | 80 sudden—and it was so strange that her lover 
' should be the escort of another, when he had 


invited her—no wonder she sat there, straining 
her eyes after them as they passed, then 
crossed the street on the flagstones to Matty’s 
door, after which Horace left his companion, to 
retrace his own steps homeward. 

““ What does this mean? Horace with Matty 
Ainsworth, after inviting me!” said the girl to 
herself in a tone of indignant surprise. ‘‘ But 
it can’t be that he mnviTEeD fer! It is some 
chance happening, and he will come in to ex- 
plain it.’ And she drew back among the folds 


of the curtain as she saw him on the street- 
But she 


His footsteps 


| sounded along the sidewalk, he had passed by, 


and poor Hetty left her position with an aching 


' When her father came in, he saw her sitting 


talked so much about Parepa’s coming. But | 


it can’t be helped now. 
through by this time. 
to-morrow, of course, and I shall know the 
cause of his failure in calling for me. I hope 
he isn’t real sick!’’ 


And, with this natural 


The concert’s half 
Horace ’11 come or send 


by the fire apparently absorbed in her crochet- 
ting. 

‘‘Well, daughter, how did you like the con- 
cert?’ was his first query. 

“*T did not attend,”’ was her reply. 

“Not attend! Why, I thought young Cay- 
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ender had invited you, or I would have taken 
you myself, busy though I am with several 
cases on the docket.” 

‘« He did, but failed to call for me,”’ returned 
the girl, striving to keep down her mortifica- 
tion, and suppressing the knowledge that she 
had seen him pass with another. 

“Oh, well, some good reason, of course! 
Sick, perhaps; or suddenly called out of town. 
You'll hear in the morning. I’m sorry you 
lost the concert, though, for all our people 
have been counting on the coming of this great 
singer; but there'll be other chances some 
time when we go up to the city.” 

“It’s of no consequence,’’ returned Hetty, 
uttering the fib with a very composed tone. 
“Now, what shall I sing for you, father?” 
And she went to the piano for her usual good- 
night tune. And, after duly playing and sing- 
ing her father’s choice, and leaving him with 
her customary good-night kiss, she went up 
stairs to cry herself to sleep, as many another, 
unused to disappointments, and young as she, 
has done. 

The morrow came, but no note or call from 
Horace Cavender. Several days went by, and 
still no explanation of his failure in attention 
on the evening of Parepa’s concert. And 
when a week had passed, and he neither called 
nor wrote, Hetty’s decision was made. 

“It’s ungentlemanly and impolite, and I'll 
cut him dead !’’ 

And so when they next met, which was at 
the door of the church both attended, the sec- 
ond Sabbath afterwards, Hetty Wilder coolly 
ignored Mr. Cavender’s acquaintance, a fact 
which brought a conscious look of embarrass- 
ment to that young gentleman’s face, but in 
no way helped to lessen the distance now es- 
tablished between them. 

A few days after that, Hetty received a very 
pressing invitation from an aunt in New York, 
urging a visit, to which desire her father gave 
his consent, and shortly she left home for the 
winter. 


‘Do look, Matty! Who can that fine-look- 
ing gentleman be with Hetty Wilder? Some 
beau she has brought home from New York, 
perhaps. I should really like to know!” ex- 
claimed Fanny Senter, to her intimate friend, 
Matty Ainsworth, as the two stood behind a 
fancy-table at a fair, holden in the town-hall 
of Brookfield, one evening late in March. 

The young lady addressed turned her eyes 
in the direction indicated, and their gaze rested 
upon our friend Hetty, who had recently re- 
turned from her winter’s visit, and was now 
leaning on the arm of a tall, handsome gentle- 
man, considerably her senior, and conversing 
affably and familiarly as they mingled with the 
crowd, the observed of many others besides our 
two young vendors of worsted-work and knick- 
knacks at the fancy-table. 
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‘*I’m sure he’s no one J ever saw before,’’ 
replied Miss Matty, after a good gaze. ‘As 
you say, he must be somebody come on to 
visit her, for she’s been home over a fortnight, 
and he didn’t come with her. If we were on 
calling terms now, we should have known 
something about her affairs, but we ’1] find out 
before long. Do see, Fan! How very atten- 
tive! He has her shawl on his arm, and is 
actually fanning her! Well, I’m glad she’s 
managed to secure somebody at last, aren’t 
you?’’ But there was a bit of malice in her 
tones that quite contradicted the assertion 
Matty made. 

‘*Yes, and how pleased she looks! Gazing 
up into his face as though there were no others 
in the hall! J’d have stayed at home if I were 
so much in love; though, I suppose, she wants 
to show off her conquest to Brookfield folks,” 
retorted Miss Fanny Senter, in tones by no 
means amiable, sorry though I am to record it. 

‘Well, if ever she does get an admirer, it ’ll 
have to be while away, for she never can suc- 
ceed in this town while you and I are about, 
Fan,’’ said Miss Matty, still in that tone of 
malice and envy. 

“That’s true. I don’t believe, to this day, 
she suspects why she lost Horace Uavender,” 
returned her companion. ‘And she did like 
him, every one knows. By the way, I wonder 
where Horace i to-night? Isn’t he coming, 
Mat?’’ 

‘* He said he would,”’ was the reply. 

‘Oh, yes, there he comes now, just inside 
the door! And there are Ned Crofts and the 
Darricott boys with him! Ned’s going to have 
the post-office, you know. I wish Horace 
would come up here !”’ 

Miss Fanny’s wish met with its fulfilment, 
for young Cavender approached the table be- 
hind which the two young ladies were stationed, 
and commenced a lively badinage with them ; 
and, presently, Miss Senter called his attention 
to the former subject of their remarks. 

**I suppose you know Hetty Wilder has an 
admirer from New York with her to-night? 
There they are!’’ indicating their direction. 
“An engagement, of course. He’s very de- 
voted.” 

Cavender started and gazed at the couple 
plainly seen among the crowd. A decided flush 
came to his face; he bit his lip, and seemed 
annoyed, to say the least, at sight of Miss 
Wilder conversing affably and familiarly with 
the distinguished-looking stranger. 

**No, I know nothing of her affairs,’ he 
said, quite shortly. 

**And don’t want to, either,” added Matty, 
with a little giggle. 

“Tt seems that she hasn’t forgotten how to 
flirt yet, and she chooses a conspicuous posi- 
tion for the display of her talents,” said Miss 
Fanny. 

After a little, Horace Cavender moved away, 
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excusing himself from the two ladies by saying 
he had volunteered to assist Ned Crofts in ar- 
ranging the letters awaiting delivery in the 
mail; and he crossed the hall to the post-office, 
but that flush still lingered on his cheek. 

‘I'll say they ’re engaged, anyhow, Mat, for 
Horace Cavender shall never go back to her,”’ 
said Fanny Senter. ‘“She’d be artful enough 
to try and get him again; but then, of course, 
he don’t care for her a bit now,’’ she added, 
soothingly, observing the darkening look on 
her companion’s brow, for the sight of young 
Cavender’s embarrassment had not failed to 
annoy her. 

Miss Matty did not reply immediately, her 
attention being called off by some one pricing 


the wares displayed on the table, while Miss |, 


Fanny was also similarly occupied. 

All this time the two young ladie§ had been 
talking, they had not observed a strange gen- 
tleman who, apparently knowing no one about 
him, had taken a seat in a little corner, screened 
by a couple of dwarf spruce-trees set up for 
greenery, close by the end of their table, and 
from his retired nook was observing the display 
of youth, beauty, and fashion in the moving 
panorama that continually shifted through the 
hall. Nor could this stranger help overhear- 
ing every word the two vendors of wares at the 
fancy-table in such close proximity had uttered. 
And, as they continued, though out of all rule 
of apparent delicacy, he did not seem to think 
it necessary to avoid becoming a further listener 
by changing his seat, so remained in their neigh- 
borhood. During a little lull in their trade, 
Fanny Senter again took up the thread of her 
former remarks. 

‘*T don’t suppose you and I need care if this 
stranger is fine-looking, Matty; for, really, I 
think Horace Cavender is the handsomest of 
the two, and we know he’s taiented. We got 
him away from Het Wilder; and, if ‘twas 
worth our while, and we could get at the ear 
ef this man, we’d do the same thing for her 
again. But as long as she keeps aloof from 
our Brookfield beaus, or we can keep them aloof 
from her, I suppose we might as well les her 
rest.’”’ 

“*T don’t know about that, Fan. If Horace 
Cavender should slight me in the least, I should 
feel provoked enough to do anything. He did 
look sorry when he saw Het with this hand- 
some stranger, and I might as well own that I 
felt jealous of my hold over him. You know 
all my affairs, Fanny, and I needn't keep back 
my real feelings from you,’’ and Miss Matty 
hooked very vexed and unhappy. 

‘Oh! don’t you worry about that, Matty,’’ 
said her friend, soothingly. ‘‘Let me alone 
for keeping Horace true to you. He hears no- 
thing but your praises from me whenever we 
are alone ; and I declare I'll affirm Hetty Wil- 
der ’s on the very point of marriage, if Ithought 
he'd be jealous of this stranger, and try to 





make friends with her again. You see I’m 
the best friend you have, dear Matty, and don’t 
expect a particle of reward for my services,”’ 
she added, laughing. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you! We had a letter 
from Uncle Dick to-day, and he’s arrived in 
New York, and will be home right away now!” 
exclaimed Miss Matty, eagerly. ‘‘ How queer 
that I should have forgotten to tell you, when 
I meant to the very first thing to-night! I 
suppose seeing Het Wilder put it out of my 
mind.’’ 

Fanny Senter looked conscious and much 
pleased at her companion’s news. ‘ Doctor 
Ainsworth really coming here at last?’ she 
said, after a little. 

‘Yes. I suppose he’ll be here by to-mor- 
row or next day, at least; and one of the first 
places I shall take him to will be to see you; 
and who knows whom I may have for my future 
aunt in payment for her interest in my affairs’? 
For you know my letters have been full of you, 
Fan, and I know Uncle Dick’s dying to see 
my intimate friend I’ve told him so much 
about.”’ 

**Oh, dear me, Matty! Just as if the learned 
and travelled Doctor Ainsworth would fancy, 
or even notice, poor little me!’’ said the girl, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘Of course, he’s met elegant 
ladies in Europe, and I’m only a retiring, hum- 
ble village girl. But I’ve done all that a de- 
voted friend could do between you and Horace 
Cavender. I want you to be happy, even if I 
never do find a congenial mate. You know J 
think more of your happiness than I do of my 
own, Matty, dear,’’ and Miss Fanny very art- 
fully threw a quivering note of sadness into 
the tones of her voice. 

‘‘Nonsense, Fan!” replied Matty. ‘“I’ll 
manage Uncle Dick. Haven’t I promised him 
to you? If you helped me to Horace, ’tisn’t 
likely I shall forget my share of the contract. 
You’ll see what a good diplomatist I can be. 
What do you suppose I’ve been praising you 
for in all my letters to Uncle Dick, except to 
get him curious tosee you? And don’t I know 
that he always used to dislike showy, fashion- 
able women, and was always a fussy old 
bachelor (not so very old, though ; only thirty- 
three, and that gentleman with Het Wilder's 
much as that, I know!)— But, look! There 
they come this way. Let’s speak to Hetty, 
and pretend to be very glad to see her, and 
she’ll give us an introduction to him.’’ 

But, much to our two young ladies’ discom- 
fiture, Miss Wilder and her companion did not 
pause in their vicinity, but walked past, and 
shortly afterwards left the hall. 

“They just came to be observed. If I 
couldn’t have stayed longer, I wouldn’t have 
come,’’ said Fanny, looking after them as they 
disappeared in the crowd near the door. 

“Well, I, for one, am glad she’s left,’’ said 
Matty Ainsworth, truthfully, turning her now 
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undivided attention to the sale of the articles 
before her. 

Presently the stranger in his nook among the 
greenery near by glided away, became lost in 
the crowd, and soon emerged from the crowded 
hall and crossed the street to the hotel, where 
he had taken a room on the arrival of the late 
afternoon train in Brookfield. Once within his 
room, the gentleman set down his gold-headed 
cane; removed his hat, gloves, and overcoat ; 
and then seated himself before the comfortable 
fire, to indulge in a soliloquy, the substance of 
which was like the following :-— 

““So this is my niece Matty, whom I left, 
three years ago, a pure-minded, innocent girl ; 
but find now changed into a plotting, unprin- 
cipled woman, unscrupulous of ways and means 
to gain her own purposes!’? And a deep sha- 
dow settled on his handsome face, for Matty 
had always been an especial favorite with her 
young uncle, and he was greatly disappointed 
at the insight into her nature he had that even- 
ing gained. ‘‘And this, too, is her intimate 
friend, ‘the noble, high-souled Fanny,’ ‘ the 
kindred spirit,’ whom she has so often written 
of in her letters, and, as I chanced to overhear, 
the lady towhom Matty has pledged her uncle! 
Well, my dear girls, I’m sorry to disappoint 
you or break a match, but I fear you will be 
obliged to excuse me from falling into the baited 
trap. Itseems quite providential that I con- 
cluded to come to the hotel to-night, instead of 
going to brother John’s, otherwise I had not 
strolled alone into the hall ; and, pretty effectu- 
ally disguised by this heavy beard and the 
changes these years of travel have effected, 
failed to be recognized by the people 1 used to 
know here, and so got into that quiet corner, 
where I couldn’t help overhearing the girls’ 
gossip. Elwell, too, he came in for his share 
of notice, though I think Matty and her friend 
would be slightly surprised if they knew he was 
already married, instead of being the fiancée of 
this young lady friend of his and his wife’s. 
I’ve half a mind not to tell niece Matty of her 
error, and yet I shall use my own knowledge 
of the whole affair I learned to-night to the 
best advantage, for the highest interest of all 
concerned. Matty Ainsworth must be taught 
a lesson, even if she loses her lover, whom, it 
appears, she has gained unserupulously. I 
wonder if this young Cavender does love Miss 
Wilder. If so, and these artful witches have 
used their sorcery and incantations to bejuggle 
him away from her, I must set the whole mat- 
ter right again. It’s quite like one of the 
stories I’ve often read—intrigue, treachery, 
and misunderstanding—when suddenly some 
bold knight appears, and cuts the Gordian 
knot, and makes all straight again. I could 
laugh at it, if it wasn’t for this sad revelation 
I've had of Matty’s character—Matty whom I 
loved so.”” And again the cloud rested on 





Doctor Dick Ainsworth’s fine, expressive coun- 
tenance. 

For some time the doctor sat in thought ; but, 
by and by, he was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mr. Philip Elwell, the friend who had ac- 
eompanied him from New York, having busi- 
ness in this section of the country, and the 
same gentleman who, as Miss Wilder’s escort 
to the hall that evening, had attracted so good 
a share of two young ladies’ gossip, besides 
the notice of half Brookfield. 

“Well, doctor, here yet? Thought you 
would go out to find your folks?’’ he said, as 
he entered. 

‘*No, Elwell, I concluded not to go over to 
brother John’s till morning,’’ answered the 
doctor,’’ quite sure that his friend had not ob- 
served him at the hall, and deeming it unneces- 
sary to inform him of the fact. ‘‘ Did you find 
Miss Wilder in, and have a pleasant call?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes. The judge, unfortunately, is out of 
town, but I found Miss Hetty with her hat on, 
just going to a sort of fair or festival; so I 
stepped over to the hall with her, stayed a 
half-hour or so, and then accompanied her 
home again. There’s the girl to choose for.a 
partner, doctor! Why don’t you come out of 
your bachelorhood, and see if she wouldn’t 
have pity on you? My wife thinks there’s 
never such another young lady as Miss Wilder, 
and charged me not to pass through Brookfield 
without calling on her with lots of messages.”’ 

“You seem to be quite an admirer of the 
young lady yourself,’ said Ainsworth. 

‘Fact, doctor. I told Carrie that, if I hadn’t 
already got appropriated, it might be dangerous 
for my peace to be calling on Miss Hetty. 
Shouldn’t wonder if these good Brookfieldites 
thought I was some gallant from the city,”’ 
was the laughing reply. ‘‘But you, doctor, 
you’re in the matrimonial market, you know, 
and why not go in and try your chance at win- 
ring? Miss Hetty isn’t engaged, Carrie says, 
though she had plenty of attention last winter. 
Seems not to be carried away with admiration, 
like most young girls. Come now, doctor, do 
let your friends have a chance of seeing you.a 
Benedict. I’ve paved the way all I dared to, 
told all about you, and been praising you all 
the evening to Miss Hetty.”’ 

Mr. Elwell said this laughingly, as he settled 
himself in a lounging-chair in his friend’s 
room, which adjoined his own, and lit the cigar 
the doctor offered. And the reply was in the 
same tone of good-humor, although a vein of 
seriousness underlay the words of both, for 
Mr. Elwell really shared his wife’s admiration 
for the lovely Hetty, and would fain have seen 
his most valued friend the winner of such a 
prize, while Doctor Dick Ainsworth was too 
truly pleased with the appearance of her he 
had watched in company with his friend that 
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evening to deny the truth of his reeommenda- 
tion. But, knowing what Mr. Elwell did not— 
a former love-passage between young Cavender 
and Miss Hetty, as revealed by the conversation 
between his niece and her friend—he inly de- 
termined to sift the matter, and, if the pair 
who had been separated still retained an affec- 
tion for each other, he would do his best to 
bring them together again. Which resolution 
proved Doctor Dick Ainsworth possessor of a 
noble heart and benevolent disposition, traits 
in which Miss Matty had shown herself sadly 
wanting. 

On the following day, Mr. Philip Elwell left 
Brookfield, and Doctor Richard Ainsworth 
very quietly walked over to his brother’s house 
and gave the family a pleasant surprise by his 
appearance among them. Indeed, it seemed 
as if Matty, who was really greatly attached 
to her handsome and cultivated relative, could 
hardly find words sufficient to express her 
delight at his return ; and, but for the unfor- 
tunate revelation he had obtained of her dispo- 
sition, he would have felt a warmer glow of 
affection towards her. As it was, however, he 
concealed his feelings, greeted his niece kindly 
and cordially, and resolved to set about the 
task of effecting a cure by eradicating those 
seeds of evil which had thus early taken root 
in her nature, and threatened to obscure all 
lovely womanly traits of character. 

It cannot be supposed that Doctor Dick was 
long at home without meetimg the intimate 
friend of his niece. As Matty had promised, 
one of their earliest calls was upon Fanny, and 
that young lady, fully apprised already of 
Doctor Ainsworth’s tastes, was in readiness to 
play her réle by which she trusted to carry his 
heart captive. 

“T am so glad to meet you, Doctor Ains- 
worth !’”’ she cried, in an affectation of girlish 
delight, and seemingly very artless in her 
manner. ‘‘And I do hope you won't quite 
hate me, for dear Matty’s sake, because I am 
her friend, you know, though I don’t dare 
imagine you ’ll like me for myself, for 1’m not 
a bit accomplished, or literary, or even hand- 
some, like the ladies you must have met 
abroad.” 

Doctor Dick could not forbear biting his lips 
to keep back a smile at the gushing young 
lady’s enthusiasm, but he managed to assure 
her of his friendliest intentions towards all 
Matty’s friends, and herself in particular. 
And, after a call of polite length, and warmest 
invitations to come often, departed with his 
niece for Mr. Senter’s house. 

“* How do you like her, Uncle Dick? Isn't 
she a splendid girl?’’ asked Matty, enthusiasti- 
cally, a8 soon as they had proceeded beyond 
hearing distance from the door. (‘‘ Splendid” 
was a great word with Matty.) 

“Miss Fanny is doubtless very nice and 
ainiable, but I will reserve stronger adjectives 





until I become more intimately acquainted 
with your friend, Matty,’’ replied Doctor Dick, 
evasively. 

‘*Well, I want you to love her as much as I 
do, for she’s the very best and dearest girl in 
Brookfield,”’ said Matty, earnestly. 

The doctor did not think it needful to inform 
his niece that he was already cognizant of her 
wish to promote his good-will to her friend, 
yet he could not but wonder at the glamour 
which that artful young lady had managed to 
throw over the mental gaze of Matty, for he 
saw Miss Fanny Senter as she was—artful, un- 
scrupulous, and designing—and did not doubt 
but that it was through her influence Matty 
had so deteriorated from the character she had 
promised to develop. So he replied, pleasantly 
enough, but gravely :— 

“You haven’t seen much of human nature 
yet, Matty; and, perhaps, before you’re many 
years older, you’ll see good traits in other 
young ladies of Brookfield.” 

“What do you mean, Uncle Dick?’ she 
asked, with a little tone of surprise. ‘I’m 
sure I like ali my friends, and can see their 
good qualities ; only Fanny and I have been so 
intimate ever since her father moved here, and 
I like her a great deal better than any of the 
other girls.”’ 

“Even Hetty Wilder?’’ suggested Doctor 
Ainsworth, with a little emphasis. 

“Why, what do you know about Hetty 
Wilder, Uncle Dick?’ asked the girl, starting, 
and looking conscious. ‘‘What makes you 
speak of her? Who’s been telling you?” But 
here she paused, realizing that she could not 
well explain the position she had assumed 
without other cause than her own selfish en- 
mity towards Hetty. 

‘Been telling me? Why, nobody, I assure 
you, has come to me with any stories of the 
young lady. All I know I have heard from 
your own lips, Matty; and I am glad to hear 
that little Hetty, whom I remember as a pretty 
and good girl, has grown up into such a lovely 
and pleasing young lady, as not only to absorb 
the attention of the most desirable beaux in 
town, but to bring fine-looking strangers from 
New York after her.” 

Doctor Dick’s reply was so grave and as- 
sured, while not the least flicker of a smile 
played about his lips, that Matty fell into a 
maze of thought, trying to recall any time 
when she had mentioned the girl she surely 
woulg@ have most avoided speaking of to her 
uncle. And yet, how else could he have known 
affairs? So she only said :— 

“IT don’t remember of mentioning Hetty 
Wilder to you, Uncle Dick,’’ and walked on, 
more bewildered than when she had left her 
friend Fanny. And Doctor Dick only smiled, 
and answered :— 

“Oh, yes! It’ll come to you some time, 
Matty!” Then turned to other subjects of 
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conversation, for this was hardly the time or 
place te enter upon his plan of reforming his 
niece, although he was fully determined to 
make use of the earliest opportunity. 

A few weeks went by, which were well im- 
proved by Doctor Ainsworth in reviving his 
old acquaintances in Brookfield. Among the 
first to extend the hand of weleome was old 
Esquire Wilder, whom he met in the street a 
day or two after his return, and who cordially 
urged an evening visit as soon as his time 
would allow. Therefore, it was not long be- 
fore Doetor Dick found himself seated in 
Esquire Wilder’s parlor, conversing with the 
affable old gentleman, and renewing his former 
acquaintance with Hetty, who, like Matty, had 
grown from a school-girl to a young lady since 
his absence. In the course of conversation, 
Doctor Ainsworth brought in the name of 
young Cavender, and from the momentary 
embarrassment of Hetty he drew his own con- 


clusions. Afterwards, in an interview with | 


that young gentleman—who occupied the posi- 
tion of teller in the Bank of Brookfield, of 
which Mr. John Ainsworth was president— 
the doctor, in an apparently careless manner, 
managed to introduce the name of Miss Hetty 
Wilder, at which sound Mr. Horace Cavender 
grew very red and agitated, thereby giving 
strongest proof that to the young lady in ques- 
tion he was not so indifferent as one would 
have supposed by the manner of his treatment 
of her. 

And so, armed with the facts he most desired 
to know, viz., the mutual interest of the pair 
in each other, Doctor Ainsworth revolved in 
his mind the best means to bring them together 
again ; a very unselfish deed in him, to be sure, 
when he confessed to himself that, among all 
the young ladies of his acquaintance, Miss 
Hetty Wilder stood pre-eminent for genuine 
loveliness of character. 

The desired opportunity at length occurred. 
His niece Matty—who, since leaving school, 
had managed her father’s household in reality, 
her mother being somewhat of an invalid, and 
naturally of an indolent temperament—signi- 
fied her desire to give a grand party for Uncle 
Dick, which desire, of course, was seconded 
by the indulgent father, and preparations im- 
mediately commenced by Matty. 

Unele Dick was pressed into service to write 
notes of invitation, and his handsome, legible 
penmanship appeared on some _ threescore 
sheets of faultless note-paper, and threescore 
of as faultless envelopes. But from the list, 
comprising the beauty and élite of Brookfield, 
there was one name missing, which was upper- 
most in the doctor’s mind. 

“How is this, Matty?’’ he asked. ‘“ You 
have forgotten one of your nearest neighbors— 
Miss Wilder !’’ 

Matty strove to appear unconcerned, as she 
answered :— 
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‘No, not forgotten. We don’t visit now, 
Unele Dick.”’ 

“What! Offended with each other? It’sa 
pity, Matty, such a lovely girl as Miss Hetty 
is. Now, I remember, I hav’n’t seen her here 
since [came home. What’s the matter, Matty? 
For I’m truly sorry that your old friendship is 
broken. You know you always used to be 
together before I went away. I hope Miss 
| Fanny Senter’s coming has not crowded old 
| friends out of your heart?”’ He said this in- 
| quiringly, and gazed fully into his niece’s face. 

Matty colored, and did not reply at first. 
| Then she said, with the air of one determined 
| to make her own cause good :— 
| ‘To tell the truth, Uncle Dick, Hetty Wilder 
| isn’t very popular in Brookfield, and I don’t 
| like her.” 

“Why, Matty?” 

But the girl could return no answer to this 
plain question. 

“‘Did Miss Wilder ever do you any harm, 
| Matty?” 
| “Not that I’m aware of,” she answered, 
| truthfully. 

“Did you ever do her any harm ?”’ he queried, 
this time impressively. 

Matty started; her color grew deeper, and 
she hesitated. What could she reply? She 
stood silent, convicted, but unwilling to make 
any acknowledgment of a truth that, perhaps 
for the first time, had come home to her. Be- 
sides, something in her uncle’s manner and 
tone caused her to stand abashed before him. 
Now was Doctor Ainsworth’s time. 

‘Matty,’ he began, in a grave tone, “I’m 
going to talk to you very plainly. You are 
| my niece; and not only your welfare in life, 
but your mind, and disposition, and temper, 

have always been my study. I left you, three 
years ago, happy, sunny-hearted, and frank ; 
but I’m afraid I find you somewhat changed. 
The woman don’t quite fulfil the promise of 
the girl. I’m sorry to say it, but it’s true; 
and I think I have discovered some of the in- 
fluences that have brought it about. Do you 
| recollect the night of the fair—the evening be- 
| fore I came home here ?”’ 

Matty, very red and surprised, and awed by 
her uncle’s sober face and severe words, did 
not reply. 

‘Of course, you do,’’ he went on. ‘For 
you remember that Hetty Wilder was there ir 
company with a stranger gentleman, whom 
neither you nor your friend Fanny Senter 
knew, though Miss Fanny avowed her willing- 
ness to declare these two ‘engaged,’ for the 
purpose of injuring her in the estimation of 
Horace Cavender, and securing his attentions 
to you, with the hope of a like favor some day 
for herself. You look astonished to think I 
know all this. But I couldn’t very well help 
it, Matty, when I—who had come home in the 
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—sat so near you that I couidn’t possibly avoid 
overhearing every word you uttered. There, 
don’t cry, Matty, the whole matter’s out! I 
told you, you remember, the other day, that 
nobody had said anything to me but yourself 
about Miss Hetty Wilder. I forgot Miss Fanny 
Senter, though. I’m sorry for you, Matty,” 
went on the doctor; ‘‘ but I can’t pity you till 
I know that you're not to blame ; or, if you are, 
have set this matter right again, by explaining 
to Horace Cavender that you know, from your 
Unele Richard, that Hetty Wilder is not en- 
gaged to the gentleman who was her escort 
that evening, for said gentleman is already a 
married man, who, with his wife, happens to 
be Hetty’s intimate friend, and no more. Will 
you do this, Matty’?’’ 

“*T will,” was the girl’s answer. 

But Doctor Ainsworth was going to the root 
of the matter. 

‘*Matty, is there anything more that you 
ought to explain to Hetty? Did you or your 
friend Fanny have anything tc do with parting 
Horace Cavender and Hetty Wilder? You will 
remember what inferences I might have made 
from your conversation that night; and, be- 
sides, I have heard from several of Cavender’s 
friends, within a day or two, that he was almost 
the same as engaged to Hetty, till, suddenly, 
he broke with her just before she went away 
on her winter's visit. Do you know anything 
about the cause of their coolness, Matty ?’’ 

“Don’t ask me, Uncle Richard. It was 
Fanny Senter who planned it. That is, she 
knew I liked Horace, and, but for Hetty—oh, 
I can’t tell you! But she first put it into my 
head,” sobbed the girl, very miserable and un- 
happy. 

‘IT don’t want you to tell me, Matty. It 
isn’t my affair at all; only, if I can be the in- 
strument of reconciling two who are really at- 
tached to each other, and bringing back my 
niece to her old self, it is all lL ask. Do you 
know, Matty, it’s no light thing to ruin the 
happiness of others? Better at once attack a 
person’s life, like a common highwayman, than 
secretly injure their good name, or blight their 
faith in those they have loved. I don’t know 
what this precious Miss Fanny Senter, to prove 
her disinterested (?) friendship for you, has 
done to undermine the peace of poor Hetty 
and Cavender; but I do know that itis your 
first duty, Matty, to bring them together again, 
and explain affairs to- them as far as possible. 
You won’t die of a broken heart, I know, 
Matty ; for the love or attentions of any man, 
gained in this way, would never satisfy you 
any length of time, and you would be continu- 
ally jealous and fearful lest he should prove 
untrue to you. Pardon my seeming severity, 
Matty! I only mean your best good, a..d you 
will live to acknowledge it yet.’’ 

“1 see it now,’’ sobbed Matty—poor girl! 
who, with all her faults, now saw her conduct 








in its true light. ‘I have acted meanly and 
contemptibly, just because I liked Horace ; he 
was here so much, I couldn’t help that, Uncle 
Dick,’’ and she sobbed afresh. ‘“ But I will 
say that I never should have thought of trying 
to come between him and Hetty, if Fanny 
hadn’t said she would do it for me. You see, 
she wrote a letter to Horace, anonymously—it 
was last fall—and had it mailed in New York, 
where Hetty goes every winter; and in it she 
said Hetty was engaged to a gentleman there, 
and had made her boasts that she was only 
flirting with him, which wasn’t true in the 
least, but it gained our purpose. And so 
Horace came directly to me, and took me out 
to concerts and lectures ; and Fanny sometimes 
went with us, and always professed to be my 
greatest friend.”’ 

‘*For purposes of her own, as you know very 
well, my peor Matty,’’ interrupted her uncle. 
** Well, I see that you are penitent for your 
share in this transaction ; and, now, nothing 
remains but to bring Hetty and Horace to- 
gether and set matters right between them.’’ 

“Tecan arrange a meeting. It can be here at 
the party, if Hetty will come, and I'll go over 
and ask her myself. But, O Uncle Dick! how 
ean I explain everything, and show up myself 
so base and wicked? It didn’t appear so to me 
then, indeed it didn’t, uncle,” said the girl, in 
utter humiliation. 

“‘T can well believe that, Matty,’ said her 
uncle, kindly; but adding, gravely: ‘‘Is re- 
pentance sincere, my dear, without reparation, 
if it lies in our power? And you ought to be 
thankful that it does lie in yours.”’ 

“I know it. But they would both hate and 
despise me ever afterwards, and I couldn’t bear 
that, Uncle Richard,’’ she sobbed. 

**I think not, Matty. On the contrary, Iam 
assured that you would gain two valued friends 
in the place of her you will lose, unless Miss 
Fanny comes over to your way of thinking, 
which, I am inclined to hope, she may. Now, 
my advice is that you go to Fanny, have a talk 
with her, and tell her you mean to do right 
and amend wrong, let the consequences be 
what they will; and then either see or write 
to Horace and Hetty, for I desire to spare your 
feelings as much as possible, my dear niece,’ 
said her uncle, persuasively. 

Matty rose to her feet, with the light of de- 
cision in her face. 

“You are right, Uncle Richard. I will see 
Fanny Senter, and she shall not hinder me 
from doing my plain duty. Perhaps she may 
be brought to see things as I do, and will join 
with me. At any rate, I shall write a letter to 
Horace Cavender, and go over to see Hetty 
Wilder myself. They can’t blame me for 
bringing back their happiness, and I hope they 
will forgive me for what I have robbed them 
of. Now, if you’ll please write a note of in- 
vitation to Hetty, I’ll be much obliged. I 
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should think you would be ashamed of me, 
and not treat me so kindly, Uncle Richard,” 
she added, as he bent down and kissed her. 

“No, not ashamed now, but proud of your 
courage and resolve to be a woman in future,”’ 
said the doctor, affectionately, as he drew her 
to him ere she left the room. He called her 
back a moment, however, to add the caution: 
‘“‘T think it’s best, Matty, to spare your friend 
Fanny’s feelings as much as possible, so please 
don’t use my name in this affair. You can say 
that you have come to this decision from con- 
victions of duty, and she’ll always feel better 
than to know I overheard her that night.’”’ 

“Thank you, Uncle Richard !” replied Matty, 
as she left him. 

It was a hard task Matty Ainsworth had set 
herself, but she did not shrink from it. Fanny 
Senter, as may be imagined, was very angry at 
the idea of exposure, and bitterly opposed 
Matty’s resolve to undo the mischief the two 
had wrought. But, when Matty generously 
promised that her name should be withheld as 
author of the anonymous letter written to 
Cavender, she grew calmer, and finally admit- 
ted that her friend was right in the matter, al- 
though it was very humiliating, and at length 
avowed herself willing to take her own share 
of blame in the confession. 

So Matty went home, to pen the explanatory 
letter to Herace Cavender, and then to visit 
and hold a long interview with Hetty Wilder. 

And that evening, for the first time since the 
preceding autumn, a young gentlenfan, very 
agitated, but very earnest, rang at Esquire 
Wilder’s door, and asked for his daughter. 

**T don’t know as you can ever overlook it 
in me, Hetty,’ he urged, after some prelimi- 
nary conversation. ‘If I was half-mad with 
jealousy and anger at the contents of that let- 
ter I received the very day of Parepa’s concert, 
it was no excuse for my ungentlemanly con- 
duct in not coming to you, as I had promised, 
and even telling you all about it. But I didn’t 
exactly know what I was about; and when, 
that evening, I met Matty Ainsworth and her 
party going into the hall, I was just in the 
mood to doa foolish thing by accepting their 
invitation to jointhem. And since then—well, 
you know that I have never sought opportunity 
for explanation, but you don’t know that I’ve 
been very unhappy. Matty Ainsworth’s re- 
pentance isn’t any more sincere than mine. I 
wonder if you ever can forgive me, Hetty?” 

What Hetty’s answer was may be inferred 
from the fact that, upon the evening of Matty 
Ainsworth’s party, she appeared, to the great 
surprise of all present, on excellent terms with 
Horace Cavender, as well as her hostess. 

Fanny Senter was also most kindly greeted, 
a forgiving act which taught that young lady a 
lesson that influenced her whole after-life ; 
while Doctor Dick, the real agent in the hap- 


piness of the reunited lovers, viewed the scene 
with secret satisfaction. 

It was the usual nine days’ wonder in Brook- 
field, when the engagement of Hetty Wilder 
and Horace Cavyender was announced, and 
friendship restored between parties who had 
been so distant ; but, as all concerned discreetly 
kept their own counsel as to how affairs had 
been brought about, none were ever the wiser. 
And, when Cavender and Hetty were married, 
it came about very naturally that Matty Ains- 
worth should be bridesmaid. 

All now are finally settled in the enjoyment 
of happiness, after the manner of characters in 
fairy tales and old romances, and none more 
happily than Matty Ainsworth, who never 
regretted her repentance, which reunited the 
pair estranged by her own and Fanny Senter’s 
wicked deed—the sending of the anonymous 
letter. 
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SONNET—TO SUNSET. 
BY C. E. L. HOLMES. 








From Orient to Occident once more 
The sun has whirled his blazing chariot rims ; 
And now his coursers bathe their wearied limbs 
In that aerial jasper sea, which pours 
Its baptism of golden spray sheer o’er 
The crimsoned bastions of that high sea-wall, 
Upon the foreheads of the hills to fall. 
Day passes outward through the jewelied doors ; 
And star-eyed twilight—timorous dusky maid !— 
Steals in, with backward glance and dainty tread, 
Of e’en her own sweet, shadowy self afraid; 
Now half revealed—now wholly lost to sight, 
She dances coyly through the fading light, 
To rest in the enamored arms of night. 





SONNET—TO SUNRISE. 
BY Cc. E. L, HOLMES. 








THE curtains of night’s murky tent are torn— 
Day’s heralds, stealing through the welcome rent, 
Are streaming up the startled Orient, 

And painting heaven upon the brow of morn. 

Aurora hath the poppied Sampson shorn— 

And back, amid the caverns of the hills, 
His phantom crew of drowsy sentinels 

Are flying from Diana’s hounds and horn. 

Full-orbed, along the coronated peaks 

The amorous day-god for young Hebe seeks ; 

Fresh pride sits on Dame Nature’s rotund cheeks— 

The while her bosom quick’ning with new birth, 
Fulfils once more the promise made at first, 

When lusty day espoused the fair young heart. 





RELIGION finds the love of happiness and the 
principles of duty separated in us; and its 
mission—its masterpiece—is to reunite them.— 
Vinet. 

WE must learn to comprehend the essence of 
art from admiration of excellence, rather than 
| from detection of error.—red. Schlegel. 
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PONDROUS PAPERS—NO., 1. 


THE country grew more and more hilly, and 
the woods so real, that it hid all far-off views ; 
but the brooks was the crownin’ delite. Folks 
back home have no idea how they would re- 
joice at the site of a brook if they had to go fifty 
miles to find one. Once ina great while we 
come to a little house along this mountain 
road, and sometimes the house had a row of 
bottles in the window, and a man peerin’ wist- 
fully at us in hopes that some of the party was 
dry, and would at least take a glass of loger. 

“We ain't more ’n three miles from the Big 
Trees now,”’ shouted Mr. Gay, from the front 
team. 

I said I didn’t remember much about the 
folks in that team, but I had ought to except 
Mr. Gay. He had been to the Big Trees be- 
fore, and was all the time shoutin’ out some- 
thin’ or ruther about the towns we went 
through, or the mountains we see. 

Now I begun to watch through ev’ry little 
openin’ for a glimpse of the Big Trees. At 
last Mr. Gay stretched himself up and shouted 
out as usual :— 

“TI should say it won’t be more ’n five minits 
before we see the two Guardsmen, by which I 
mean the two gigantic trees that guard the 
entrance to the hotel grounds. They are three 
hundred feet high, and sixty-five and sixty-nine 
feet in circumference, respectfully.”’ 

I opened my eyes very wide to get a good 
look at them, and I must say I was disap- 
pointed ; they didn’t look so big as I expected, 
and I told John I meant to come down some 
day and measure them. Ina minit I see some- 
thin’ that did satisfy me though, as Mr. Gay 
cried out, and waved his hand :— 

“Section of big tree lying on its side; it 
speaks for itself.” 

Oh, I should think it did! How monstrous 
it looked! There was some ladies and gentle- 
men standin’ long side of it, and their heads 
didn’t come up to its knees—that is, they 
wouldn’t if it had been a giant the highth of its 
diameter, for thirty feet would be a tall giant, 
‘cordin’ to my way of thinkin’. 

‘*Dancin’ hall on top of big tree stump!” 
again cried Mr. Gay, and I looked to see a 
sort of summer-house on top of the stump. 
The tree had been sawed off about eight or ten 
feet from the ground. There was some steps 
or kind of ladder leadin’ up onto it, but it 
didn’t look so very big till I went and explored 
it the next day. 

After goin’ by these, we drove round a cireu- 
lar fence up to the hotel. The landlord come 
out, and was very much pleased to see us. He 
took us up to a chamber where was a very 
long, wide hall, with bedrooms on each side 
of it. He said we could have our choice of 
rooms, as he hadn’t many visitors yet, the sea- 
son havin’ jest opened. 








Next mornin’ I was up early, so I thought 
it would be a good chance to go down and 
measure them trees before the rest was up. 
But when I come out onto the piazza, there 
was Miss Spencer, and says she :— 

*“*Where are you going, Mrs. Pondrous?’’ 

‘** Janey ’s determin’ to go down and put her 
arms round them two Guardsmen ’fore any- 
body ’s up to see her,”’ laughed John. 

“O’shaw! John, I’ve broke my ball of yarn 
off from my knittin’ work, and you ’re goin’ to 
hold one end while I onwind and go round the 
tree; then I can measure the yarn. Miss 
Spencer can come with us if she wants to.’’ 

So we went down together, and, I declare, if 
the tree didn’t come jest as near sixty-five feet 
as could be, for I measured the yarn with my 
nose. It looked a good deal bigger, too, when 
I begun to walk around it. Then we went 
along till we come to the steps that led into the 
summer-house on the stump. We went up the 
steps, and, O, what a big round room there 
was! 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?’ said Miss Spencer, a 
beautiful, reverent look comin’ into her eyes. 
“Only think of the great changes that have 
come over the world since this begun to grow !”’ 
Then she stood still before a sort of window in 
the lattice work, for the sun was jest barely 
showin’ a bit of its risin’ glory in the east; 
and presently she begun to sing, in a sweet, 
strong voice :-— 

“Be Thou, O God, exalted high, 
And as thy glory fills the sky—” 

She hadn’t sung half a line before another 
voice joined hers, firmer and stronger, and jest 
as full of music. She did not stir, or turn her 
eyes, but the color come hot to her cheeks, and 
Iam afraid she did not finish the verse in as 
good a spirit as she commenced it, for it was 
Mr. Delesther halting on the steps, and his 
voice that joined hers. 

She looked a little defiant as he came in with 
his pleasant ‘“‘Good-morning.’’ I think he 
knew her thoughts, for, after speakin’ to her 
once, he begun to talk with John and me 
Soon others of our party come in, and some of 
them begun to count the rings of the stump to 
see how old it was, for I hope you understand 
that the top of the stump formed the floor of 
the summer-house. One man said :— 

“*T tell you it’s no use your countin’ them 
rings, for trees here in Calaforny grow more ’n 
one ring a year. If they don’t, they must be 
awful thick rings, for I have got some trees 
front of my house that measure three feet 
round, and they are only twelve years old. 
Trees here grow three times as fast as they do 
in colder places. Now, why shouldn’t they 
have three rings a year, I’d like to know? 
Talk about one ring a year, nonsense !’’ 

“But it ain’t so warm here where the Big 
Trees grow as it is down in that part of the 
State where you come from,” said another gen- 
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tleman. ‘They have snow here in the winter, 
I think, and it’s pretty cold now for June. 
What do you say to that?’’ 

‘* Well, I d’ know how ’tis here, but I’m sure 
my theory is correct for my part of the country, 
any way.” When others joined in, and there 
was quite a discussion about trees, which was 
at last interrupted by the breakfast bell. 

After breakfast we went out to take our first 
look at the most famous trees in the grove. 
The tavern-keeper—no, the landlord—said he 
would send a guide with us, but Mr. Gay said: 
‘“No, indeed ; there is no need of that, for I’ve 
been here before, and am iminently acquainted 
with the—ah—precise locality of all the—trees.”’ 
So he strutted on before us, full of importance, 
shoutin’ out descriptions of things. 

‘* Miners’ Cabin, eighty feet in circumfirence 
and thirty-three feet in diameter! Ladies, you 
had better go into it; you would like to have 
it to tell of, how you had been inside of one of 
these—ah—primeval and gigantic giants of the 
forest. This room, you will perceive, was 
made by fire burnin’ out the middle of the tree, 
leavin’ it hollow.’’ 

“T’ve heard there was an Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ said Miss Spencer. 

‘*There used to be, but I believe its roots 
sundered from the earth, and—ah—its ponder- 
ous proportions fell, with a noise like thunder.” 

‘“‘Do you mean that the wind blowed it 
down?” 

‘* Well, yes, madam, I suppose the wind was 
the—the—ah—primary cause ; and its bein’ hol- 
low, like this, might have been a secondary 
cause.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think it looks eighty feet round it,”’ 
lisped Miss Skinner. ‘‘ Have you measured it, 
Mr. Gay?”’ 

“‘No, but that is the circumference put down 
proportioned, that it does not look that exten- 
in the guide-books ; though it is so tall, so well 
sive in its measurement. Now comethis way, 
and I will point out to you the ‘Mother and 
Son,’ which are three hundred and fifteen and 
three hundred and twelve feet high respect- 
fully, and each of ’em ninety-three feet in cir- 
cumference.”’ 

‘*Less take holt of hands, and make a circle 
round this one first,’ said Mrs. Richome. ‘I 
think eight of us ean reach round it.” 

‘Now, John,”’ says I, “‘ you jest take holt of 
that end of the row, and I will this end; then, 
when we git round the tree, our hands ’ll come 
together.” 

So we marched forward to surround the 
“Cabin.” John disappeared round the tree, 
and, after waitin’ a minit, I called out to him 
to come along and take holt of my hand. He 
peeked out from the other side of the tree, and 
stretched out his hand. 

‘Why don’t you come here, Janey?” 

“‘Oh! we’re all stretched out far as we can 








be now, but I’m afraid you’re standin’ close 
together that side.”’ 

‘““No, we ain’t,’’ they answered, laughin’ 
like children. Then we all laughed till we 
shook ourselves and bumpt our noses against 
the tree. I begun to expect some joke, and 
asked Mr. Delesther to see if they were standin’ 
fair. He said I was too suspicious, though he 
thought by skilful enginearing they might be 
made to spread themselves a foot or two more. 
Then Mrs. Richome left her place, and come 
round to see how much we lacked of claspin’ 
the tree. She was surprised, and says she :— 

‘Well, I declare ’tis a big tree after all, 
though I could not believe it was eighty feet 
at first.’’ 

All the big trees had names, though I can’t 
remember every one. But I know Mr. Gay 
said the original “Big Tree” was ninety-six 
feet in circumference, and the ‘‘ Three Graces” 
were pretty near as big each of them. Then 
there was ‘“‘General Washington,’ ‘“‘ General 
Winfield Scott,’ ‘‘The Pride of the Forest,’’ 
and plenty more that I can’t think of. ‘‘ The 
Horseback Ride’’ was eaved in when we was 
there, but we was told that there had been a 
hollow tree fallen, and that a man could ride 
into it on horseback to the distance of eighty 
feet. 

‘*How can folks tell how tall these trees 
are, Mr. Gay?” asked Miss Skinner. ‘“ They 
can’t climb up and measure them, I’m sure.”’ 

“Well,~you see the—the—ah—altiltitude is 
approximated, and, in fact, correctly arrived 
at, by—by the—ah—you know the diametrical 
parolelegram, vertical triangle, and—and hypo- 
tenuse, don’t you?” 

“Oh, no! Iamsuchan ignorant little thing,’ 
said Miss Carrie. 

“‘ But they measure the highth of the highest 
and most lofty mountains, as well as the dis- 
tance to the farthest terestrial star in the firma- 
ment, by the same process of induction.’ 

“Oh!” said Carrie, “that’s the way, is it?” 

Mr. Delesther smiled, and bit his lips ; and I 
said those big words of Mr. Gay’s over and 
over again to myself, so as to remember them. 
Perhaps I have mixed them up a little, but I 
don’t think I have much; for he was always 
tryin’ to git in big words, and hesitatin’ in his 
speach while he was tryin’ to think of one high- 
soundin’ enough. Sometimes he couldn’t think 
of any, and it was so evident that he had tried 
to, that his common words sounded quite tame. 
I remember, after we had been all through the 
grove, and were thinkin’ of goin’ back to the 
hotel, Mr. Gay said :— 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, perhaps we 
had better adjourn and return to a place near 
the big tree pavilion, where there is a rope sus- 
pended from two large trees, upon which the 
ladies can—can—ah—swing.”’ 

Miss Spencer whispered to me afterwards 
that she was so disappointed in that speach. 
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“IT expected him at least to say, ‘Where the 
ladies can oscilate gently to and fro like the 
vibrations of a gigantic pendulum.’’’ 

I got a nice piece of big tree bark for my pin- 
cushion; but the hotel folks said we mustn’t 
cut any out of the standin’ trees, and I 
shouldn’t think anybody would want to, it 
seemed such a pity to look at the poor white 
skeleton stripped of its bark to carry to New 
York for a show. It was taken off in sections, 
and folks in New York couldn’t hardly believe 
it come off from one tree alone. I didn’t see 
any bark more ’n eighteen inches thick, though 
they said it grew much thicker than that on 
some trees. 

Miss Spencer came out one day with a basket. 
‘‘Tam goin’ to get some burs to make frames 
of. Don’t you want some, Mrs. Pondrous ?”’ 

“I'd be proper glad to go with you, but, 
dear me, suz! I shouldn’t know how to make 
nothin’ of ’em after I got ’em.’’ 

‘“*T ean tell you how to use them when I come 
out to visit you.”’ 

‘*So you can, and I guess I’ll have some, 
though I’m ’fraid it will look awful fussy in an 
old woman tryin’ to learn.’’ 

“I think I will go out and make a selection, 
too,” said Carrie. ‘Just for a memento of our 
visit here.”’ 

‘“‘ May I carry your basket and assist you if I 
can, Miss Spencer?” asked Mr. Delesther. 

‘“No, thank you! My basket is light, and I 
am strong. Carrie may like your assistance, 
however.”’ 

**Shall I help you, Miss Carrie ?”’ 

**Oh, yes, Mr. Deiesther! I should admire 
to have you, I’m sure.’’ 

He took her basket, and we started for the 
woods, Carrie’s soft voice cooing all the way. 

“Oh! you’re gatherin’ the wrong kind of 
burs,’’ said Miss Spencer, after we had been 
pickin’ a spell. ‘See, these are the kind we 
use for bur work.”’ 

‘“‘Sakes alive! I didn’t know but these was 
good ; they ’re the most plenty. May be Carrie 
is pickin’ the wrong ones, too,’’ says I, lookin’ 
out where she and Mr. Delesther was. 

‘‘When she comes this way, I’ll tell her. 
But here are some beauties down in this gulch ; 
I must have them.” - 

“Don’t git down there. May be you’ll hurt 
yourself, deary.” 

She only just laughed at that, and let herself 
carefully down. The next instant she gave 
one little scream, and stood still with starin’ 
eyes, holdin’ her dress back with both hands. 
I peeked over, and there was a snake’s head 
reared up almost clost to her foot. Its forked 
tongue was out, and, oh, how dreadful it 
looked! 

‘Mercy sakes alive!’’ says I. ‘Give me 
your hands, and I’1l pull you out quick.”’ 

‘*No, Iean’t. The stone my foot is on barely 
holds the body now ; so, if I move, it can move, 





and might strike me before 1 could get out. 
Do you know whether it’s poisonous? What 
shall Ido? Find me a stick, please.” 

Before I could stir, Mr. Delesther leaped 
down beside her, and beat the poor snake’s 
head to pieces. Oh,.what a free breath we all 
drew then! But Miss Spencer would have her 
burs, and Mr. Delesther would help her gather 
them. Then he took posession of her basket, 
and would go on helpin’ her (for Carrie had 
run away at the first mention of snake), and 
bimeby they got to talkin’ about mosses. So 
then he climbed a tree, and broke off some 
branches covered with light green moss, not 
long, swinging moss like that at Soquel. Here 
it grew like a wreath clost around the branches, 
so that we couldn’t see a bit of the wood on 
pieces four feet long. It was the kind to make 
picture frames of, Miss Spencer said. Finally 
we went back to the house, and found the rest 
of our party talkin’ aboutstartin’ for Yo Semite. 

JANE PONDROUS. 








BY KAY Ess. 





THE story is old, but I loved you, dear Will, 
In the days that forever are gone, 

With a love that was pure as the seraphims have 
In their home lying east of the dawn. 

But you found one you deemed far less humble than I, 
And you chose her your life-mate to be— 

Oh, could I but know all your heart-void was filled! 
It would bring a sweet rest unto me. 


I’m no longer the shy, bonny girl as of yore, 
When the future I dreamed was so bright, 

For silver is mixed with my yellow-brown hair, 
And my eyes have a shadowy light. 

Ah! well, perhaps it were better far so, 
For ’tis sinful earth-idols to make, 

And what matters it now that the Upas her drips 
Has mixed with the draughts I must take. 


But to-night, as I sit in my fow rocking-chair, 
Looking dreamily out o'er the lea, 

A tangible something seems floating this way, 
And a presence I feel and can see. 

Oh. “just for to-night’’ let me lean on your breast 
My head, that with grief is bowed low! 

For I can but believe that this phantom is real, 
In the light streaming in o’er the sncew. 


Ah! there, now the years have gone silently back, 
And I’m standing in youth’s sunny ray, 

At the garden-gate, waiting you kiss me “on¢e 

more,” 

In your boyish, yet impassionate, way. 

How the tears of deep happiness come tu my eyes! 
And my heart’s keeping still in its bliss, 

For even a pulse-throb might summon the years 
That had in them no haven like this. 


But, alas! darling Will, there’s a sound in my ears, 
Like the tones of some far distant bell ; 

And there falls on my form sueh a desolate chill, 
That the weird wind seems chanting, “ Farewell.” 

Ah! the moon-rays no longer shine over the sill, 
And the dawn’s creeping up cold and gray— 

I shudder and faint at my weakness and sin, 
And tremblingly kneel me to pray. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


HANDKERCHIEF SATCHET. 
Tus satchet consists of two squares, ten 
inches each way, one of canvas, the other of 
blue silk. The canvas is worked in small 


INFANT’S CAP IN CROCHET. 
Tus cap is intended for a child of twelve 


months to two years of age; it is crocheted in 
white and pink or blue eider wool, and a hook, 


Fig. 1. 


squares of white wool and blue silk. The 
white square is worked in tent stitch, over two 
threads each way, and on this ground flowers 
are embroidered in {point russe with different 
colored silks. The blue squares are worked in 
Smyrna stitch, over four threads each way. 
Both canvas and silk are lined with scented 
wadding and white quilted silk. It is trimmed 
all round with a ruche of blue satin ribbon, 
and tied together with satin bows. 








No. 8. The hat is round in shape, and is 
worked in a very simple pattern, which is given 
in a large size in Fig. 2. When the foundation 
is finished, it is ornamented with bands of color, 
which are laced through the holes as illustrated 
in the pattern. Cut a round in paper measur- 
ing nine and a half inches in diameter, and you 
crochet by this round a piece for the head. 
Commence with a chain of 12 stitches in white 
wool, turn, 3 long in the 9th ch, 3 ch, miss 3 ch, 
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Fig. 1. 





3 long in the next 3 ch, miss 3 ch, 3 long in the 
next, turn. 

2d row. 1 single on the first long stitch, 6 ch, 
1 long in the 3d, 2d, and 1st of the 6 ch; *3 ch, 
4 long in the next space of last row; repeat 
from * once more, then repeat again, working 
on the 6th of the 9th ch in commencing the last 
row ; turn. 

3d. 1 single on the first long, 6 ch, 1 long on 
the 2d and 1st of the 6 ch, * 3 ch, 4 long in the 
next space; repeat from *to the end of the 
row, where work 4 long on the last long stitch, 
then repeat this row until you have worked to 
the middle of your paper, which should make 
the work about 7 rows deep, then 3 more rows 
with no increasings, then decrease every row 
by turning after the long stitehes in the last 
space on the next row, work 2 single on the 
first 2 long stitches, then in the next space 4 
long, decrease until you have only 3 sets of 
long in the row. You next work a row of dc 
all round the edge of the piece worked, taking 
care to keep the shape well. When this round 
is finished work upon it a round of 1 de on the 
first de, * } ch, miss 1 de, 1 de. on the next; re- 
peat from *. The engraving Fig. 3 gives the 


Fig. 3 





position of the stitches in this round. 1 de just 
by the de of last rowand under the ch, * 1 ch, 
1 de just by the side of the next dc; repeat 


Fig. 2. 


a 
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piece one and a half inches in depth, and you 
fasten off. You next work the bands of colored 
| wool, and lace them through the work ; make 
a ch sufficiently long to go through three or 
foar rows of holes without a break, and on it 
work a row of long crochet, working it close 
and firm, then lace it through the holes in a 
slanting direction, and fasten it off neatly; 
work the rest in the same manner. When this 
is finished you work a Vandyked border in 
looped crochet with white wool, make a chain 
of 7 stitches, take up the 6th stitch, wind the 
wool three times round the tip of the first fin- 
ger of the left hand, and over the hook, then 
finish the stitch as a double crochet; repeat 
this stitch to the end of the row, making 7 
loops, turn, work 1 ch and 2 de in the first 
stitch, so increasing a stitch, then 1 de on each 
to the end of the row; repeat these two rows 
until you have 10 loops in the row, then de- 
crease until you have 7 only; this forms one 
Vandyke. Work enough to go round the hat, 
then join neatly the first and last rows to- 
gether with a row of de. Work on the scal- 
loped side of this border with blue wool the 
following edge: 1 de in the first stitch, * 3 ch, 
miss 1 stitch, 1 de in the next; repeat from * 
and fasten off. Sew this border to the hat, 
sewing the two plain edges together, and on 
this edge work a row of de with blue wool. 
The rosettes may be worked in plain double 
crochet with white wool, or in looped crochet ; 
in either case commence by a chain of 5, and 
unite, and increase gradually until the size re- 
quired ; edge them with a round of blue wool 
worked in the same manner as on the border 
When you work the last stitch in the round 
make a chain long enough for strings to tie the 
hat, and add a tassel of the two wools mixed ; 
then line the hat with flannel and silk. 





from *, work 8 more rounds like the 2d, or a 
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KNITTING BASKET. BASKET OF CRYSTAL BEADS WITH 
Tuts basket may be made any size required. CRYSTAL CUP. 
The foundation is card-board, and it is covered Tuts pretty basket consists of flowers, leaves, 
with puffings of blue satin separated by stripes ‘ and grapes of fine crystal beads, strung on 





of black velvet ; it is edged on both sides with 
a blue satin ruche. The handle is thin whale- 
bone covered with a ruche, and terminating 


silver wire; the glass cup inside is of blue 
crystal, and contrasts prettily with the white 
basket. The shape of the basket is made of 


Fig. L 








with a black velvet bow. The inside is cased | thick wire from Fig. 2; this wire is covered 
so as to contain knitting-needles, and a bag of | first with soft white cotton, and then with 
blue silk is added for the wools or cottons. | crystal beads. Our pattern measures twenty 
The bag is drawn at the top with a silk cord. | inches round the top; the bottom measures 
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Fig. 2 


twelve inches round; the whole basket, in- 
cluding the handle, is nine and two-fifths inches 
high. On both sides of the basket the begin- 
ning of the handle is covered by a bunch of 
grapes and leaves, as seen in Fig. 4. The ber- 
ries of the grapes are worked separately, and 


Fig. 3. 





lying above each other, not quite as far as the 
edge ; and then cover it in the same manner the 
long way. The cross rows must be somewhat 
raised in the middle of the leaf, so as to havea 
curved shape. The middle of the flower is 
covered also by two cross rows of beads, lying 





joined on to one another with cotton ; the cen- 
tre is formed of one alabaster bead, which 
covered with crystal beads. ‘The leaves : 
tendrils are to be worked:from Fig. 3. Be- 
tween the two bunches of grapes, the basket 
is ornamented with a large 5-petalled flower. 
Cut the foundation shape of this flower in 
strong gummed linen; cover each leaf on the 





top, the eross-way, with double rows of beads, 


one over the other. The stamens are made of 
five rows of beads from illustration. The 
other leaves are also worked from illustration. 
The tendrils, as well as the remaining small 
leaves, which occupy the free space between 
the grapes and flowers, are easily worked from 
Fig. 4. A blue crystal cup completes this very 
pretty model. 
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BEAD MAT. 

THis round mat or tray for glasses, bottles, 
or little ornaments, is four inches in diameter, 
and is made entirely of crystal beads strung 
on silver wire. Fig. 2 shows the size of the 
beads, and the process of arrangement... Begin 
by threading a number of erystal beads on a 
silver wire about-three yards in dength; draw 
up the first eight beads into a loop, and place 


Fig. 1. 











eight wires, five inches long, in between the 
beads, doubling them over the loop, and twist- 
ing the two ends together close to it. Then 


wind the long wire threaded with beads round 
Fig. 2 





the loop, passing it between the open ends of 
the double wire, and leaving two beads be- 
tween them, twist the ends together again, and 
repeat this process, leaving a greater number 
of beads between the wires in each successive 
row, till the mat has reached the required size ; 
the ends of the wires should be tightly twisted 
together, and fastened down underneath the 
mat. Now proceed with the raised rim, Make 
a ring of large cut crystal beads round the mat, 
observing that the number of beads must be 
divisible by three. Take another wire and 
fasten it between two of these large beads, * 
thread three small crystal beads, three large 
cut beads, three small beads, pass the wire 
round the wire of the edge, missing three of 











the beads of the last row; repeat from * all 
round, cut off the wire and fasten in the end, 
and turn the scallops upwards to form a rim. 





FANCY STITCHES (PANAMA CANVAS). 

Fie. 1 is a stitch suitable for slippers, sat- 
chets, etc. The groundwork is brown Panama 
canvas, and on this lines of scarlet silk braid 
are run at regular intervals; one line is crossed 


Fig. 1, 





with yellow filoselle, and the alternate line 
with doubie cross-stitches of black and yellow 
filoselle. Any effective contrasts can be used 


for this simple design with advantage. 
Fig. 2 





Fig. 2 is composed of lozenge-shaped pat- 
terns. The outline of each is traced with green 
silk, and the star in the centre is a double cross- 
stitch of violet wool and amber filoseile. The 
groundwork is Panama canvas. 


oe 





DRAWIN-LNEN WORK, OR SPANISH 
. STITCH. 
Materials.—Cotton, No. 2%, and a fine sewing 
needle. 
Tuis is admirable work to be used for inser- 
tions ; for borders, for pillow-cases, and sheets ; 
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and for the chemisette, piece of a chemise, or 
night-dress. It is economical, for old linen is 
better than new for the work. It is rapidly 
done, and requires no effort of the mind, no 
numbering of stitches, and is further valuable 
for its durability. The method of working 


engraving rather than description. The threads 
are drawn out from old linen, ten, eight, or 
twelve, according to the fineness of the materia|. 
A variety of patterns can be produced. Cut 
out the shape fneeded, and draw the threads 
only as required to finish a given space in a 


will be better understood by reference to the | given time. 


—_—_o ge ————— 


BRAIDING PATTERN FOR WHITE PIQUE. 
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LAMP MAT. 

Materials.—Round cord, woo) in three shades of 
green, rose-color, and white; black spangled wool; 
wire. 

Tue centre of this mat is worked in double 
crochet over cord with three shades of green, 
commencing with the darkest shade. ‘The mat 
is then ornamented with sprays of sweet peas 


BREE ms: |8 





both are arranged on wire. The flowers, when 
completed, are disposed in groups of six or 
eight. 

For the crochet leaves make a foundation 
chain of 11 st; go back over it, working 1 treble 
first on one side and then on the other of the 
foundation chain. This forms the middle part 
of the leaf. Edge these stitches with one round 
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with crochet leaves between ; the sweet peas | 


are worked with white and pink wool. 

Fasten four threads crosswise on a card-board 
mesh, then pass the wool over these threads so 
as to form a circle of six rounds; now take a 
piece of similar wool divided in two, and pass 
it slanting across the six wool circles which are 
held down by the above-mentioned stitches ; | 
the latter are then cut away and the petals 
taken off the mesh. Two petals are required , 
for each flower, one quite flat, slightly turned 
back towards the bottom, the other folded 





of double with spangled wool ; a piece of wire 
is placed down the veining of the leaf to make 
_ it firmer. 


<> 


| 

| KNITTED FRINGE. 

| Cast on 9 stitches. 1st. row. Slip 1, 2 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 2 together, 

| 1 plain. Every row the same. When the 
length is completed cast off five stitches and 
unravel the rest. 

These directions are for fringe in which the 





heart-shaped ; the latter is placed in fron and | loops are formed by unravelling. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

Ginger Beer.—Boil the following ingredients to- 
gether for two hours: Two gallons anda half of water, 
one pound of loaf-sugar, twoounces of ginger, and half 
an ounce of hops. When boiled, place the liquor in 
a pan, and when nearly cold add to it about two 
ounces of yeast. Let it ferment for two days, and 
then bottle it and cork it well. 

Ginger Pop.—Take three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar, one ounce of cream of tartar, the juice 
and rind of a lemon, one ounce of bruised ginger, put 
the whole into a pan, and pour over it four quarts of 
boiling water; let it stand till lukewarm, and then 
add a tablespoonful of yeast. When it has ceased 
boiling, bottle it off in small soda-water bottles or 
jars. It will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. 
Another receipt is a very refreshing and wholesome 
beverage, if either heated from the weather or fever- 
ish from indisposition :— 

Imperial.—Put into a jug that will contain three 
pints half an ounce of cream of tartar, the juice of a 
lemon, and the rind pared very thin; pour boiling 
water over these, and add sugar to taste. When 
cold, it is fit for use. 

Lemons furnish two important products for the 
formation of beverages; an acid juice, and an aro- 
matic stomachic oll, contained in the rind. Lemon- 
juice is a slightly turbid, very sour liquid, having a 
pleasant flavor when diluted. It contains a consider- 
able quantity of gummy mucilage, which causes it to 
become mouldy on exposure to the air. It is capable 
of furnishing a large number of acidulated drinks, 
which are exceedingly useful in allaying thirst, and 
are most valuable for their anti-scorbutic properties. 
In making any kind of lemonade, the proportions 
given need not be adhered to, but the quantities 
ordered may be increased or lessened to suit the 
taste. For a quart of lemonade, take six lemons and 
a quarter of a pound of sugar; rub off part of the 
yellow rind of the lemons on to the sugar, squeeze 
the juice on to the latter, and pour on the water boil- 
ing hot; mix the whole, and run through a flannel 
jelly-bag. Lemons are not always to be procured, 
especially on a journey, and we have therefore much 
pleasure in drawing attention to the following useful 
directions for making portable lemonade :— 

Portable Lemonade.—Rasp with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar the rind of a fine juicy lemon ; reduce 
the sugar to powder, and pour on it the strained 
juice of the fruit; press the mixture into a jar, and 
when wanted for use, dissolve a tablespoonful of it 
in a glass of water ; it will keep a considerable time. 
If too sweet for the taste of the drinker, a very 
small portion of citric acid may be added when it is 
taken. 

Mock Lemonade.—A cheap substitute for lemon- 
ade may be made as follows: A quarter of an ounce 
of tartaric acid, six ounces of ‘sugar, about four or 
five drops of essence of lemon dropped on the sugar, 
two pints of boiling water. This, allowed to stand 
till cold, makes a wholesome, cooling summer bever- 
age, economical in its cost, but the flavor is not equal 
to that prepared from lemon-juice. 

Orange Lemonade.—Take three oranges, one large 
lemon, and two or three ounces of sugar; rub off 
some of the peel on to the sugar, squeeze on the 
juice, and pour on two pints of boiling water; mix 
the whole and strain. 








PRESERVING, ETC. 

To Preserve Sugar Pears.—Take three pounds of 
best sugar and a pound and a half of water, boil to a 
thick syrup. Take four pounds of ripe pears; pare, 
core, and put them into the boiling syrup, and cook 
until done. Then take them out, cool, and put into 
jars for use. 


To Preserve Plums,—Take four pounds of sugar, 
two of water, five of ripe plums; prick them with a 
fork, and pour the boiling syrup over them, and boil 
until done ; cool and put away in jars for use. 

To Preserve Peaches.—Take good, large, ripe 
peaches, pare and stone; six pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of water; boil to a thick syrup, then add 
eight pounds of peaches. Boil until done, then cool, 
flavor with essence of lemon, and put away into jais 
for use. 

Damson Sauce.—Twelve pounds of ripe damsons, 
four of vinegar, three of sugar; boil until the dam- 
sons are soft, take them out and mash them, and 
then put them back into the syrup, and boil half an 
hour. 

To Preserve Tomatoes.—Take good ripe tomatoes, 
scald and skin them, take out the seeds carefully, so 
as not to break your tomatoes. Now boil them in 
ginger water until they are soft, take them out, drain 
them, and weigh them; and to every pound of fruit 
add one pound of white loaf or pulverized sugar and 
half a pint of the ginger water they were boiled in, 
add some strips of fresh ginger; boil carefully over 
a slow fire until clear, take them off, cqol, and put 
away in jars for use. 

To Pickle Peaches.—Take any quantity of good 
ripe peaches, wipe them clean, lay them one day in 
good brine, take them out, and pour sufficient cold 
vinegar over them; add a few spoonfuls of allspice, 
let them stand a month, take them out, scald them, 
and pour good cold spiced vinegar over them; let 
them stand one day, and they are fit for use. 

Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scald 
them just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin ; 
then let them stand for a day, covered with salt; 
strain them thoroughly to remove the seeds; then to 
every two quarts, three ounces of cloves, two of black 
pepper, two nutmegs, and a very little Cayenne pep- 
per, with a little salt ; boil the liquor for half an hour, 
and then let it cool and settle; add a pint of the best 
cider vinegar, after which bottle it, corking and 
sealing it tightly. Keep it always in a cool place. 

Another Way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and 
boil them until they are soft; squeeze them through 
a fine wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, 
one pint and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, quar- 
ter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne 
pepper, three teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads 
of garlic skinned and separated ; mix together, and 
boil about three hours, or until reduced to about one- 
half; then bottle, without straining. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Lemon Cakes.—Mix ten ounces of flour, five ounces 
of butter, and five ounces of sugar. Beat in the yelk 
of an egg; flavor with one small teaspoonful of es- 
sence of lemon, or alittle sherry. Divide into cakes, 
and bake them. 

Cup Puddings.—One egg, and its weight in brown 
sugar, butter, and flour. Melt the butter, and mix it 
well with the sugar and flour; add the egg in the 
same way, and a little lemon-juice and rine chopped 
fine; then put one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Butter five cups, and bake ten minutes in a quick 
oven. Serve with custard or melted butter. 
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Devonshire Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of currants, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, half 
a pound of butter, half the peel of a lemon, half a 
pound of citron; whisk all together with eight eggs; 
add a little brandy; bake in a slow oven two hours 
and a half. 

Angel Pudding.—Two ounces of flour, same quan- 
tity of butter and sugar, with a little lemon-peel. 
Boil this in one gill of milk ; when cold, add the yelks 
of two eggs, and the white of one. Half an hour will 
bake. 

A Baked Apple Pudding.—Boil six apples well ; 
take out the cores, put in half a pint of milk thick- 
ened with three eggs, a little lemon-peel, and sugar 
to the taste; put puff paste round the dish, bake the 
pudding in a slow oven, grate sugar over it, and 
serve it hot. 

Another.—Take the pulp of two large roasted ap- 
ples, the peel and juice of one lemon, the yelks of six 
eggs, two Savoy biscuits grated, quarter of a pound 
of butter melted, and sugar to taste. Beat the ingre- 
dients together, put a puff paste round the dish, and 
bake half an hour. 

Biscuits.—Dissolve a quarter of a pound of butter 
in half a pint of warm milk, and with four pounds of 
fine flour, a few caraways, and half a pound of sugar 
makes a stiff but smooth paste; and, to render the 
biscuits short and light, add half a drachm of carbo- 
nate of soda in powder. Roll out very thin; stamp 
the biscuits, pricking them with a fork, and bake in 
tins, in a quick oven. 

Doughnuts.—One pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of moist 
sugar, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of ground cinna- 
mon, one tablespoonful of good yeast, quarter of a 
pint of milk. Make the flour, yeast, and milk into 
dough, and after adding the spice and other ingre- 
dients, set it in a warm place for an hour or two to 
rise. When the dough has risen sufficiently, rol) it 
out and cut it into squares, which must be fried in 
boiling lard in aclean pan until they are of a nice 
brown color. 

“ Rod Grod.” A Danish Receipt.—It is made of 
fruit juice, arrowroot, and cream; as all who partake 
of it report favorably of its merits, and as it is simple 
in composition, we quote the receipt: ‘“* Take three 
pounds and a half of currant juice, three pints of 
water, a good quantity of sugar, and a flavoring of 
almonds or cinnamon one ounce or an ounge and a 
half. Boil this mixture; when it begins to boil, add 
a pound and a quarter of ground rice, or one pound 
of sago. Boil for a quarter of an hour, stirring very 
often; pour out into moulds and leave to cool. Turn 
out and eat with cream and sugar. The juice of any 
other acid fruit would do as well.” 

Plain Cakes.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of dripping, a quarter of a pound of currants, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one egg, and 
nearly half a pint of milk. The powder to be mixed 
with the flour and the milk when going into the oven. 

A Plain Cake for Children.—One pound and a half 
of flour, seven ounces of brown sugar, four ounces of 
dripping, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a 
pound of currants, or one ounce of carraway seeds, 
half a pint of warm milk. 

Oat Oake.—Take a handful of oatmeal, and mix 
with it the smallest quantity of water, just sufficient 
to form it into a hard paste. Roll it out thin, and 
bake on an iron bakestone over the fire. After it is 
baked, place it close before the fire for a few minutes 
to harden. The thinner it is, and the less water 
used in mixing it, the better. You must mix again 
for every cake. 


THE TOILET. 

WE offer a few suggestions on the way to obtain a 
good complexion, a subject of much interest to the 
ladies of the present day, if one may judge from the 
numerous inquiries on the subject, to say nothing of 
the numerous advertisements in all the newspapers 
and magazines especially devoted to the interests of 
our sex. 

No one who goes much into society can fail to no- 
tice how very common the use of paints, powders, 
and cosmetics has become of late years. This fash- 
ion we owe, with many others, to the ladies of 
France. Few French women have good complexions 
at least what American people consider as such—a 
clear skin, with a bright, healthy bloom on it; and 
in order to have a fair complexion, the use of pow- 
ders, dyes, paints, and cosmetics has become a ne- 
cessity to the women of fashion in Paris. 

It is perfectly right that every woman should try 
to make the best of herself, and the wish to improve 
her appearance to a certain extent is only laudable, 
but the right means should be used, and not the 
wrong ones. It is not at all difficult to obtain a good 
complexion if the right means are taken to insure it. 
The first requisite is perfect health, without which 
all endeavors wili fail to be successful. The com- 
plexion is the barometer of health, and when the 
skin is sallow or dry, the eyes heavy and without 
brightness, and the countenance has a worn look, 
we may feel sure there is something wrong in the 
health, and that must be first set right. The next 
essential to obtaining a clear and blooming com- 
plexion is early rising, which is absolutely necessary. 
Our great grandmothers who lived in the country 
used to rise very early and ge down the meadows 
and dip their faces in May dew, which they thought 
the best thing for the skin; and no doubt they found 
the custom beneficial, for it obliged them to rise 
early, and to breathe the fresh morning air. Seven 
or half-past is the latest hour at which any one 
should rise who wishes to have a clear and blooming 
complexion. Avoid crowded assemblies, late hours, 
and much exhausting excitement. 

Nothing helps more to insure a good complexion 
than the use of a cold bath every morning. No one 
who is not in the habit of taking one can imagine 
how greatly it conduces to the health and to the 
freshness of the complexion. 

A large spongeful of water should be squeezed all 
over the body for about two minutes, when rough 
towels (Turkish are the best) should be used until 
the friction causes a warm glow to be felt. The 
softest water should be used for the face (rain water 
filtered is much the best), and soap should always 
be applied once a day. 

If the skin is at all dry or cracked by the weather, 
a little fresh cold cream applied at night will soften 
it and restore the elasticity. Plenty of fresh air and 
exercise must be taken; an hour, at the very least, 
every day, and more, if possible, should be devoted 
to walking or riding. 

Early rising, a daily cold bath, a simple diet, and 
plenty of fresh air and exercise will do more to insure 
aclear and blooming complexion than all the cos- 
meties ever invented ; and we can assure our readers 
that the desired end will be attained if they will take 
the trouble to follow the rules given. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Good Receipt for Curing Hams.—To a common- 
sized ham, put one pound of bay salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, one ounce of black pepper; beat all well 
together, and rub the ham well with it. Let it lay 
four days, turning it every day; then put half a 
| pound of comman sugar on it, turning it in the bring 
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every day for a month, then hang it up to dry. 
Hams cured by this receipt are of excellent flavor. 

House Flies.—House flies may be effectually de- 
stroyed by taking half a spoonful of powdered black 
pepper on a teaspoonful of brown sugar and one 
teaspoonful of cream; mix them well together, and 
place the mixture in a room where the flies are 
troublesome. 

Goffering Trons.—Make a common iron very hot, 
and, placing it on a stand, put the goffering or fluting 
irons under it to heat, as putting them into the fire 
for this purpose spoils the points. For beginners, it 
is better to pin the frill to be fluted at each end to 
the ironing cloth ; but practised hands do not require 
this. Holding the goffering irons in the right hand, 
with the thumb downwards, take hold of the frill 
between them, pushing the points up to the head of 
the frill, and keeping the muslin in place with the 


two first fingers of the left hand close to the irons; | 


give them a half turn upwards to the right, holding 
them in position a moment to set the flute; then 
take them out, insert them a little further on, and 
proceed as before. If the frill be wide, three fingers 
of the left hand will be required to keep it in its 


place. The muslin must be ironed damp, and if | 


found too dry, must be moistened again with.a 
sponge. When the fiuting is done, a common iron 
must be used to smooth out the tape or band at the 
head of the frill. 


Preventing Mosquito Bites.—If a bough of elder 
(in bloom if possible) be hung from the bed, the 
mosquitoes will settle upon it in preference to the 
hands or face. 

Or: One part glycerine totwo of rose-water, applied 
to the face and hands the last thing at night, will be 
found effectual. 


Insects in Cages.—Put a piece of linen once or 
twice doubled over the top and to hang down the 
sides of the eages every night; you will find it full of 
the insects in the morning. If repeated every night, 
the insects will soon be got rid of. The linen must 
be washed in hot water every day to kill the insects. 

Salad Dressing (Excellent).—One teaspoonful of 
mixed mustard, one of pounded sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, four of milk, two of vinegar, 
Cayenne and salt to taste. Put the mixed mustard 
into a salad-bowl with the sugar, and add the oil drop 
by drop, carefully stirring and mixing all these in- 
gredients well together. Proceed in this manner 
with the milk and vinegar, which must be added 
very gradually, or the sauce will curdle. Put in the 
seasoning, when the mixture will be ready for use. 
If this dressing is properly made, it will have a soft, 
creamy appearance, and will be found very delicious 
with crab, or cold fried fish (the latter cut into dice), 
as well as with salads. In mixing salad dressings, 
the ingredients cannot be added too gradually, or 
stirred too much. 

CONTRIBUTED. 

WE shall be glad to have domestic receipts of any 
kind from our fair friends, provided they are not 
merely copied from books, but the result of their 
Own personal experience. 

Newington Cakes.—Take half a pound of flour, 
half a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, 
two eggs, one grated lemon, and make into cakes. 
They are delicious. 

Irish Cake.—Take one pound of sifted sugar, one 
pound of butter beat to a cream, one pound and a 
quarter of flour, one pound of currants, three eggs— 
beat the whites to a froth—a quarter of a pound of 
almonds beat or cut up small, a glass of brandy, and 
& nutmeg ora lemon. Beat the cake an hour, or till 


very light; leave out the currants and almonds until 
| you send it to the oven. 

To Make a Hen’s Nest.—Get fine eggs, make a hole 
at one end, and empty the shells; fill them with 
blanc-mange; when stiff and cold, take off the shells. 
Pare the yellow rind from six lemons, boil them in 
water till tender, then cut them in thin strips to re- 
semble straw. and preserve them with sugar. Filla 
small deep dish half full of nice jelly; when it is set, 
put the strips of lemon on in form of a nest, and lay 
the eggs in it. 

The blanc-mange is made as follows: Break one 
ounce of isinglass into very small pieces, wash it 
well, and pour on a pint of boiling water. Next 
morning add a quart of milk, boil it till the isinglass 





is dissolved, strain it, put in two ounces of sweet 

almonds, pounded; sweeten it, and put it in the 

eges. Mrs. M. M. W. 
Washington Cake.—One pound and three-quarters 


| of flour, a pound and a half of sugar, three-quarters 


| of a pound of butter, one pint of milk, one nutmeg, 


one pound and a half of fruit, six eggs, one tea- 


| spoonful of soda, twoof cream of tartar, one glassful 


of wine. 

Lemon Cake.—Three cups of loaf-sugar, one of but- 
ter, the yelks of five eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
cup of milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, four 
cups of flour, the juice and grated peel of one lemon. 

Seymour Cake.—Three cups of sugar, one of but- 
ter, six eggs, two tablespoonfuls of milk, three cups 
of corn starch, half a teaspoonful of soda, one of 
cream of tartar; flavor to taste. , 

Shrewsbury Pudding.—Ten eggs, two quarts of 
milk, fourteen tablespoonfuls of flour; mix the flour 
with the eggs and milk. 

Floating Island.—The whites of four eggs, beat 
them light; four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; 
stir gently with the eggs, ornament with jelly. To 
be eaten with cream. 

Boston Brown Bread.—Four cups of corn meal, 
two of rye meal, one of molasses, one of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of soda; mix with cold water. Steam 
three hours. 

Rusk.—One pint of lukewarm milk, half a cup of 
butter, one of yeast, flour enough to make a stiff bat- 
ter; set it to rise. When light, add two beaten eggs, 
one cup and a half of sugar, flour to make a stiff 
dough. When light, make into small cakes. 

Biscuits.—Three quarts of flour, one cup of butter 
or lard, one quart of sweet milk, one tablespoonful 
of soda, two of cveam of tartar, one of salt. 

Sweet Pickled Peaches.—Three pounds of sugar, 
seven pounds of fruit, one pint of vinegar; when on 
the boil, put in the fruit, whole cloves, and ground 
cinnamon; put in a small bag, cook twenty minutes. 

The above receipts I have used in my family for 
years with entire success. Mrs. G. B. 

Dewberry Vinegar, for Cold:.—Take any quantity 
of dewberries, put them in a large earthen jar, and 
bruise them with the hand. Then add equal quan- 
tity of good white vinegar, let it stand one night, 
next day run all through a flannel bag. Then put 
the juice intoa brass pan, adding one pound of sugar 
to the pound of juice; boil slowly for twenty minutes, 
strain if necessary, and bottle when cool. Cork up 
tightly next day, and dip the eorked necks of the 
bottles in melted beeswax. This will keep for years, 
and forms a delightful summer beverage mixed with 
water, and for colds use it undiluted. Mrs. B. 

Mr. Gover: I would like if you could find me a 
good receipt for keeping string beans fresh during 
winter, also how to grow asparagus for greens. 

JENNIE. 





Can any one tell? 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE relation of handwriting to character is a sub- 
ject much discussed ; but most people are contented 
to believe that there is no ascertainable connection, 
and that the writing-master and the accidents of 
school life have more to do with our calligraphy than 
any cause more recondite. But this explanation is 
contradicted by experience; one who knows inti- 
mately all the members of a family will generally be 
able to trace the resemblance between the handwrit- 
ingof father and son, mother and daughter. A French 
writer has examined the subject with great minute. 
ness, and has reached the conclusion that this manual 
habit is oftener inherited than any other physical 
peculiarity. 

But another noteworthy thing about handwriting 
is this, that it is almost impossible for any one suc- 
cessfully to disguise his own through any document 
of considerable length. ‘The simple expedients of 
altering the usual slope and size of the writing,” 
says an expert, ‘“‘may be maintained without diffi- 
culty, but it becomes very trying to attend to details at 
the same time. I have never met with a writer who 
eould do so, and sustain a consistent and complete 
disguise, throughout a piece of writing of moderate 
length.”” The importance of this fact is palpable. 
In many cases, where forgery of a deed or will was 
alleged, letters in the handwriting of the supposed 
forger, together with the document in question, have 
been submitted to a professional expert, whose deci- 
sion has never failed to commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the jury, and to be sustained by the remaining 
evidence. 

There are now in London two of these experts, 
whose names appear frequently in law reports. One 
of them has just decided a question of the greatest 
literary interest. Our readers have heard of the 
famous “ Letters of Junius,” attributed to so many 
eminent men, and denied by them ali—the puzzle 
and admiration of the last century. Macaulay, in 
his famous essay on Warren Hastings, deeided in 
favor of Sir Philip Francis; but there was still much 
doubt and many dissentients. An English gentle- 
man, who had proved his professional skill, em- 
ployed Mr. Chabot, one of the experts, to solve the 
mystery. The original manuscript of “ Junius,”’ to- 
gether with a letter-book of Francis, were submitted 
to him; and, after a long and careful examination, 
he decided that the handwriting of the letter-book 
and the handwriting of “ Junius” were one and the 
same. His reasons are embodied in a report of one 
hundred and ninety-seven pages, from which is con- 
densed an article in the Quarterly Review, reprinted 
in the Living Age, No. 1410, a marvellous exhibition 
of critical observation and acumen to which we refer 
our readers. 

The importance of his method lies inits cumulative 
force. One resemblance, or even half a dozen, may 
be accidental, but not so twenty or thirty. Mr. 
Chabot has discovered no less than twenty-eight 
points in which the two specimens of handwriting 
submitted to him are exactly alike, many of them 
tricks of the pen quite unusual; and the mathe- 
matical probability against a mere coincidence is so 
immense as of itself to settle the question. A glance 
at the lithographed words will be more conclusive 
than anything we can say; but, to give an instance 





of Mr. Chabot’s method, we take the following date 
from “ Junius :”— 

“London. 20th. October. 1768.” 

In this way he always begins a letter, and so ex- 
actly does Francis; that is, they have these nine 
points in common :— 

1. Placing the note of place and time at the top of 
ba letter. 

2. Writing the whole in one line. 
3 Writing the name of place. 
& Feng ine day before the month. 
5, 6 lacing full stops after the place, the day, 
the month, and the year. 
_ 9. Writing the month at full length. 

Any one of these habits is common enough; but 
their combination is so rare that Mr. Chabot says he 
has never seen it except in the two MSS. 

These, it is true, are rather accidents of penman 
ship than handwriting proper ; but lithography would 
be necessary to give our readers a vivid idea of the 
proof founded upon the latter, and our example will 
show the impossibility—the word is not too strong— 
of disguising through any long composition the natu- 
ral handwriting. It is one of Nature’s safeguards 
against the perpetration of fraud. 





HINTS ON LANGUAGE.—NO. 3. 
EUPHEMISMS AND VULGARISMS. 

THERE is hardly any reproach which a writer or 
speaker dreads more than that of vulgarity; and, 
accordingly, it is the epithet which critics who desire 
not so much to reform as to wound, are the fondest 
of flinging at the objects of their aversion. Some 
years ago, a celebrated English reviewer, in criti- 
cizing, with contemptuous severity, a work edited 
by a political opponent, took occasion to stigmatize 
the expression mutual friend as a “low vulgarism.” 
Now, there is no doubt that this use of the word 
mutual, which properly means reciprocal, is incor- 
rect; but all incorrect modes of speech are not vul- 
gar. There are many colloquial expressions, used by 
the best writers and speakers, which do not accord 
with the strict laws of etymology or grammar, but 
which it would be highly unjust te term underbred. 
When we speak of a friend as being in “delicate 
health,” what purist would object to the expression? 
Yet it is, in fact, quite as incorrect as the other ; for 
delicate means, properly, as Worcester defines it, 
“nice, dainty, fine, polite, or soft.” The truth is, 
that our own really delicate regard for our friend 
makes us unwilling to say, in blunt phrase, that he 
is sickly. The expression that we use is not a vul- 
garism, but a polite euphemism. In the same way 
people prefer to use the word mutual incorrectly, 
rather than employ a more correct but less agreeable 
expression. Any lady, we suspect, however well 
versed in the niceties of the English idiom, would 
much rather be described, in the correspondence of 
the members of her social circle, as their mutual 
friend, than as their “‘common friend.” So good a 
writer as Dickens, indeed, has made the phrase, 
“Our Mutual Friend,” the title of a novel, and we 
fancy the expression will maintain its ground in 
spite of the critics. 

There are many other words, besides mutual and 
delicate, which are frequently used in a slightly in- 
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correct manner, by way of euphemism, or, in other 
words, through a desire to soften the expression, or 
to avoid using terms which awaken unpleasant as- 
sociations. Thus olmoxious, as Mr. Grant White 
points out, properly means liable; whence, in com- 
mon parlance, a derivative sensé of “liable to cen- 
sure” is attached to it, and we speak of an obnoxious 
person, instead of saying, more harshly, an offensive 
person. 

In the same way we have persuasion instead of 
sect, avocation instead of employment, party instead 
of person, all used a little out of their proper etymo- 
logical meaning, as being, in the apprehension of 
those who use them, somewhat more agreeable than 
the words they displace. It is hardly fair to attribute 
the use of such terms either to ignorance or to vul- 
garity. It often proceeds from a sentiment which is 
of the very essence of good-breeding—the desire to 
spare the feelings of others. 

There are, however, genuine vulgarisms, which 
have their origin in a disregard of the proper dis- 
tinctions of language, and which cannot be too care- 
fully avoided. The fact that they are sometimes 
used, from habit or carelessness, by refined and 
well-educated persons, does not alter their charac. 
ter. One of these is the use of the word raise in the 
sense of bring up, in speaking of human beings. It 
is a common error in some parts of our country, and 
has even crept inte books of some pretensions. 
Abraham Lincoln, we are told, was born in Ken- 
tucky, but raised in Illinois. Reared, or brought up, 
is the expression intended. If we are asked why 
raised should not be used in this sense, we ean only 
say that it is for the same reason which prevents us 
speaking of a man’s food as his fodder, or of his skin 
as his hide. It is both a misuse of language and a 
degradation of the object to which it is applied. 

Expressions derived from the language of the shop 
are thought by some critics to have, for that reason, 
a taint of vulgarity. But the real cbjection to most 
of them is not their origin (a matter little regarded 
by the laws of language), but the fact that they are 
both incorrect and unnecessary, to which may be 
added that they sometimes partake of the quality of 
slang. We are conscious of this element, for exam- 
ple, when we read, or hear, that a public man is 
well.posted on some topie of the day. Every one will 
admit that well-informed would be at once in better 
taste and more expressive. So when we are told 
that, in a shipwreck, after most of the crew had 
perished, the balance were taken off by the life-boat. 
We cannot understand why this absurd use of an 
inappropriate mercantile term should be allowed to 
supersede such good English words as rest and re- 
mainder. 

In conclusion, it may be said that mere inaccuracy 
in the use of language is in itself no proof either of 
ignorance or of vulgarity; and when it does not 
result from these causes, no severity of criticism will 
avail against it. But when an error offends both the 
laws of language and the rules of good taste, there 
should be little difficulty in eradicating it. 





OUR DUMB DEPENDENTS. 

Can it be possible that the treatment of the lower 
animals, those invaluable and faithful friends of the 
human race, is far worse in this country than in 
Europe? This was affirmed at a late meeting of the 
“Woman's Branch of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” by the Hon. 
George T. Angel, the President of the Boston Society. 
We should be glad to be able to think that there was 
some mistake in this assertion, but Mr. Angel, who 
has devoted much time and observation to the sub- 
ject, both here and in Europe, ought to know the 





truth, and he is right in declaring it as plain’y as 
possible. He finds the cause partly in the newness 
of our Society and our eager pursuit of wealth, but 
chiefly in the fact that humane societies are but just 
commenced here, while they have been at work in 
Europe for nearly half a century. There are now 
between One and two hundred such societies in the 
principal cities and towns of Europe, and the num- 
ber is rapidly increasing. In England the chief so- 
ciety has had the Queen as its patroness, and Miss 
Burdett Coutts at the head of its Ladies’ Committee. 
It has a yearly income of $50,000, and enforces the law 
by obtaining from one to two thousand convictions 
in Great Britain every year. It publishes a monthly 
paper, and distributes this and other publications, 
having the same object, by the hundred thousand. 
It forms branch societies, calls conventions of teach- 
ers, gets the clergy all over the Kingdom to preach 
upon the subject, gives prizes to the pupils in the 
public schools who write the best essays on kind- 
ness to animals, and in every way endeavors to en- 
list the feelings of all classes in its humane work. 
It is now taking special pains in improving the sys- 
tem of cattle transportation, an object, we may add, 
which is still more important in this country, where 
the helpless animals are conveyed over so much 
greater distances. 

If there is any public duty for which women are 
peculiarly fitted, and to which they seem called by 
nature to devote themselves more earnestly than to 
any other, except it be the teaching of the young, it 
is surely to be found in the work of these societies. 
The impulse of kindness towards the weak and 
helpless, which often exhibits itself in the love of 
pets, has doubtless been implanted in the hearts of 
women, like the love of children, for a special pur- 
pose ; and this purpose we may believe to be that of 
impelling her to come between the hasty and thought- 
less master and his dumb dependents, as the protec- 
tress of those who are unable to protect themselves. 
Indeed, it may be said that women are especially 
responsible and especially concerned in this matter. 
They are responsible, because they have the training 
of children, and it is well known that cruelty to ani- 
mals commences in childhood, and must be eradi- 
eated then, by the mother’s teachings, if atall. And 
they are especially concerned, because it is certain 
that the cruel boy will grow up to be a hard-hearted 
man; harsh to his family, and a torment to all about 
him. 

Thus we find that the influence of these humane 
societies is far wider than might appear at first sight. 
As their objects become better known, they cannot 
fail to attract the sympathies of all good men and 
women. The improvement of society is based on 
the cultivation of mutual good-will and kindness 
among its members, and it is impossible that such 
feelings should exist in the hearts of any persons 
who view the sufferings of the brute creation with 
indifference. 





JUNE ROSES. 


Waar fragrant breaths fill all the room, 

From yonder mass of dainty bloom! 

And yet I sigh, oppressed with gloom ; 
For one who loved these roses red 
Beneath the sod lies cold and dead. 


She faded, just one year ago, 
Amid the summer's pomp and glow; 
And, oh, with what unuttered woe 
We stood around that bed of death, 
And watched her last faint, flickering breath! 


Sweet, odorous sighs from blossoms fair 
Came floating through the still night air— 
Ah! did they, too, our sorrow share, 
And mourn for her who died so young, 
Around whose life such promise clung? 
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We placed June roses on her breast, 
Low in the grave with her to rest, 
And envied them a fate so blest. 
Oh! was ’t for oy they flushed so bright 
Within those fingers still and white? 
A year has passed ; above her head 
Storm-fiends have rushed with restless tread. 
And shrieks that filled our hearts with dread; 
Fierce rains of tears the skies have wept, 
But still serenely she has slept. 
Once more the roses are in bloom, 
Yet shall we therefore yield to gloom? 
Have they not risen from the tomb? 
And, as their beauty greets our ¢yes, 
Does Faith not point beyond the skies? 
Mrs. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

LORD BROUGHAM AND HIS GRANDMOTHER :— 

“To my maternal grandmother, Doctor Robert- 
son's sister, 1 owe all my success in life. From my 
earliest infancy till I left college, with the exception 
of the time we passed at Brougham with my tutor, 
Mr. Mitchell, I was her companion. Remarkable for 
beauty, but far more for a masculine inteilect and 
clear understanding, she instilled into me from my 
cradie the strongest desire for information, and the 
first principles of that persevering energy in the pur- 
suit of every kind of knowledge, which, more than 
any natural talents I may possess, has enabled me to 
stick to, and to accomplish, how far successfully it is 
not for me to say, every task I ever undertook.” 

THE PRINCESS LUPERANO.—Does the imagination 
or creative faculty decline with advancing years? 
Those who hold that it does will have to admit of 
many remarkable exceptions. Among them not the 
least notable is the Princess Luperano, of Naples. 
This noble lady, we are told, is now eighty-two years 
of age, and has just made her first appearance as a 
dramatic authoress with entire success. Her work 
is a comedy in five acts, entitled “Il Denaro,” or 
“Money.” It has had “a great run” at Naples, 
where the educated classes are excellent judges of 
this department of literature. 

THE WIre’s PROPERTY Ricgut.—Governor Jewell, 
of Connecticut, has, in a recent message, repeated 
the suggestion that he made two years ago, “ That 
the laws should be so amended as to make the rights 
of the wife to her property in all respects equal to 
those of the husband in his, and the same interest to 
be secured to either survivor in the property of the 
other.”’ This is simple justice. Property is accu- 
mulated as much by saving as by earning; and, asa 
general rule, while the husband earns, it is the wife 
who saves. 

WORKINGWOMEN.—The need of training-schools 
for young women is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that there are now no less than thirty thousand wo- 
men and girls in the city of New York alone, being 
one in thirty of the whole population, who are sup- 
porting themselves, and, in many cases, their families 
also, by daily toil in various trades and occupations. 

THE MOTHERS OF FRANCE.—Extract from a speech 
of Father Hyacinthe :— 

“ Now, no hands but a woman’s are capable of this 
agricultura Dei, this husbandry of God. No hands 
but hers are pure enough and gentle enough to handle 
this new-born, tender body, that might be chilled 
and blighted by one imprudent touch. No hands 
but hers are potent enough to waken within it that 
organ of the heart which, as science tells us, is the 
first to be born, the last to die—primum saliens et 
u'timum moriens—and in which, nevertheless, the 
very ryt of love lies so often extinguished or cor- 
rupted in the germ. Yes, the hands of the Christian 





woman, by the marriage benediction and the grace 
of motherhood, are hallowed, that they may worthily | 


touch the body of the little child, that feeble and yet 
glorious body since it is the shrine of a soul. 

“Home! Mother! Where are they to-day for the 
people of our great cities? Ah! I have laid my fin- 
ger on two gap’ ng. hideous wounds of modern society 
—the bad condition of the dwellings of the working 
classes, and the withdrawal of the mother from her 
home. These are two of the principles most active 
and yet most commonly overlooked, at the root o' 
the evils of society. Here, in the disorganization of 
the family, in the demoralization of the people, we 
see the gathering of those black specks which go 
climbing up the sky, and cover it with clouds, to 
burst, by and by, in a tremendous storm. 

“Do you call this, then, a home? Is it not rather a 
den—this dank, dark, fetid cellar, from which its 
tenants are absent all day, and into which, at night- 
fall, they come huddling back in a loathsome herd ? 
Is it the abode of the living, or the sepulchre of the 
dead—this close, stifling garret, in which, in order to 
stretch himself upon his Procrustes’ bed (I am citing 
a fact that has lately come to my knowledge in Paris), 
the weary laborer is obliged to open the dormer: 
window at night, and put his feet out on the roof? 
I put the question, Are such as these fit dwellings for 
free citizens of France and Belgium, for men re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ ? 

“If the mother were but there, her look and smile 
might irradiate that darkness, and transform that 
ugliness to beauty, and make a feast of joy in the 
midst of all this wretchedness. But manufacture— 
tyrannous manufacture—has dried up the fountain 
of her breast, and dragged her, feeble and stagger- 
ing, into the great workshop, noisy with the din of 
labor and the din of blasphemy, where she can no 
longer hear the cries of the child that has been car- 
ried away from her, and left in the careless hands of 
some mercenary stranger, from which it shall come 
back to her dead or blighted.” 


A COMMON MISTAKE.—Very many people of good 
education are prone to make blunders in the conju- 
gation of two frequent verhs—to sit, and tolie. The 
following anecdote, from the Harpers’ new publica- 
tion, “‘ Bench and Bar,’’ may serve as an example :— 

* Judge R——, who presided in the county court of 
a certain county in the State of New York, was fond 
of indulging himself occasionally in a joke at the ex- 

pense of Counsellor B——, a practising attorney in 
he same court, with whom he was intimate. Ona 
certain occasion, when owe. a cause at the bar, 
Mr. B—— observed that he would conclude his re- 
marks on the following day, unless the court would 
consent to set late enough for him to finish them that 
evening. 

“* Sit, sir,’ said the judge, ‘not set; hens set.’ 

“*T stand corrected, sir,’ said the counsellor, bow- 


ing. 

Prot long after, while giving an opinion, the judge 
remarked that under such and such circumstances, 
an action would not lay. 

“* Lie, may it please your honor,’ said the counsel- 
lor, ‘not lay; hens lay. 

“4 debate once took place among the members of 
a court of another State as to how long they should 
set to dispose of the business before them. Three 
weeks were at last determined on. 

“*Why, in the name of sense,’ said 2 member of 
the bar, ‘dun’t they set for four weeks, like other 
geese.’’” 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “Hugh Campbell’—‘“* Who Ate Humble 
Pie?”"—‘* The Nut-Brown Maiden”—** Thoughts’— 
“Getting Weighed’"—‘ A Year's Difference—* Song 
—Unforgotten”—“ Receipts of M. M. W.’’—* Her 
Supplication’”—“ The Angel Unawares’’—“‘ Up to the 
Blue’’—* The Mourners”—“ To Mary in Heaven ’ and 
“There’s Love and Light About Us.” 

The following are declined: ‘‘ The Angel's Visit” — 
“The Little Wanderer”—“ Susie Clayburne”’—* Lit- 
tle Lily” and “ Little Birdie.” 

Rizpah.—You sent no stamp. Write over your 
a at what your ideas arp about the MS., before 
we read it. 

F. M. A.—You did not send your name or a stamp 
for reply. Have not read the MS. Send also your 
full name. 
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** Minnie’s Grave,” or some other person’s grave 
by Mollie. No letter, no stamp. Have not read it. 
What are we to do with it? 

“ Which Shall it Be?’’—No letter, no stamps. Story 
not read. 


— Genlth Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 








POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

Muriatic Acid (Spirits of Salt).—Mix an ounce of 
calcined magnesia with a quart of water, and give a 
winegiassful every five minutes. Soap, chalk, or 
whiting scraped off the wall, mixed with water, 
milk, oil, white of eggs, or demulcents of any kind, 
may be given till magnesia can be obtained. Vomit- 
ing to be afterwards excited by tickling the throat 
with a feather or the finger. 

Sulphuric Acid (Oi of Vitriol).—The antidotes to 
this poison are calcined magnesia or the carbonate 
of magnesia, finely powdered, and mixed with milk 
or water as above. These should be administered 
immediately. In the absence of these, give soapsuds, 
water of wood ashes, milk, sweet oil, gruel, or any 
mild diluent that first comes at hand, and do not 
lose 2 moment in waiting for the most appropriate 
chemical remedy. External parts, burnt with the 
acid, should be washed with soap and water. 

Nitric Acid (Aqua Fortis).—The antidotes are the 
same as for sulphuric acid. 

Prussic Acid, or substances containing it, as Oil 
of Bitter Almonds, Cherry-Laurel Water, Wild 
Cherries, etc.—A stream of cold water, as cold as 
can be obtained, should be poured from a pitcher on 
the head and spine, and also dashed upon the face 
and chest. The only antidote known that can be 
conveniently resorted to is ammonia, which should 
be administered as soon as possible. If hartshorn 
is not at hand, give ten or twelve grains of the salts 
out of a common smelling-bottle, and apply it at the 
same time to the nostrils. 

Oxalic Acid.—Give an emetic, and favor copious 
vomiting by plenty of warm water, and then proceed 
as in poisonitig from muriatic or sulphuric acid. 

Aconite.—If vomiting has not been occasioned by 
the poison, it should be excited at once by some 
active emetic, and favored as much as possible by 
tepid drinks or gruel. A cup of very strong coffee, 
or vinegar diluted with water, may then be given 
withadvantage. Ifthere be insensibility, friction and 
warm mustard pastes or blisters should be resorted 
to. 

Potash.—Give vinegar diluted with water, lemon- 
juice, milk, oil, mucilaginous drinks, and induce 
free vomiting. 

Ammonia.—Give the same remedies as in poison- 
ing by potash. 

Belladonna.—Stomach-pump, or an active emetic 
as soon as possible. 

Hellebore.—Same as for belladonna. 

Caulomel.—Give whites of eggs, milk, sweet, sperm, 
or castor oil, flour beaten up with water, gruel, etc., 
until a stomach-pump can be obtained. 

Cantharides (Spanish Fly).—An emetic, followed 
by mucilaginous drinks. 

Copperas.—Same as for calomel. 

Verdigris.—Same as for calomel. 

Arsenic.—An emetic immediately, and vomiting to 
be promoted by draughts of demulcent drinks, as 
milk, gruel, flour and water, broths, ete. There is 
no antidote to be relied upon as a specific against 
this poison. Olive oil is extolled by some as acting 





to envelop the particles of arsenic, and preventing 
its absorption. It may be given when convenient at 
hand. 

Sugar of Lead.—Give Epsom salts dissolved in 
water, and incite free vomiting. 

Corrosive Sublimate (Bedbug Poison).—The anti- 
dotes for this poison are the same as for calomel. 

Opium, Laudanum, Morphine, ete.—Give an eme- 
tic of mustard and alum, promote copious emeses, 
and follow with draughts of very strong coffee or 
diluted vinegar. Also dash cold water upon the 
face, and prevent the patient from sleeping by 
walking him around, pricking with pin, ete. 

Lime or Like Weter.—Give vinegar, lemon-juice, 
or any vegetable acid, and follow with demulcent 
drinks. 

Phosphorus (from matches, etc.).—Give large 
draughts of water, milk, or gruel, so as to envelop 
the phosphorus, and exclude it from the air con- 
tained in thealimentary canal. Then give magnesia 
or chalk to neutralize the poison. Oily or fatty 
substances should not be used. Burns occasioned 
by this substance should be washed by some alkaline 
solution, as soda, and afterwards poulticed. 

Nitrate of Silver (from hair dyes, ete.).—The anti- 
dote to this poison is common table salt. Dissolve a 
tablespoonful of this in a bow! of water, and let the 
patient drink of it every few minutes. Mucilaginous 
drinks should then be administered, followed by a 
dose of castor oil. 

Strychnine.—Give freely of whites of eggs, sweet 
oil, etc., and produce vomiting as saon as possible. 
There is no real antidote known. 

Pieces of Glass or Powdered Metal.—Give large 
quantities of crums of bread to envelop the particles, 
and then an emetic of mustard. 

Todine.—In case of an overdose of any of the pre- 
parations of this substance being taken, the first 
object is to evacuate the stomach, promoting the 
vomiting by large draughts of demulcent liquids, 
especially those containing starch, as common starch, 
or wheaten flour, sago, milk, arrowroot, etc. These 
to be followed by opiates. 

Saltpetre.—As there is no chemical antidote for 
this salt known, it should be cleared from the sto- 
mach as speedily as possible, and the patient to 
drink freely of milk, gum-water, or other bland 
mucilaginous drinks. : 


Literary Potices. 








From Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WHY DID HE NOT DIE? or, The Child from the 
Eoriaergang. After the German of Ad. von Volck- 
hausen. By Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of “ The 
Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” etc. Mrs. Wister is most 
happy in her selections from German literature for 
rendition into English. All that have been intro- 
duced to us through the medium of her per have 
proved to be of the first order in literary merit, 
in morals, and in interest. The present volume is no 
exception to this rule. 

BLANCHE GILROY. A Girls’ Story. By Mrs. 
Margaret Hosmer, author of “The Morrisons,” ete. 
Mrs. Hosmer is not a brilliant writer ; still her stories 
possess a certain interest, and are sure to secure a 
humerous class of readers. The volume before us 
draws the characters and lives of two sisters, whose 
lives have been narrowed down and blighted in a 
loveless home. 

THE YOUNG WIFE’S COUNSELLOR AND 
FRIEND. By Mrs. Mary Mason, author of “A 
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Wreath from the Woods of Carolina,” ete. This 
book embraces the whole range of domestic duties. 
It treats of the kitchen, the laundry, the dairy, poul- 
try, the care of children, and the sick-room; it gives 
a large variety of culinary receipts; and is intended 
to meet, in every way, the wants of inexperienced 
housekeepers. It is prepared by a lady of the South, 
where in some respects domestic arrangements differ 
from those at the North; but in most things it will 
be found a useful and practical guide for house- 
keepers in all sections. 


From H. C. Rogers & Co., Philadelphia:— 

STRIFE. A Romance of Germany and Italy. By 
Mrs. E. D. Wallace, author of ‘A Woman’s Experi- 
ence in Europe,” ete. A cleverly written romance, 
dating back to the recent Italian struggle for unity. 
Though exciting and even tragic in its details, it ends 
satisfactorily. 


From Evans, Stoppart, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AN OLD-FASHIONED BOY. By Martha Farqu- 
harson, author of “Elsie Dinsmore,” etc. Quite a 
readable book for youths of both sexes has had an 
unfortunate title bestowed upon it. Remembering 
“The Old-Fashioned Girl” of Miss Alcott, the reader 
will expect something approximating that volume in 
both style and excellence; and, not meeting these 
expectations, will be liable to undervalue the work 
which is really quite interesting and profitable 
reading. 


From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOL CHOIR. From the Ger- 
man. Translated by Anna B. Cooke. A juvenile 
story of a religious character. 


From PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia:— 

THE COUNTESS OF MONTE-CHRISTO. A ro- 
mance translated from the French; and, though be- 
longing to the highly sensational class, and dealing 
with villains, intrigues, plots, and counterplots, yet 
one of exceptional merit, both as regards its literary 
and its moral character. 

BASIL; vr, The Crossed Path. A Story of Modern 
Life. By Wilkie Collins. ‘ 

ARTHUR O'LEARY. A Novel. By Charles Lever. 

SIMON. A Love Story. By George Sand. 

From Harper & BrotHers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RALPH THE HEIR. A Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope. We are always pleased to see an announce- 
ment of a new work by Trollope. When we take up 
one of his novels, we do not look for sensation. We 
know we shall not find improbable villains and im- 
possible good people. We do not expect to read a 
calendar of crimes—of murders, and bigamies, and 
the like. We know we shall become acquainted with 
everyday people, and read of everyday occurrences. 
Even the faults of this author, who stands second to 
but few, if any, of his English contemporaries, con- 
sist principally in a pre-Raphaelite fidelity to nature 
—in a photographic minuteness in detailing charac- 
ters and events, which sometimes wearies one. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY LORD 
BROUGHAM. Written by Himself. In three vol- 
umes. Vol. I. is a review of English history and 
English politics, as well as a collection of personal 
reminiscences and descriptions of noted characters. 
This book will be found of exceeding interest, aside 
from its value as the autobiography of one of Eng- 
land’s most noted statesmen. This, the opening 
volume, carries us back nearly a century, Lord 
Brougham having been born in 1778. This portion 
of the autobiography closes in 1811. 





LIGHT. By Jacob Abbott, author of “The Fran- 
conia Stories,” etc. This admirable series of books, 
published under the general title of “Science for the 
Young,” are all that can be desired to interest and 
instruct their youthful readers. The volume before 
us, possessing the fullest information on the subject 
of which it treats, presents this information in the 
attractive shape of a narrative. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

THE OGILVIES. A Novel. By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. We know of no 
more pleasing or purer writer than Mrs. D. M. Mu- 
loch Craik. A complete edition of her works should 
be in every family, as their influence upon both mind 
and heart is most ennvbling. ‘The Ogilvies” is a 
new edition of her first production, and though it 
does not possess the full degree of merit of her sub- 
sequent works, the difference is in degree rather 
than kind. It holds out excellent promises for the 
then young writer, ‘which promises have all since 
been fulfilled. 

BENCH ANDBAR: A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigelow, Counsellor-at-Law. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. A new edition of a genial and 
laughter-provoking book, well deserving a place in 
the library. 

ANTEROS. A Novel. By the author of “Guy 
Livingstone,” etc. Weare no admirer of the works 
of this author, but there are many who give them 
hearty appreciation. To such we would say that the 
volume before us bears all the especial character- 
istics of the works which have preceded it. 

From D. APPLETON & Co.; New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE FOR UNSCIENTIFIC 
PEOPLE. A Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, 
and Reviews. By John Tyndall, LL. D., F. R.S., au- 
thor of “Heat as a Mode of Motion,” etc. These 
papers have been compiled with a desire to extend 
sympathy beyond the limits of the scientific public. 
They treat of “The Constitution of Nature,” “ Mat- 
ter and Force,” “Scientific Use of the Imagination,” 
“Dust and Disease,” and various other subjects of 
scientific interest. 

BEECHCROFT. By the author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” ete. A pleasant, semi-juvenile story, 
interesting alike to old and young. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING. A Novel. 
Melville, author of “ Digby Grand,” ete. 

NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By Florence Wil- 
ford, author of “ A Maiden of Our Own Day,” ete. 

From CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
Liprincotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD: A 
Manual of Practical Housewifery. By Marion Har- 
land. We think we are speaking within bounds, 
and uninfluenced by any special partiality we may 
have for its author, when we declare this to be by 
far the best and most useful book of domestic sci- 
ence that has ever been issued. It is compiled by a 
practical housekeeper, who has attained her present 
proficiency in domestic arts by long years of expe- 
rience and study; one who knows the trials and 
troubles of young and ignorant housekeepers, and 
who has in this volume tried to furnish them with 
all the requisite knowledge which can be obtained 
short of experience. The receipts are numerous and 
varied, plainly stated, and easily understood and 
followed by the novice. 

WONDERS OF EUROPEAN ART. By Iouis 
Viardot. Illustrated with eleven wood engravings. 
This volume treats of the Spanish and the German 
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schools of art, the schools of the low countries, and 
the French schools. Its illustrations are copies of 
noted paintings by the old masters. 

THE BLOCKADE OF PHALSBURG; An Episode 
of the End of the Empire. Translated from the 
French of Erckmann-Chatrian. These writers, who 
combine their talents so singularly, are unequalled 
in their own peculiar field. Their romances are 
lively, spirited, and free from the blemishes which 
characterize French novels in general. 


From Dopp & MgapD, New York, through Lippi. 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PAPERS FOR HOME READING. By Rev. John 
Hall, D. D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York. Pleasant stories and essays on 
domestic, moral, and religious subjects, well suited 
for reading in the family circle. 

THE AMERICAN CARDINAL. A Novel. The 
author of this work has attempted, in the form of a 
romance, to deal with important social and religious 
questions, but the work is weakly written, trifling in 
style, false in statements, full of prejudices, and im- 
potent in its conclusions; and all this we may say 
without committing ourselves to the side which it 
combats. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York :— 

MILLBANK;; or, Roger Irving’s Ward. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of “‘ Tempest and 
Sunshine,” etc. Mrs. Holmes is a pleasant, genial 
writer. Though she displays no surprising literary 
abilities, she does what is perhaps quite as useful. 
She engages the attention of a large class of people 
who would not perhaps appreciate higher efforts; 
and, while inculcating lessons of morality, draws 
them away from the perusal of a pernicious sensa- 
tional literature. 


From J. 8. REDFIELD, New York :— 

LITTLE BREECHES; A Pike County View of 
Special Providence. By John Hay. Illustrated by 
J. F. Engel. The illustrations of this pamphlet are 
its most marked feature. There are ten of these, 
spirited in design, and well executed. 

From Francis B. Feit & Co., New York :— 

THE FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA’S SCHOOL. 
Showing How the German Boy Thrashed the French 
Boy, and How the English Boy Leoked on. With 
thirty-eight illustrations by Thomas Nast. An amu- 
sing satirical description of recent events in Europe. 


From SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York :— 

THOUGHTS FOR THE YOUNG MEN AND 
YOUNG WOMEN OF AMERICA; or, A Few Prac- 
tical Words of Advice to those Born in Poverty, and 
Destined to be Reared in Orphanage. A book of 
plain, practical wisdom, advanced in its ideas, and 
sound in its advice to those whom it is specially in- 
tended to profit. 

From Rosert CARTER & BROTHER, New York :— 

CLARIE’S LITTLE CHARGE. By the author of 
“Lonely Lily.” A pretty and touching story of a 
little street girl reclaimed to goodness and truth by 
the care of a child younger than herself, given her 
by her kind mistress. We wish all children’s books 
were as praisewortliy. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through W. 8. 
TURNER, Philadelphia :— 

MAFPRIED FOR BOTH WORLDS. By Mrs. A. 
E. Porter, author of “Captain John,” etc. A book 
of a religious character, showing how a sanctified 


human love will outlive this world and burn brighter 
and purer in the next. 

VERSATILITIES. By R. H. Newell. (Orpheus 
C. Kerr.) Mr. Newell's poems should be received 
into general favor. The more serious ones are full of 
real sentiment, while the “Satires and Burlesques”’ 
and “Tiliteraria” bring back to our memory the 
times when Orpheus C. Kerr was the most popular 
humorist of the day. 

A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Francis H. Underwood. Vol. I. This work is 
intended for the use of high-schools, and as a com- 
panion and guide for private students, and for gen- 
efal readers. This volume is devoted to British 
authors, and numerous extracts are given from the 
works of the best English writers of all ages. These 
extracts are arranged in chronological order, and 
every care taken to make the book such a one as 
shall conduce to a proper appreciation of our litera- 
ture. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

LITTLE MEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. Our readers 
have not forgotten “ Little Women,” nor the warm- 
hearted, clever, ugly Joe. She is established in our 
affections, and Miss Alcott has done well to make her 
the presiding genius of her new volume. Joe and 
her husband keep a boys’ school, into which, how- 
ever, some girls are admitted; and the history of a 
few months’ school life is told so pleasantly and 
brightly that the end comes too soon. Miss Alcott 
has such a gift for story-telling that she should never 
write anything but such books as “Little Men.” 
She bids fair to become as decidedly the children’s 
author as Miss Edgeworth was years ago. In our 
“Table” for next month we shall speak of this book 
at greater length. 

From BELKNAP & Buiss, Hartford, Conn. :— 

FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAGIC CIRCLE. By 
Signor Blitz. Everybody has heard of Signor Blitz, 
and everybody will be interested in his autobiogra- 
phy. Toread it is the next best thing to going to 
see him perform. He gives an account of his pro- 
fessional life, and his wonderful tricks and feats, 
interspersing in the narration laughable incidents 
and adventures as a magician, necromancer, and 
ventriloquist. The book is a large one, handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and full of fun from cover to 
cover. 


From EDWARD PERRY, Charleston, S. C.:— 

THERESA C. BROWN’S MODERN DOMESTIC 
COOKERY: Being a Collection of Receipts Suitable 
for all Classes of Housewives. Together with many 
valuable Household Hints. By Theresa C. Brown, 
of Anderson, 8. C. This book contains many excel- 
lent receipts, and is designed especially for the use 
of Southern ladies whose altered circumstances 
make it necessary that they should give a personal 
superintendence to their domestic affairs, or, per- 
haps, have the whole charge of them. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
New York :— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. April, 1871. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. April, 
1871. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, April, 1871. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. April, 
1871. 

The Quarterlies are full of good reading. The in- 
teresting article on the handwriting of Junius, to 
| which we refer in the “ Editor’s Table,” from the 
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London, ‘‘ Lord Broughton’s Recollections” from the 
Edinburgh, and “ Ingdidsby” from the British, will 
be especially liked. We congratulate the publishers 
on their choice of the last Magazine to take the 
place of the defunct North British. It seems to be 
thoroughly able and high-toned. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. May and June, 1871. 
This admirable eclectic has become to us a necessity. 
There is as much really good reading matter in it as 
in a large magazine. It has the creamof the foreign 
monthlies and quarterlies, not only English but Eu- 
ropean. The Platt Deutsch story, “Seed Time and 
Harvest,” by Fritz Reuter, is thoroughly interesting 
and clever. 


Godey’s Arm-€ hair. 


AUGUST, 1871. 


EMBELLISHMENTS.—"* The Defence,” a steel plate, 
is made more interesting by a very entertaining 
story descriptive of itin the body of the book. A 
charming wood-cut illustrating a passage in the life 
of “Mary Jane’s” courtship. With the usual colored 
fashion-plate and other matters pertaining to the 
ladies, the August number is presented to our patrons 
as one fully equal in all respects to any we have ever 
published. 











REcEIPTs.—In our June, July, and August num- 
bers the usual preserving receipts have been given of 
such fruits as are seasonable in those months. The 
canning of fresh fruits has become such an extensive 
business, and can be procured at such low rates, 
that few families undertake to put up their own 
fruits. Hence we have reduced the number of pre- 
serving receipts from former years. 


——— 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—Although this is really a 
lady’s book, it is not the less worthy of the perusal of 
the general reader. Its illustrations are specimens 
of the highest type of art; and the readiag matter 
contained in its fascinating pages is from the pens of 
writers of acknowledged merit and of high repute in 
the literary world. The last number is fully up to 
the high rank which Godey always takes.—Reporter, 
Skowhegan, Maine. 

WATKINS GLEN, AND GLEN MountaIn Hovse— 
Watkins, head of Seneca Lake, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

This has become one of the great lions of American 
scenery. You might as well miss Niagara as the 
Glen. Hear what Bayard Taylor says :— 


‘In all my travels I have never met with scenery 
more beautiful and romantic than that embraced in 
this wonderful Glen; and the most wonderful thing 
of all is that so much magniticence and deur 
should be found in a region where there are no ranges 
of mountains.” 


Our advice has always been, subscribe to your 
own paper before sending your money away for any 
published in large cities. Support your own press, 
and then such complaints as the following from the 
=— Sun Free Press, lowa, will not have to be 
made :— 


“Notice Txts.—The patrons of the Free Press 
must pay up if they want a paper. I cannot kee up 
my office on promises any longer. I have now n 
publishing the Press for eighteen weeks, and it has 
cost me about $100 a month to pay the ex say 
nothing of my own work. During that ine I have 
collected about $125. This will not do. I must meet 
my engagements, and to my patrons I look for the 
means. If you want the yo to live, you must pay 
enn. OS. it will go under. 0 not intend to ask you 
again.” 


AN INTERESTING LETTER:— 

West CHESTER, PA. 

Dear GopEY: Your welcome Book is ever on our 
table. When the January number was opened, we 
exclaimed: ‘“* Where is Marion Harland?” (No dis- 
respect was intended to L. 8. Dorr.) We were so 
accustomed to greet our old friend first, we feared 
she had slipped away. However, we soon found her. 
“The Two Days of Housekeeping” should be read 
by every young lady throughout our country. I 
doubt very much if many of our “ finished young la 
dies” would have managed half so well. My kind 
friend, where are the wives and mothers to come 
from for the second generation ahead of us? Young 
ladies now cannot assist in the kitchen; it spoils 
their hands. They cannot study; it causes a head- 
ache. To walk very far fatigues them. And so it is 
with every sensible occupation. Yet these same 
delicate creatures will drum for hours on a piano, 
and call it music; dance until the midnight hour or 
later; sleep away the precious morning hours; put 
their feet into boots entirely too small, with heels so 
narrow that great skill is required to navigate at all; 
and carry as much dry goods on their weak backs as 
would have made a fortune for a peddler a few years 
since. 

Will mothers ever learn how precious are the first 
years of their daughters’ lives in forming them for 
usefulness? If only the girls of to-day would not 
jump from babyhood to womanhood! Let them be 
girls; sleep, eat, grow, exercise, and study, as girls 
should, Keep them from late hours, heated rooms, 
and unreasonable dressing, until they are women in 
years; something might be expected from them in 
the way of usefulness. It is, instead, a sad picture 
we have to study: “ Dwarfed life,” in the truest 
sense. 

There is another question which often comes to my 
mind. Who will take the place of L. A. Godey, when 
in the course of years he shall cease to deal out 
kindly Christian counsel from his editorial chair? 
What a faithful worker you have been! Woman’s 
friend, helper, adviser! What our sex owes you is 
beyond calculation. I have been thinking to-day 
what bright stars would encircle your crown when 
you enter the Celestial City. 

If only your example would induce some of our 
young men to awake to their duty, rub off the men- 
tal rust that has accumulated, improve the talent 
God has given them, and become genuine workers, 
what might they not accomplish? I cannot thank 
you as you deserve. I can only pray that yours may 
be a long, happy, and useful life. 

Yours, truly, » 


Mvstc RECEIVED.—We have received from the au- 
thor the following spiendid piece of music: “Going 
to Sleep: or, Darling, Kiss My Eyelids Down.” Song 
and Chorus. Words by Florence Percy. Music by 
M. R. Sharp. Dedicated to Miss Abbie K. Stewart, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Tr isa welcome monthly guest in nearly every re- 
fined household in America.” 


GopEy.—Before us is GopEy’s Lapy’s BOoK, a 
book of which we have ever been fond, which, for 
good stories, poetry, and other literary matters, has 
few equals in the world. It is a weleome month! 

uest in nearly every refined, intellectual househol 
n America. It seems to have added to it each 
month new and attractive features, whilst its fashion 
and household departments maintain that superior 
excellence which has won for it such an enviable 
reputation. There is no magazine in the country we 
can more cordially recommend to the people.—New 
Era, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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HOLLOWAY's Musical MONTHLY for August. — 
Contents: On the Rialto, brilliant fantaisie by Oes- 
ten; Down by the Tide, reverie; In the Fields, pretty 
nocturne by Jungmann ; Night on the Rippling River, 
song; Bonnie Doon, the splendid old Scotch song, at 
the request of a number of our subscribers; and 
Kathleen Aroon Waltz. Here are six beautiful 
pieces of music, all furnished for about the price of 
one. Elegantly printed. Full music size. Terms $4 
per annum. Single numbers, 40 cents. Last three 
numbers $1. Address only J. Starr Holloway, Pub- 
lisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

Back Numbers.—To reduce stock we will, for the 
present, mail to any address five back numbers on 
receipt of $1, with fifteen cents in stamps for postage. 
Cheapest sheet music in the world. 

New Sheet Music. Songs.—When you Bring your 
Bonnie Bride, very touching song, 35 cents. The 
Broken Lily, 25. Charity Child, 35. Phantom Bells 
at Sea, beautiful duet, 35. The Rapture Dwelling, 
new edition of this splendid cavatina, by Balfe, 50. 
Abide with Me, 20. Funtaisies, etc.: Musings at 
Twilight, by Fritz Spindler, 35. Rippling Waves, by 
Sydney Smith, 40. Wyoming March, by Mack, 25. 
Summer Mazourka, by Rhollo, beautifully illustrated, 
40. Ringlet Waltz, very pretty, 30. Orders for any 
music published filled by return mail. Address Mr. 
Holloway, as above. 


RATHER alarming to those who wear false hair:— 


“The danger of wearing false hair is illustrated in 
a new and forcible way oy the recent experience of 
a Massachusetts dame. Fancying that her natural 
charms uired artificial enhancement, she inno- 
cently purchased one of those mysterious and tail- 
like appendages for a woman’s head, known, we 
believe, by the technical name of ‘switches.’ It was 
a ‘switch’ equally beautiful and becoming, and fora 
brief space all was hair and ee. But pre- 
— madam began to feel an unpleasant sensation 
about the throat every time she assumed the foreign 
locks—in point of fact,a choke. She would, in her 
own striking and piscatorial language, ‘ get as red as 
a boiled lobster, and gasp like a porpus,’ dreadful 
symptoms, which disappeared as soon as the ‘switch’ 
was removed. What was this mystery_no mortal 
could wwe pt so madam, being a true Boston wo- 
man, cal a ‘medium,’ and the ‘medium’ called a 
spirit from the vasty deep. Then did this spirit un- 
fold a long and excursive tale, which, condensed, was 
to the effect that ‘she was the woman from whose 
head the hair had been cut, just after she was— 
hung! and that a choke would always attend the 
wearing of that particular switch. ‘urthermore, 
this instructive spirit observed that all false hair re- 
tained more or less of the personality of its original 
owner, and that this was the cause of much insanity 
and many criminal idiosyncrasies in women—whic 
is an explanation rather more startling than lucid.” 


EVERY one must have noticed of late how many 
ladies are allowed to stand in our streetcars. Justice 
has at length overtaken them. When men were 
polite, they would make no acknowledgment of it. 
There is another reason, a man is afraid to offer his 
place to a woman for fear she might be one of the 
strong-minded sisters, and in such case he might 
meet with a very severe reproof. 


GRAVEYARD LITERATURE :— 


“You thankless graveyard, why don’t you consider 
That one so rare can’t again forever 
Find on this globe, or millions of such others, 
For wisdom and virtue, as my loving mother.” 


“Dennis their brother died, 
Margaret their sister died, 
also died, 


Bridget 
Erected by their Father, 
T. Day.” 


A MAN anxious to get his name in the newspapers 
—Rev. 8. H. Tyng, jr. 


THREE CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAvy- 
INGS :— 
No. 1. “ Bep-Trms.” A mother with her sleeping 


babe in her arms, carrying it lovingly up toits nightly 
| resting-place. An older child, itself almost a baby, 





is clambering up the stairs before her. This is the 
picture ; and the artist has given it a tender interest 
| that appeals to every mother’s heart, and to the heart 
| of every lover of children. In “THE ANGEL OP 
PEACE,” the babe is borne to its heavenly rest; in 
this to its nightly slumber. 
Apart from‘the subject of this beautiful engraving, 
| it has rare excellence as a work of art, and is a great 
| favorite among picture buyers. 
No. 2. “THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” This picture 
| represents an angel bearing a rey child, passin 
over a sloeping city. The soft light of a crescen 
moon and t rmament of stars rest upon the city 
and its peaceful inhabitants like a benediction. It 
is one of the tenderest and most beautiful creations 
| of art, worthy to take its place on the walls of any 
| parlor in the land. 

No. 3. “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” As a 
work of art, this ——— icture is beyond criti- 
cism. It represents two children bearing a wreat!. 
of immortelles to place it upon the grave of their 
mother. The picture is full of sweet and tender in- 
terest, and will win its way to every heart. The 
original is one of the most charming pictures of the 
season. 


We have arrangements with the publishers of 
these charming pictures that enable us to send them 
by mail to our subscribers at $1 each ; or two of them 
for $1.75; or the three for $2.25. Pictures like these 
cannot be bought of any print seller for less than $5 
each. 

We recommend all of our readers who desire fine 
pictures to secure copies of these. Address i. A, 
GoDEY, Philadelphia. 


“STEPHEN GIRARD has an imitator in the late 
Robert Barnes, of Evansville, Indiana, who left 
$500,000 to build and endow a college of that State, 
enjoining that no missionary of any sect whatsoever 
shall ever hold office.in the institution, or even be al- 
lowed to visit the premises.” 

Even so. And if the bad examples continue be- 
tween ministers and members of their congregations, 
their crusades against amusements, and the expul- 
sion from church for singing hymns, the result will 
be that all future Girards and Barneses will make 
a provision against the clergy. Since writing the 
above, we have met with the following :— 

“ An Iowa church has expelled a deacon for attend- 
ing a base ball match.” 

The proper reading of this is that a deacon must 
not attend any exhibition of bone and muscle. 

A FAMILY, troubled by a neighbor in the same 
building borrowing things without leave in their ab- 
sence, lately tried the experiment of leaving their 
kerosene can filled with water. The lady of the 
other part of the house, not long after, called in to 
inquire where they bought their kerosene, for hers 
wouldn’t burn. She had wasted nearly a bunch of 
matches, but could not light her lamp! 

THE ATLANTA AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
AssocraTIon.—The first grand exposition of this as- 
sociation will open at Oglethorpe Park, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Oct. 16th, 1871, and continue for five days® 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th. A list of the splendid 
array of premiums to be awarded can be had on 
application to the secretary. 

“An editor out West says he is so short-sighted 
that he Ronueaty rubs out with his nose what he 
writes with his pencil.” 

It is a pity that there are not more editors short- 
sighted. 





*“ As a Lady’s Book it is unsurpassed in America.” 
So says the Barnweil (S. C.) Sentinel. 
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AN Englishman's opinion of Lord John Russell :— 

“Without extraordinary talents, ——s the ad- 
vantages of person and presence; possessing in no 
degree the suavity of Lyndhurst, nor the force of 
Brougham, nor the logic of St. Leonards, nor the 
readiness of Palmerston, nor the oratory of Peel 
nor the silver voice of Melbourne, with each one o 
whom he contested for the highest honor within the 
queen’s gift ; lacking by nature the force, enthusiasm, 
brilliancy, and forecast, that made his contempo- 
raries famous—he has succeeded, by simple wey A 
added to the advantages of family, in | his 
name familiar as a household word, for nearly half a 
century, in Europe and America. There was never 
a more drowsy speaker. His state-papers consist of 
the dreariest platitudes. He possesses learning with- 
out knowledge, argument without logic, politics 
without statesmanship, and power of debate without 
appreciation of the merits of the — discussed. 
England, the foster-mother of aristocracy, does not 
show, in her millennial annals, one such other nota- 
ble example of the advantages of noble birth. 


THE OFFICES HE HAS HELD. 

“He was Home Secretary under Melbourne, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under Aberdeen; Lord 
President of the Council in 1854, and Colonial Secre- 
tary under Palmerston; leader of the Reform of 
1832, and Ambassador to the Vienna Conference in 
1854; measuring swords in debate with Grenville 
and Canning, Earl Gray, and Sir Robert Peel, Hus- 
kisson, and O'Connell, Wellington and Lord Derby; 
the pereenel friend of Lord Byron and Sir Walter 
Scott, Shelley and Coleridge, Tom Moore and Sir 
Humphrey Davy; and the literary author of lives, 
memoirs, essays, and tragedies innumerable. He 
has been fifty-eight years in Parliament, thirty-three 
years in place, and six years Prime Minister. 


SNUBS HE HAS RECEIVED. 





“When Daniel O'Connell, taunted by Lord John | 


that he had caused a death’s-head and cross-bones 
(in that day fatal warning in Ireland) to be chalked 
over a refractory tenant's door, replied: * Death’s- 
head and cross-bones? What cana son of Bedford 
know of these, when his best inheritance is calj’s- 
head and jawbones?’ The House was convulsed 
with laughter, not more by the drollery than the 
pertinence of the reply. ‘ What, then, is an aristo- 
crat in disguise?’ asked Disrae}i, in answer to Lord 
John’s taunt. ‘It is a Whig in place—a man who 
owes his position to promises to the people which he 
has paid in performances to the lords,’ and the noble 
accuser had not a word to say.” 

Two facts of interest to the fairer portion of the 
community have been established by medical sta- 
tistics. The first is that since stays have been aban- 
doned the annual mortality has diminished among 
women by eighteen per cent., and the second, that 
since the overloading of the head with chignons 
brain fevers have increased seventy-two and three- 
fourths per cent. 

WE inquired in our last number what had become 
of our old friend Murat and his family. By the fol- 
lewing, one of them has turned up, but where is the 
old man? That’s what we want to know:— 

“Mme. de Mouchy, née Pauline Murat, is in great 
trouble in London, where she resides at the present 
time. She lived in Parisina sory extravagant style, 
and she has now been sued for debt by some of her 
creditors, who have followed her to London. Her 
husband, who separated from her some time ago, re- 
fuses to furnish her any money, and in the hurry of 
her departure from Paris, in Séptember last, she left 
most of her valuables there. The other members of 
the Bonaparte family likewise refuse to help her.” 

What has become of the splendid pearl necklace 
the empress presented to her when she was married, 
worth some thousands of dollars? She was too nice 
a girl to have been married to such a thrice sodden 
ass as de Mouchy. He ill-treated her a few months 
after they were married. 


Gopey is on our table, and is one of the finest pub- 
lications in the way of a lady’s magazine published. 
— Patriot, Chariton, lowa. 





HarPer & Broruers, of New York, are about to 
publish a series of books for little girls, by the author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” They will be hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. We take the follow- 
ing from the preface :— 


“T leave myself the widest range of selection, both 
as to ee and authors; merely saying that the 
books wiil set forth the opinions of no clique—I be- 
long to none; nor will they advocate ony special 
theological creed—I believe only in Christianity. 
Indeed, there will be as little “ preaching” in thei 
as possible ; for the wisest sermon is usually a silent 
one—example. But they will be, morally and artisti- 
eally, the best books I can find, and will contain the 
experience of the best women of all countries, used 
for the benefit of the generation to come. As for 
me, I was once a girl myself, and I have a little girl 
of my own. I think both mothers and girls may 
trust me that I will do my best.” 

“THE ARRIVAL OF NILSSON AT WEST POINT.—The 
cadets are putting their heads together to get at 
some feasible plan by which they can induce her to 
sing for their edification. Jenny Lind, when here, 
went out in an open boat one beautiful night, and 
made the mountains ring with her sweet voice. The 
officers and cadets think they can get Nilsson to fol- 
low suit. But she won't.” 

No, that’s what she won’t. Jenny Lind and Miss 
Nilsson are very different. The former would do 
kind things, but, boys, if you want the latter to sing, 
make up a purse of $1000 and hang it around that 
amiable creature Strakosch’s neck. 

A CHEAP WEDDING PRESENT.—Looks well and is 
fashionable. Get a blank bank book, write on the 


| back of it: “Mary Susan Smith, in account with 


Suckasunny National Bank,” and enter a credit to 
Miss M. of $5000. This will look well, and is cheap. 
Forty cents will cover the whole expense ; and let us 
add, it won't be worth that much to Mary Susan. 

“Hap I children, my utmost endeavors would be 
to breed them musicians. Considering I haye no 
ear nor yet thought of music, the performance 
seems odd; and yet it is embraced on frequent re- 
flection. In short, as my aim would be to make 
them happy, I think it the most profitable method. 
It is a resource which will last their lives, unless 
they grow deaf; it depends on themselves, not on 
others; always amuses and soothes, if not consoles, 
and of all fashionable pleasures, it is the cheapest.’ 
—Horace Walpole. 

Poor Horace? He did not live in the days of Nilsson 
and Strakosch, or he would not have written: “Of 
all fashionable pleasures, it is the cheapest.” 

A MINISTER not long since preached from the text, 
‘Be ye therefore steadfast; but the printer made 
him expound from “ Be ye there for breakfast.” 

BANKRUPT.—From Auction, a large lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold, Hunting Case Watches, full jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $24 each, usual price $40. 
More expensive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and ele- 
gant Chains from Auction, at proportionate prices. 
Goods sent C. O. D., privilege to examine. F. J. 
NasH, removed to 712 Broadway, N. Y., May Ist. 
“Worthy the fullest confidence.”—Christian Advo- 
cate, N. Y. “All that Mr. Nash says may be relied 
upon.” —Christian at Work. “We have the utmost 
confidence in the above goods.”— Liberal Christian. 
“Certainly cheap and the quality reliable.”"—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


A SPLENDID BANKRuPT.—The last titled bankrupt 
of England, Lord Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devon, 
owes, it is stated, £1,200,000 ($6,000,000), and will not 
be able to pay ten shillings to the pound. During 
the last few years he is reported to have lived at the 
rate of over £100,000 per annum, and his indebted- 
ness to his tailor alone is set down at £12,000. 
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GREAT GIRLS.—Nothing is more distinctive among 
women than the difference of relative age between 
them. Two women of the same number of years 
will be substantially of different epochs of life—the 
one faded in person, wearied in mind, fossilized in 
sympathy ; the other fresh both in face and feeling, 
with sympathies as broad and keen as they were 
when she was in her first youth, and perhaps even 
more so; with a brain still a receptive, as temper 
still as easy to be amused, as ready to love, as quick 
to learn, as when she emerged from the school-room 
to the drawing-room. The one you suspect of under- 
stating her age by half a dozen years or more when 
she tells you she is not over forty; the other makes 
you wonder if she has not overstated hers by just so 
much when she laughingly confesses to the same 
age. The one is an old woman who seems as if she 
had never been young; the other “just a girl yet,” 
who seems as if she would never grow old; and no- 
thing is equal between them but the number of days 
each has lived. 


This kind of woman, so fresh and active, so intel- 
lectually as well as emotionally alive, is never any- 
thing but a girl; never loses some of the sweetest 
characteristics of girlhood. You see her first as a 
young wife and mother, and you imagine she has 
left the school-room for about as many months as 
she has been married years. Her face has none of 
that untranslatable expression, that look of robbed 
bloom which experience gives; in her manner is 
none of the preoccupation so observable in most 
young mothers, whose attention never seems wholly 
given to the thing on hand, and whose hearts seem 
always full of a secret care or an unimparted joy. 
Brisk and airy, braving all weathers, ready for any 
amusement, interested in the current questions of 
history or society, by some wonderful faculty of or- 
ganizing seeming to have all her time to herself as if 
she had no house cares and no nursery duties, yet 
these somehow not neglected, she is the very ideal 
of a happy girl roving through life as through a daisy 
field, on whom sorrow has not yet laid its hand, and 
to whose lot has fallen no Dead Sea apple. And 
when one hears her name and style for the first time 
as a matron, and sees her with two or three sturdy 
little fellows hanging about her slender neck and 
calling her mamma, one feels as if nature had some- 
how made a mistake, and our siim and simple-man- 
nered damsel had only made-believe to have taken 
up the serious burdens of life, and was nothing but a 
great girl after all. 

Grown older she is still the great girl she was ten 
years ago, if her type of girlishness is a little changed, 
and her gayety of manner a little less persistent. 
But even now, with a big boy at college, and a 
daughter whose presentation is not so far off, she is 
younger than her staid and melancholy sister, her 
junior by many years, who has gone in for the Im- 
mensities and the Worship of Sorrow, who thinks 
laughter the sign of a vaeent mind, and that to be 
interesting and picturesque, a woman must be 
mournful, and have a defective digestion. Her sis- 
ter looks as if all that makes life worth living for lay 
behind her, and only the grave beyond; she, the 
great girl, with her bright face and even temper, be- 
lieves that her future will be as joyous as her present, 
as innocent as her past, as full of love, and as purely 
happy. She has known some sorrows truly, and she 
has gained experience such as comes only through 
the rending of the heart strings; but nothing that 
she has passed through has seared or soured her, 
and if it has taken off just the lighter edge of her 
girlishness, it has left the core as bright and cheery 

as ever. She is generally of the style called “ele- 
gant,” and wonderfully young in mere physical ap- 


pearance. Perhaps sharp eyes might spy out here 
and there a little silver thread among the soft brown 
hair; and when fatigued, or set in a cross light, lines 
not quite belonging to the teens might be traced 
about her eyes and mouth; but in favorable con- 
ditions, with her graceful figure advantageously 
draped, and her fair face flushed and animated, she 
looks just a great girl, no more, and she feels as she 
looks. It is well for her if her husband is a wise 
man, and more proud of her than jealous, for he 
must submit to see ber admired by all the men who 
know her, according to their individual manner of 
expressing admiration; but as purity of nature and 
singleness of heart belong to her qualification fur 
great girlishness, he has no cause for alarm, and she 
is as safe with Don Juan as with St. Anthony. 


Ir is wrong to suppose that the amiable president 
of our society to prevent cruelty to animals wrote 
the following :— 


“If I had a donkey as wouldn't go, 
Do you think I’d wallop him? No, no, no! 
I'd give him some corn, and cry, ‘ Gee! whoa! 
Get up, Neddy!’” 
If called upon to express the same idea, he would 
write as follows:— 


“Tf I had an animal averse to speed 
Do you think I would whip him? No, indeed! 
I'd give him some corn, and cry, ‘ Proceed! 
Go on, Edward!” 


PaRIS DURING THE SIEGE :— 


“Rus ry Ursis.—A gentleman had put the first 
floor of one of his houses at the disposition of a 
refugee family. A fortnight afterwards his con- 
cierge came to tell him that since the arrival of the 
new lodgers a dreadful smell had pervaded the house, 
but that when he attempted to enter the apartment, 
with a view to discovering the cause of these exhala- 
tions, he had always been refused admittance. The 
landlord came the next day, and the first thing he 
heard, as he entered the door, was the crow of a cock 
perched upon the balcony of the first floor, which 
was responded to by the cackling of many hens. 
Somewhat astonish he went up stairs. After a 
great deal of trouble, the newcomer, who would not 
recognise the right of the owner to come in, opened 
the door. Of the ante-chamber the countryman had 
made a farmyard. The feet sunk ina kind of mud 
composed of the dung and scrapings of the onl, 
ust covered bya layer of straw. The next room hac 

n turned into a rabbit warren, and contained a 
oY supply of provisions, in which garlic, onions, 
and cabbages were conspicuous—to the eye and to 
the nose. In the next—a bedroom—was a large 
fountain, made out of the bottom of a wine barrel, 
which served as a pond for several ducks. The pro- 
jw ana was stupefied. He went from room to room, 

ollowed by the farmer, who gave one the idea of a 
successful agriculturist showing some visitor the 
treasures of his yard. ‘And my drawing-room?’ 
murmured the disgusted proprietor. ‘Oh, that is 
were the mousieur is,’ said the peasant, in a very 
elated and self-important tone. The door was 
ceened, and the sight disclosed fairly crowned the 

ifice. In a corner, upon a bed of very filthy straw, 
7 a magnificent porker, gorged and grunting. 
‘But, you wretch! what do you mean by putting 
your monsieur, as you call him, in my drawing-room, 
when there is a spacious court where you could have 
kept him, and your fowls and ducks as well?’ ‘ Well, 
you see, sir, if I had used the courtyard for the ani- 
mals, where should I have sown my barley?’ 


THIS may be justice, but we doubt it:— 


“ Four little boys and éwo little girls were charged, 
at the Aldershot Police Court the other day, with 
doing two shillings’ worth of damage to Her Majesty's 
rifle butts in their search for spent bullets.” 

They were sentenced to two months imprisonment 
in jail. Two months imprisonment for two shillings 
worth of damages! While a brute who half murders 
his wife will perhaps be only imprisoned for ten 





days. 
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THE TICHBORNE TRIAL.—One of the Romances of 
the Peerage. As for some time past the world has 
heard little of the affair beyond a few indistinct ru- 


qMors and floating on dits, we propose to give such a 


general outline of what are reported to be the facts 
as may enable our readers to comprehend the issues 
involved :— 


“The plaintiff claims to be the eldest son of Sir 
James Francis Tichborne; the former possessor of 
the estates to which he asserts his title, and to be, in 
virtue of that relationship, entitled to succeed to the 
baronetey and to the temporalities which have hith- 
erto been enjoyed therewith. He says he is that eld- 
est son of Sir James Francis, who was undou y 
born at Paris on January 5, 1829, and who resided in 
the French capital till 1844, when he came over to 
this ou to complete his education. In 1849 the 
son of the late baronet received his co on as 
Lieutenant in the 6th Dragoon Guards. It is not 
denied that he remained in t regiment until early 
in 1853, and then left England with the intention of 
travelling for some years in distant parts. Here the 
romance and mystery of the story begin. The plain- 
tiff states that he went to South America, and, after 
a few months of somewhat purposeless and desultory 
wandering .-y that continent, found himself at Rio 
de Janeiro, in April, 1854. The Bella, a Live 
ship, was then in port loading for New York, and in 
that ship he tuok his passage, being, as he believes, 
the only ngeronboard. Four days after leaving 
Rio the Bella sprang a leak; and, though the crew 
did all they could in the way of — and pumping 
the vessel speedily went down. For three days and 
three nights the claimant and those who were in the 
same boat with him suffered privations with which 
those who remember their schoolboy reading of 
‘Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea,’ will be sufficiently 
familiar ; but on the fourth day they were fortunately 
plexes up by a vessel bound for Australia, whence 

iQ landed at Melbourne about the end of July. 
1854. The gold fever was then at its height, and 
ships by the dozen were lying in the harbor unable 
to start on their return voyage for want of hands to 
navigate them. One result of this state of affairs is 
said to have been that the heir to the baronetcy 
stayed for some time in Melbourne till by mere 
chance he met a colonist in extensive business as a 
stockkeeper. As this person happened to want a 
man who could ride well, he thought the ex-Lieu- 
tenant of Dragoons would exactly suit him, and the 
latter was so pleased at the prospect of residence at 
a sheep-farming station, where there was plenty of 
hunting and shooting, that he closed with the pro- 
posal off hand. He accepted the proffered employ- 
ment, took a fictitious name (Thomas Castro), and 
went several hundred miles up the country, moving 
from station to station, and finally settiing down at 
Wagga Wagga for four years, during which time, in 
January, 1865, he married, still retaining his assumed 
name, and never communicating with the friends he 
had left behind him. The late baronet having died 
in 1862, advertisements for the lost heir were inserted 
in different newspapers, and inguiries were made 
through ‘ Missing Friends Offices’ in Australia, which 
are stated to have at length been successful in 
ting tothe knowledge of the soi-disant Thomas Castro. 
In January, 1866, he wrote to the Lady Tichborne, 
informing her of his whereabouts, and asking her to 
remit money enough to enable him to return to Eng- 
land. The request was complied with. A draft for 
£400 was sent out, but before it reached its destina- 
tion, its intended recipient had started for England 
with his wife and child, having been provided with 
the needful by the son of an old neighbor who had 
accidentally heard of their story. They left the An- 
tipodes in September, travelled via Panama to New 
York, and thence to England, arriving at the Victoria 
Docks on Christmas Day, 1866. 

“Of course, if this statement of facts will stand 
judicial tests, the claimant’s case is made out, and 
the last Baronet of Tichborne will have his own 
ngain. The trustees a pointe by the will of the late 
Sir James Francis Tichborne are, however, unsatis- 
fied as to the identity of the applicant, and are said 
to be prepared to maintain that he is not a member 
of the Tichborne family at all. Every one must feel 
that these gentlemen are in a very difficult ition, 
and that they are perfectly justified in insisting upon 
strict proof of a fact which involves the right to large 
estates in which they have no personal interest, but 
with which they will part at their peril. The plain- 
tilt is said to have a formidable array of testimony to 





prove that he is the real Simon Pure. As soon as he 
reached England he put himself in communication 
with the defendants and their advisers. Having seen 
them, he went to Paris, where Lady Tichborne was 
then residing. By her he was at once recognised as 
her first-born son, and with her he remained ten 
days. They parted on the most affectionate terms, 
and as the prosecution of his suit required his resi- 
dence in England, her ladyship broke up her estab- 
lishment at Paris, and came over here to reside with 
him. Since the pending litigation began, this lady 
Hy — cay eer will, there ee lose = 

vantage of her personal appearance in court; but 
she is understood to have made a deposition which 
speaks most strongly in his favor, and which will be 
greatly relied upon by his counsei. A small army of 
witnesses—it is said, something like a couple of hun- 
dred—are to be called in order to establish or destro 
the theory which the plaintiff sets up, and volumi- 
nous depositions, in America and Australia 
before commissioners specially instructed to take evi- 
dence in the case, will so that, if the truth is 
to be ascertained by dint of abundant materials 
upon which to form a decisive judgment, we ma 
hope that the trial this week will accomplis 
that result. Everyt S hat laborious research, 
careful inquiry, and lavish expense can do in the 
way of getting up the evidence has been done al- 
ready, and we have only to glance at the names of 
the leading counsel who have been retained on each 
side to feel assured that the statements advanced 
will be tested by the utmost legal acumen, and mar- 
shalled with the greatest forensic skill.” 


THROWING SHOES FOR LucK.—This is a very old 
custom. Ben Johnson alludes toit in “ The Gypsies’ 
(1640) ; and John Heywoode, in 1598, says: “ For good 
lucke cast an old shooe after mee.”’ The ancient 
Hebrews, in transferring property. to throw a 
shoe thereon; and this custom is alluded to in Ruth, 
ch. 4, v. 7, “A man plucked off his shoe and gave it 
to his neighbor; and this was a testimony of ad 
(of the transfer of a —— When a lady is 
married, a transfer of pro is made, and the 
parents by deputy east an old shoe at the bride, to 
signify that they resign to the bridegroom all right 
and claim to their child. Some, however, think that 
the shower of shoes thrown after the bride and 
bridegroom represents an assault, and refers to the 
ancient notion that the bridegroom carried off tie 
bride with force and violence. 

CaN impudence go further than this? A pianoforte 
player putting on such airs! But what shall be said 
of the fools who permit it ?:— 


<4 yy =! is just now favored with a musical 
court at Pesth, sustained by the greatest living mou- 
arch of music—the noted Abbe Liszt. He holds a 
grand matinee every Sunday immediately after mass, 
which he conscientiously attends, and there receives 
the most beautiful ladies from the first families of 
the land, as well as artists of both sexes, singers and 
virtuosos. But the faithful must be punctual to the 
hour, or they receive a severe reproof that he does 
not hesitate to administer publicly. Louis the XIV. 
scarcely observed more etiquette at his famous court, 
and, like him, Liszt is surrounded by courtiers, who 
bow and smile with the view to securing attention 
from majesty. When the company is assembled, 
Liszt passes with stately gait through his salons, dis- 
nsing here a greeting and there a shake of the 
and, with an occasional embrace, and rarely a kiss 
on the cheek. This last favor is accorded to those 
only who deign to kiss his hand. His caprices are 
sometimes tyrannical; but those who are permitted 
to listen to his matchless play feel amply repaid for 
all the whims of the great artist.” 

Instead of its being a music court at Pesth, we 
should say it was a musical pest at court. This 
last favor—‘‘a kiss on the cheek’’—is only granted to 
those who kiss his hand. The impudent varlet! If 
some stalwart person, whose cheek he attempted to 
kiss, would favor him with a good kicking, what a 
power of good it might do him! 


Wuat A BLEssine!—The latest London Dicesing is 
called the digitorium—a small dumb piano. It is 
said that by means of it pupils can learn to play on 
all ~~ renee keyed like the piano without making 
a noise. 
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SUBURBAN OR RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jormerly 


THE plan of the above residence was carefully pre- 
red for economy and airy effect, and the same care 
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FIRST STORY. 


has been taken to give it the appearance of being 
quite commodious. The cost of its erection will not 
exceed $4000, with all the modern improvements, 
such as heater, water, etc. This plan is peculiarly 
adapted toa situation where the grounds rise rapidly 
behind the house or upon the slope of a hill. 

We will furnish full drawings, specifications, bills 
of all the quantities of materials for the building, for 
two and a half per cent. upon the estimated cost. 
Blank forms of specifications and bills of quantities 
will be sent to the address of any person on remit- 
ting two dollars. 


First Floor.—A parlor, 11 feet 9 inches by 19 feet | 
6 inches; B sitting-room, 12 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 
9inches; C dining-room, 20 feet 3 inches by 13 feet 
3 inches: D kitchen, 8 feet 3 inches by 13 feet 3 
inches; E pantry, 6 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 3 inches. 

Second Floor.—C chambers, 11 feet 9 inches by 19 
feet 6 inches; 12 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 9 inches ; 20 
feet 3 inches by 13 feet 3inches; D bath-room, 8 feet 
$ inches by 9 feet; E closets. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book ison our table. In its par- 
ticular field this magazine is peerless, and every 
lady of taste regards it as an inc ispensable guide in 














the preparation of her outfit for the season.—Nat. 
Banner, Ligonier, Ind. 


SECOND STORY. 


THE Detroit Post has received the following gem, =~ will please inform me of some other place and 


which causes it to remark that there is undiscovered 


literary talent in the land :— 


e nearest place to me.” 


An elderly lady once called upon one of our Phila- 


“january, 30, 1871: Dear sir: i wish to have some 
information from you. ihave written a sketch of m 
life, and wish to have a book published and bound. 
i also wish to have m ‘picture in the book, the 
sketch of my lif is written up on one quire of com- 
mercia note such as this with about 200 and 60 re- 
ceits i wish to have the book bound in morocco 
cloth and part of them guilt edge. if you can do the 
work for me you will address ——-——.”” That the 
writer is a woman may be judged from the fact that 
this postscript follows; “if you can not do the work 


delphia publishers with a page out of a Bible, and 
wanted to know what it would cost to have a Bible 
printed like that. 


THE Lansing (Iowa) Democrat says :— 


GODEY’s Lapy’s BooK.—This ever welcome and 
really and decidedly the best lady’s magazine in the 
— aeennes on a ta = it fairly glitters 

sparkling contents. No well-regulat - 
hold is complete without it. , — 


é 
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WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

QuITE a number of our most desirable winter- 
blooming plants can be grown from seed, and we 
would remind all of our readers who are interested 
in the cultivation of flowers that now is the time to 
sow the seeds. With a little care and attention, a 
fine display may be secured to enliven the winter 
months, adding a charm and shedding a fragrance 
appreciated alike by young and old. To insure suc- 
cess it is requisite to have a light, sandy soil in which 
to sow the seeds, taking care to cover the seeds but 
slightly; in many instances, where the seeds are 
fine, sowing on the surface, and gently pressing the 
seeds into the soil. Place the pots or boxes in a 
light, airy place, screened from the sun. As soon as 
the plants have two leaves, and are large enough to 
handle, transplant into other boxes or pots, setting 
the plants about half aninch apart. Picking out or 
transplanting at this early stage of their growth is 
very essential, as the young plants are liable to damp 
off, thus destroying all your hopes. When the plants 
have attained a sufficient growth, they can be potted 
into three-inch pots, and shifted into larger ones as 
they may require it. The following are especially 
desirable for winter flowering: Brovwallia EHlata, 
beautiful light blue flowers; Cineraria Hybrida, a 
beauciful plant, with flowers of different colors: 
Iobelia Erinus, beautiful cerulean blue trailing 
plant, suitable for baskets; Mignonette, Parson's 
new white, a delightfully fragrant variety ; Mimulus 
Moschatus, or Musk Plant, and Linaria, or Kenil- 
worth Ivy, both desirable as basket plants; Primula 
Sinensis, or Chinese Primrose, a charming and pro- 
fuse flowering plant, a general favorite for its free 
and long continued bloom. The beautiful new varie- 
ties, such as Kermesina Splendens, Fimbriata Alha 
and Rosea, are a great improvement over the older 
varieties. Dreer’s Premium Pansies can aiso be 
sown now for blooming in the winter, and also a 
month later for spring flowering. We will close our 
list with the Tropwolum Lobbianum, a miniature 
variety of the Nasturtium, which flowers profusely 
all winter. All the above varieties can be had by 
inclosing Two Dollars to the following address 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DREADFUL notice from the Lord Chamberlain of 
England. What an important office for a~man to 
hold! We wonder what his salary is:— 


“The Lord Chamberlain has been commanded to 

ve notice that the high square cut.gowns, which 
nave of late been occasionally worn by ladies attend- 
ing her majesty’s courts and drawing-rooms, cannot 
be considered as ‘ full dress,’ or in future be admitted 
on these occasions.’ 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L: 
A. Gopzy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

“The 1 money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50, All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding $20, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted b 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of $)) 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
3 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 

and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 


NEVER find fault or fret at what can be helped. 
VOL. LXXXIII.—13 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ADDRESss ‘Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 


— poten attended to unless the cash accompa- 
es 


All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office ne and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

. T. W.—Sent pattern May 27th. 

Miss H. N. M.—Sent pattern June 17th. 

Mrs. E. N.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Miss A. H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

G. H. G., Baltimore, Md.—We tried that experi- 
ment some years since, but the public did not seem 
to understand it. 

Miss M. N.—We cannot write how Jean is pro- 
nounced, Ing-e-low is plain enough. 

Ignorance.—1l. He must offer it and ask you tu take 
it; no thanks are necessary. Accept it. 

rs. be as B.—Thank me for the receipts. 

N. B. T.—1. We don’t think it would be wrong. 2. 
It 3g not be right, however earnestly he may re- 
ques 

E. B., Delhi.—If you mean stains made by killing 
the insects, wash out with soap and water; we know 
of no other stains. 

Oil Stains.—Removing oil stains by means of chlo- 
awe fy is a new French discovery. We have not 

Carrie.—Black crape can be cleaned by being held 
in steam; this also renders it fresh, and of a good 


color. 
Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percen for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied oy checks Jor the ayn 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as ble, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

en goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the oe: therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the | are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of fisherman's green silk 
pongee, made with two skirts ; the lower one trimmed 
with bands.of a darker shade of green silk, put on 
slanting, edged with duchesse lace, finished with a 
band to correspond on top. A row of silk buttons 
up the front of skirt. Basque waist in front, coming 
down deep in the back, forming an overskirt, 
trimmed to correspond with revers turned back of 
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green silk. White chip hat, trimmed with white rib- 
bon and white and green flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade dress for a watering-place, of 
pink silk grenadine, made with one skirt, trimmed 
with plaited rufties of white muslin; white muslin 
overskirt, trimmed with plaitings of muslin and pink 
silk rosettes. Pointed corsage, cut heart-shaped, 
and trimmed with muslin; elbow sleeves, trimmed 
with two ruffles. White French chip hat, trimmed 
with pink ribbon, white lace, pink roses, and gauze 
scarf in the back. 

Fig. 3—Dress of écru-colored silk, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with ruffle of the same, headed by 
two narrow bands; overskirt of white grenadine, 
edged with fringe, looped up in the sides and back 
with bands of écru-colored ribbon. White muslin 
waist, with cape of grenadine, trimmed to corre- 
spond with overskirt over it. Large sash bow in the 
back. Large hat of white chip, trimmed with écru- 
colored ribbon, white feathers, and veil of Donna 
Maria gauze. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress, made of two shades of lilac 
silk serge; the lower skirt is of the darker shade, 
trimmed with three plaitings; the upper one of the 
lighter, trimmed with one ruffle. Basque corsage, 
cut heart-shaped, with revers turned back; coat 
sleeves, trimmed with ruffle. Lilac crape hat, 
trimmed with lilac feathers and white lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of delicate ashes-of-roses grenadine, 
made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with 
one plaited ruffle, headed by a band of pink silk and 
a ruche of grenadine; overskirt with revers turned 
back of pink silk, and trimmed with ruches of grena- 
dine and bows of pink ribbon. Basque waist, cut 
open at the throat: large open sleeves, trimmed to 
correspond with skirt. Chip hat, the color of dress, 
trimmed with pink ribbon and roses. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of four years old, made 
of blue silk, trimmed with narrow black fringe and 
braid. Basque waist, cat open at the throat, with a 
muslin waist to show from underneath. White chip 
hat, trimmed with white ribbon and feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of tea-colored leno, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with a ruffle, headed by a 
band of black and tea-colored silk and bows. Short 
jacket, trimmed with black silk. White straw hat, 
turned up at one side, trimmed with black velvet and 
tea-colored feathers. 

Dress for a child of six years, made of white 
piqué, with ruffle on skirt, headed by two rows of 
braid ; jacket waist, with vest underneath, trimmed 
to correspond. Straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet 
and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of lilac grenadine, with a black figure 
in it, made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed 
with a plaited ruffle, the upper one with black lace. 
Postilion waist, trimmed to correspond. White chip 
hat, trimmed with lilac flowers and black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Robe dress of écru-buff linen, with a pat 
tern in black stamped on both skirts and waist, with 
a deep linen fringe the color of the dress below. 
Basque waist; open sleeves. Leghorn hat, trimmed 
with buff feather and black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Underskirt of lilac silk, trimmed with two 
plaitings ; overskirt and mantle of lilac grenadine, 
the latter trimmed with five narrow ruffles. Lilac 
crape bonnet, trimmed with lilac flowers and white 
lace. 


Fig. 5.—Dress of black grenadine, made with two 
skirts; the under one trimmed in front with a deep 
plaiting, silk folds, and lace; the upper one long in 








the back, and apron front, trimmed to correspond. 
Basque waist, cut surplice ; coat sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—The Spanish hat. Hat of white chip, fea- 
ther and velvet bows of bleu céleste, blue velveé 
leaves at the side, and ruches of black and white 
lace. Veilof white lace, spotted with black, trimmed 
with ruches of black and white lace. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with black 
lace, black velvet, and blue feathers. 

Fig. 8.—The Alphonsine hat. This hat is composed 
of black lace, and trimmed with one black and one 
salmon-colored ostrich feather. "The bows are of 
salmon-colored and black crépe de Chine ribbon. 
The veil of black lace, trimmed with black silk and 
salmon-colored fringe. The aigrette at the side is of 
cut jet. 

Fig. 9.—White chip gypsy bonnet, trimmed with 
blue ribbon, feathers, and black lace. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s dress waist, made with basques, 
and trimmed with Valenciennes lace and muslin 
embroidery. 

Fig. 11.—Infant’s waist, made of Nainsook muslin, 
with basques put on from the sides, and trimmed 
with embroidered edging and puffs of the same. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Collar and cuff. Three narrow 
bands of embroidered cambric, fastened at the edge, 
and sewn one above the other, ornament the che- 
misette in front in the form of a heart-shaped bodice. 
A similar band is arranged round the throat, and 
likewise trims at each side the front of the guipure. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s bib. ; 

Fig. 15.—Baby’s bib, made of muslin, quilted in 
the centre, and embroidered outside of it; the edge 
is trimmed with worked edging. 

Fig. 16.—Guipure d’art collar and sleeves. This ts 
a straight stand-up collar, composed of double cam- 
bric, edged with lace, with two three.cornered points 
in front of guipure d’art. The cuffs are a crosswise 
band of cambric, with squares of guipure laid on, 
and edged with lace. 

Fig. 17.—The Granville fichu. This is useful for 
wearing over either a high or half-high bodice. The 
foundation is net, edged with lace and with loops of 
velvet. In black Chantilly it is very effective. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ siipper, made of black kid, 
trimmed with colored bow, coming up on the instep. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ slipper, made of bronze kid, edged 
with narrow lace around the top, and bow on toe. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—White Garibaldi bodice, trimmed with blue 
satin. The material may be either muslin or Cash- 
mere; the moveable cdllars, with square revers, like- 
wise the cuffs, are of blue satin of two shades, the 
pipings being of the lighter shade. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ waterproof dress, scalloped around 
the bottom, and looped up over a skirt of the same. 
Jacket waist scalloped to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Coiffure composed of braids in the back, 
and brought across the front crépes to form a coro- 
net. Bow of gros grain ribbon on top of plaits in 
back. 

Fig. 4.—Style of hairdressing for a girl of fifteen. 
The front hair is rolled back from the temples: the 
back hair is divided in half, plaited in two thick 
strands, and tied up with a colored gros grain bow, 
the ends of which are fringed. 

Fig. 5—Child’s gored frock. This blue poplin 
frock is cut bodice and skirt in one. It is trimmed 
at the bottom with two plaited frills, one turned up- 
wards, the other downwards, with a crosswise band 
between them. The bodice is cut square, and has a 
shoulder-strap edged round with plaiting. The short 
full sleeve is trimmed in the same manner ; a narrow 
lace edging ornaments the neck and sleeves. 
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Fig. 6.—Gros grain apron. The centre of this 
apron is cut up to forma Vandyke; the corners are 
cut off. The trimmings consist of bands of black 
velvet, corded with white satin, and a row of white 

_ lace leaves in the centre of each band. Fringe ter- 
minates it. 

Fig. 7.—Black Neapolitan gypsy bonnet, trimmed 
with blue feathers, and a small bird. Strings and 
ends in the back, of blue silk, bound with black. 

Fig. 8—High overall pinafore for a boy. The 
material is fine brown Holland, and the braiding is 
copied in either white or scarlet braid. A band is 
worn round the waist. 

Fig. 9.—Fashionable sleeve. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s cap, made of white muslin, em- 
broidered and trimmed with pink satin ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Basque sash, trimmed with lace ; this can 
be made of colored silk to be worn with a white 
dress, or of white muslin to wear with a colored silk. 

Fig. 12.—Petticoat for a girl from twelve to four- 
teen. The material is white long cloth; the front 
breadths are gored, and the back ones drawn in at 
the waist, with a casing and drawing-string. The 
lower part is tucked. 

Fig. 13.—Child’s frock of white piqué. The skirt of 
this frock is turned up at the bottom with a broad 
hem, and trimmed with white braid and narrow lace 
edging. The body is trimmed with frills of pigué 
and lace edging; it is set in narrow plaits in front, 
and broader plaits behind. A braided waistband 
and piqué bows, trimmed with edging. 

Fig. 14.—Jacket for a child of three years of age. 


This little jacket is made of white pigué, if desired | 
for summer wear, or of white washing cloth for win- 
ter and autumn wear; it isembroidered with colored | 


wool in chain-stitch and point russe. The pattern is 
so simple that it can easily be worked from the en- 
graving. 

Fig. 15.—Little girl’s apron, made of light blue 
silk, trimmed with a ruffle, and one pocket; bows on 
shoulder of the bretelles. 

Fig. 16.—Infant’s cloak, of white pigué, made with 
a cape, both cloak and cape trimmed with a plain 
muslin ruffle, with embroidery above it. 

Fig. 17.—Sleeve of guipure d’art. 

Fig. 18.—White muslin skirt for lady, the bottom 
finished with tucks and embroidery. 

Fig. 19.—Low petticoat bodice, with tournure, for a 
girl from twelve to fourteen. This bodice may be 
made either of linen or long cloth. It fastens in 
front, and both the top and sleeves are trimmed with 
embroidered insertion and edging. The dress im- 
prover or bustle may be made either of starched 
muslin or of white horsehair. 

Fig. 20.—Embroidery for shirt fronts. 

Fig. 21.—Jacket sleeve. 

Fig. 22—Is an evening headdress, composed of 
bows and knots of crimson velvet, strings of pearl 
and white blonde. At the top is a white ostrich 
feather, starting from which a chain, formed of 
squares of velvet edged with narrow blonde, falls over 
the back portion, which is of white tele. 

Fig. 23.—High jacket bodice, made of colored silk, 
to wear over an under waist of white muslin. 

Fig. 24—Piqué dress for girl of six years, made 
square neck and short sleeves; tabs of the piqué, em- 
broidered and edged with lace, forms the trimming. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Lapres have so long been accustomed to wear 
crinolines, that they really seem unable to throw off 
the fashion, and we hope it may be long before they 
do, for crinoline, to a moderate degree, is certainly 








conducive to comfort. If we ever do learn to dress 
without some sort of jupon, it must be by very 
gradual degrees. The last invention in that line is 
Messrs. Thomson’s ‘“‘ Duplex Crinoline.” It is a 
small, round, very light skirt, with a steel tournure 
attached to the upper portion at the back. This 
tournure throws out the dress, as required by the 
present mode, and the lower skirt prevents that close 
clinging of the skirt which is so ugly and uncomfort- 
able, especially in the warm weather. For evening 
wear there is another model, the “Royal Train 
Evening Crinoline,” arranged upon a new principle, 
by which all npward movement of the crinoline is 
prevented, and the skirt cannot bulge out in front, 
as is too often the case with ordinary crinolines. 
Both these models are decidedly comfortable and 
graceful, and do not show much under the drapery 
of modern dresses. 

Neutral shades seem to be still preferred for walk- 
ing costumes. They are extremely ladylike and 
quietly elegant. As many as five shades of one color 
are often employed on one dress. The best way to 
make up a plain silk dress is, taking the lightest 
shade for the skirt, to trim it with a flounce of the 
second shade, piped with the third; the tunic to be 
of this same third shade, with flutings of the fourth, 
and pipings of the fifth shade. But, of course, three 
only may be used; one for the skirt, another for the 
tunic and the jacket, and a third for the pipings. 

With the open pagoda and other sleeves, we have 
returned to the full undersleeye of muslin or cam- 
brie. For morning wear, the cambric sleeve is made 
with a deep cuff of batiste écru, to match with the 
collar. Collars and cuffs of finest linen are used on 
most occasions in preference to those more fancifully 
trimmed. First there are collars of but one thick- 
ness, of sheer linen, bordered with a hem or band of 
linen stitched near the edge. For ladies with short 
necks, an admirable shape is turned down flatly all 
round, quite narrow behind, and sfoped to broad 
points before. The shape most generally worn, how- 
ever, has a standing band behind, and turned over 
points in front. When worn, the front points are 
not laid smoothly over the necktie beneath, but are 
made to stand almost erect, like the English collar 
worn by gentlemen. This takes away the primness, 
and may seem a small matter to relate, but on this 
the “style” of the collar depends. A novelty in linen 
sets is the ‘‘ Favorita,” a low-throated linen collar, 
with deep points, bordered with a percale band of 
scarlet, blue, mauve, or black, to match the dress 
with which itis worn. Shaded needlework, in thick, 
raised patterns, is the most durable ornament for 
linen sets. Revering in block patterns is lighter, and 
a prettier ornament for summer sets. 

Quantities of Valenciennes lace are used on linen, 
and very little of this is the real handmade lace, but 
the imitation spoken of last month. A medallion of 
Valenciennes in a square tab trims the front of 
the newest lace-trimmed collars. Fancifully-shaped 
bows of Valenciennes insertion and lace are worn at 
the throat with black silk dresses. 

A pretty necktie is made of sheer white lawn, 
folded around the neck, with a sailor knot in front, 
lined with pink or blue silk, and edged with Valen- 
ciennes. Mourning cravats, made in the same way, 
are of organdy or tarlatane, with bows of revering 
and black ribbon. 

A novelty used for flowing undersleeves is embroi- 
dered tulle in bands and frills, a showy fabric, but 
not very durable. A ruffie of Swiss muslin, embroi- 
dered and edged with lace, gathered to a band, de- 
scribes the flowing undersleeve most worn. 

Swiss muslin blouses or bodices are very much 
worn this warm weather, with skirts of silk or colored 
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muslins. They are made full or plaited, with a large 
Marie Antoinette collar of lace and appliqué embroi- 
dery, with flowing ruffies on the sleeves. Linen 
blouses, or habit-shirts, pleasant for morning and 
country wear, are made of fine white linen, or white 
with colored figure or stripe in it. They are not 
fastened to a belt, but are made long on the hips, 
and held snugly at the waist by drawing-strings. 
There are three box-plaits, an inch wide, down the 
centre and bagk. The collar is a standing band, 
with turned-over points in front: the sleeves are 
ample coat-shaped, slightly gathered into a square 
cuff of doubled linen. 

Lovely white robes for summer mornings are seen 
ready made of organdy, made a demi-train and litéle 
English sacque that will fit almost any one. One 
style has a wide flounce around the skirt, hemmed, 
but covered with needlework, while on the front 
width are three flounces extending to the belt. For 
invalids are loose flowing robes of thicker fabric. 
The upper part is tucked to outline a yoke. Tucks 
and patent Valenciennes lace extend down the front 
and around the slightly trained skirt. Very simple 
morning robes for home wear are of the Gabrielle 
shape, made of Nainsook, with tucks and puffs down 
the front, and a little lace on the collor and sleeves. 

An imported morning dress seen is of white piqué, 
pure white, not the hard blue-white one sees so much 
of, but a soft, clear white. This dress was made 
with a plain round skirt, bound with black velvet ; 
and having a tunic composed of two upper skirts, 
each shorter than the one below, and finished with 
revers of black velvet, buttoned back with large 
mother-of-pearl buttons. The corsage has basques 
with revers to match, also buttoned back with similar 
buttons. At the back the jacket opens, showing a 
black velvet bow placed at the waist of the under 
bodice, also of piqué. Religieuse sleeves, with re- 
vers; ‘underslgeves, tight-fitting, with black velvet 
cuffs buttoned on. The whole costume buttons down 
the front with large pearl buttons; the buttonholes 
are worked in black silk. As the whole of the velvet 
trimming, with the exception of the first skirt bind- 
ing, can be removed at pleasure, this costume is 
not as extravagant as would appear at first sight. 

The Bordelaise fichu is a novelty we must not for- 
get tomention. It is made of cambric, and trimmed 
with very narrow rouleaux of colored silk, and a 
fringe of the same color. This fichu is buttoned 
down the front, and finished off in small basques in 
front; it is pointed behind, and has also a small 
basque. It is confined to the waist witha band. If 
made of eambric, it is sometimes plaited upon the 
bosom. The band is made of ribbon, and fastened 
behind, under a large bow formed of a number of 
drooping loops. This model looks pretty on summer 
dresses, and can be made of the same material as the 
dress if desired. 

Swiss muslin flounces, in plaits all turned one way, 
appear in various ways on summer foilettes. In the 
broad ruffies they are used for freshening up last 
summer silks, two such flounces being placed around 
the trained skirt, and the evening toilette completed 
by a simple upper skirt of Swiss muslin, and a basque 
trimmed to match. This isa stylish plan for black 
silks as well as light ones. These Swiss flounces can 
be bought ready-made, in both wide and narrow 
plaitings, the narrow for trimming the neck and 
sleeves of dresses. 

For the benefit of our readers who desire to make 
their own flounces, we would state that they are 
merely crosswise strips of Swiss muslin, hemmed on 
each edge, and laid in the kilt plaits, not sewed in 
tucks, but ironed flatly after being plaited and held 
down by a band of the Swiss a quarter of an inch 





wide, stitched on with two rows of stitching an inch 
below the top. On broad flounces the hem on the 
lower edge is an inch wide, the upper edge very 
narrow. ‘ 

Although we have before spoken of travelling cos- , 
tumes, this month so many are needed that a few 
more words will probably not be amiss. Taste and 
fashion combined have remodelled our travelling 
public into Quaker-like simplicity. Linen costumes 
are imperative. Handsome suits of fine foulard, 
pongee, and silk serge, are simply trimmed with 
plain bias bands, closely fitting sleeves, and basque 
waist, or Polonaise; over this a linen Polonaise is 
worn as a protection, closely buttoned, and trimmed 
simply with side plaitings, and a Gabrielle front, 
with three or four deep box-plaits at the back. This 
style of linen Polonaise can be looped up and worn 
over a corresponding linen skirt also. Cheap goods 
of cotton and wool should be particularly avoided 
for travelling purposes, as dampness shrinks and 
gives them a rough, common look, and the sun and 
air invariably fade them. Rather expend a little 
more upon a good article, such as the fine English 
mohair, pongee, and twilled foulards, soft in texture, 
and simply plain in colors, as greenish gray, and all 
the other shades of gray and browns. Overskirts to 
the dress, or the Polonaise skirt, must be very long 
and only looped up at the sides. The style of travel- 
ling dress to be preferred, when so many pieces 
make up one’s toilette, is the skirt and Polonaise 
closely fitting, easily adjusted, a quantity of narrow 
fluted ruffling to be provided for the neck ané wrists, 
which last much longer than linen collars and cuffs, 
and the inevitable, impossible-to-do-without linen 
blouse, Polonaise, or duster, a neat little strap for 
‘the shawl and satchel, with an accommodating lock 
guaranteed to keep in order. All this makes an en- 
semble calculated to produce a perfect spirit of con- 
tent in the heart of woman. 

A novelty of the season is the Saratoga umbrella, 
with Alpine stick. The substantial handle is tipped 
with gilt, or finished with ivory, and when the para- 
sol is closed, serves as a walking stick to assist the 
rambler in country excursions. 

Cretonne costumes are the novelty of the season; 
they were introduced last year at French watering 
places, and a few have been imported here this sea- 
son. They are intended for country wear only, and 
are made of the chintz-figured cretonnes used for up- 
holstering furniture ; the grounds are black, brown, 
green, blue, buff, with large brilliant colored flowers 
and figures. They are made with a ruffled skirt and 
Polonaise, caught up by large bows of black velvet. 
These costumes certainly carry us back to the days 
of our grandmothers, and will, we fear, meet with 
but little favor for a season; but if fashion decrees, 
there will always be some to follow her mandate. 

For morning dresses for the present season where 
white is not worn, we would particularly recommend 
printed muslin batiste and cambric; the latter are 
particularly pretty in light colors, with black or 
colored borders; écru costumes in two shades of the 
color are also very stylish. In making up these cos- 
tumes, several shades of color are very effective ; also 
striped and plain materials together, as a plain dress 
with a striped flounce or bands of the striped ma- 
terial. Fora young girl of twelve years old, a pretty 
dress is composed of a skirt of maize-colored mohair, 
plaited all the way down in flat plaits ; a tunic, edged 
round with a quilling, under which is a frilling of 
white cambric, worked in broiderie Anglaise ; and 
a tight-fitting jacket, with long basques, trimmed 
like the tunic. A sash of bright plaid ribbon is 
fastened, Scotch fashion, with a brooch upon the 
shoulder. FASHION. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Figs. 3 and 4. 
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HATS AND BONNETS. 
(See Description. Fashion Department.) 











